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PREFACE. 



SoMS ipolasyt or lather 90109 explaiiatiDn, 

K^ql^ now l» ife nee^mfy* m pfkrm te 
ih^ public my bpok tif truvels wb^tepsTe^r, 

E^coy pwt of the knowi) wiwW M «f 
Iftte b^^o 90 nwidupusly oi(plQiie<|« «i4 so 
industrioudy 4?wibfi4# J^ oyery ww 
ought to be pmlj 9» well ncqusl^ted w)^ 
tbo rempt^t regieq^ of th^ Mitb im with 
thp bouod^ie^ of his native f^h i and 
mjmy pimoiis i^re wrtuftWy b§l*er iftfqn»?4 
^bfiut wy Qtb^r country tbaq thpir OWB* 

Biit in dosfiribmg Ropie» wWeb bw bpep 
Mri^y d^i^nb^d i»o ofte^» 9mk an (si^pkh 
nAtion s^mn tQ be niore Ipiiwr^tiv&ly c^§4 
&r I y^t, p;if odoxiQid m ^t m»y 
it U the wftnt of a good aci^OHnt pf ftemo 
that has ouibctd l^e Author pf theqe |^t§ff 

to Attempts in «opa» degi^e^ t^ «i^ly th« 4a>* 
Amms^p by their pnbQiBationt For» 9»oi^ 
«11 tho manifold dencriptions that hay? ap- 
peared, I do not hesitate to say, there is 
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VI PMF^^CJE^ 

not one tl^t is entitled ev£n t^.j^e^pmie 
of acoi^^y* Therein not one that,confe^ins 
any accpi^nt of it^, anjEiqwiti^ that , jcaw 
satisfy the, »ntj<ji^«y-?TWiy, dj^sijrijjtiajo^ pf 
its monuniepts of ^, , tWt^an intier^.tfee 
man of ta^ite^ mj^^m^^i^^^^ 
respecting its niultjij|lied,ofcj}.ect?jOf cufiosi^ 
md admiratio)]^ that rCan rgratii^.^the com.- 

at Rome feels the utter inefilpiency, of all 
the published ^ accounts. Hertzes fni ^ the 
i^lehdid works of antiquity whicjjj svwT0Wft4 
lum^ lost in doubt as to thek name^ their 
date,>id their d^inatib^-be,Siaere4 
with yaime and contradjuctorv st^teme^ts. 

opinion for another^— ««nd ifixable« amidst the 
cloud of conjecture, even to a^ert^n the 
•little that is known with certainty. T&e 
common Itineraries. 93. For»^h h^ ob- 
served, " are mere valets de place in print|*' 
and, withali so given to lying, that, like the 
shepherd's boy in the« fablp, if they do 
chance to speak truth, they are scarcely 
believed. There you will find dulness 
without intelIigence<«>*coi^e(^«re m plaee 
of fact>-Hmrmi$e advanced as certainty—- 
truth perverted-^the li^ts of history ne*- 
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glected, and all things, great and little, of 
the first importance, and th^ last insignifi* 
cance, confounded together in equality of 
notice. You will find more details about 
the different parts of one tawdry church, 
than the noblest monuments of antiqui- 
ty ; you will be directed to a thousand 
trifling objects not worth notice, while 
many of the highest interest are so passed 
over, as scarcely to excite attention. The 
intelligence they give you, when authen- 
tic, is seldom interesting, and when inte- 
resting, is rarely authentic. Our English 
writers, so far as concerns Rome^ I must 
put wholly out of the question. None 
of them have made it their sole, or even 
their {Hincipal theme; aad, generally speak- 
ing, the meagre accounts of it given in 
Einglii^ books of traveli^ seem as if co- 
pied from other works, rather than writ- 
ten from actual observation ; and are little 
more than a transnissitm oi the errors of 
their predecessors. * Of l^e two most po- 
pular writers, Eustace is inaccurate, and 

* By far the best of the very few recent tours I have 
read, amoog the many that have been published, is 

** Sketches of Italy," a work invaluable as a guide to 
Italy, and written with great spirit and talent. 
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Forsyth inadequate. The fonner, indeed, 
might serve a^ a guide to the churches, if 
his total ignorance of the arts did not dis- 
qualify him even for that; hut in other 
respects he will only serve to mislead : 
and Forsyth's desultory remarks, though 
so admirably distinguished by their acumen 
and originality, give us none of the infor- 
mation we seek, and only lead us to regret, 
that one so peculiarly qualified for the 
task, should have left it unaccomplished. 
It U true, that in the absence of other 
guides, the professed Ciceroni * of Rome 
^x^ very uaeful to strangers on their first 
arrival, particularly in exhibiting and ex- 
plaini^g the most interesting of its attrac- 
tions, its remains of antiquity. But, aU 
though many of them are men of reading 
and information, the love of truth is un- 
forti^natqly too often sacrificed to the love 
of system. Each embraces some favourite 
theory> and misrepresents facts, and even 
misquotes authorities to establish his hy-^ 
pothesis. I do not blame any of these 
gentlemen because they do not know what 



* Signore Nibby and Signore Re deservedly enjoy the 
highest reputation among these gentlemen. 



tiiataot beidH^wrtd, but iMaiiie tliey are 
nQt Maoesleodv^ t0 tv^w thdr igamtmce. 
.Biife(iiie!>$i«nf«l ^kh tlMR as a hme nan 
iddta nHbiillifi; fafittcltfs: >we get on badly 
ilidi^tl»eiii^ but we^ ^uM do :8tUl wone 
. iMfitbliit tb9»r9« ^aad at ftnt^ ab leairt^ their 
.Miitaieibi^i be^4oii»d.<rf* OMakleiiUe 
4Mrvioep'' Stfllf tb^ cannot altegethet sa- 
famite^tlie imii ^ books^ moM espedally 
« fMM3^ 4MiUiOt aiwayfl^ carry theai aboat 

: ' A foe^ne ^ Rome is, therefore, ttill a 

.;4a«|dbiifttt but it 19 oto more denrabie 

t Jltaoi ^Mf^ t4^ Mffdy. The tarn and dubious 

. I^Mb that may bp khrown upon its antifai- 

ta^rare aeafctei^ through 1^ lit^iature of 

ag^ and must be eolfeeted^ not only irom 

tiiia moj^M of all the Honten hastwitfis and 

dbssMs, hurt froin> the hea^try tomes of the 

GMiiie ehronielers ; and whiMtwe even more 

.4allf ^^ &r more voimninous, the wire- 

6puii;dissertafii(msof the Italian antiquaries. 

AnsKM^ the numerous and ponderous vo- 

liMHe§ that have heen ^omp3ed on the an- 

. tigttities of Bomj^ Nardini^s * is the only one 

* fidMi AntiflB. fignyl^iiteiaconwwndsVeirati, 
^%Qiejit could never have fmegyrited^ vrodc m duUi 
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in the least wcvth studyuaigf aad as a book 
of referaiee, it laay jMPore hi^y usefiii ; 
but such is its butt and verbosity^ that few 
will read it ait RctaUT) eiid^£eiw«F stiUsi I. will 
venture «^ - say>^ ' A^r ' tj^ey hspm * htft jl. 
Few, indeed^ ^wat^titer^flai leifitte £ar 
such tdbHl^$$B%-i«iiafe6h:^^ £^^ 
prottd^-remdine^'^f \aAtiqiatyj ^ap un- 

riTalled'work^ ofart, oalLnpoaitheeyexod 
the nnnd^itt^ev^ry dfireK^ny wfllteniAftoin 
them td por6 bW tmisty VoliOMS; A .: u. 
WiOt m&^e ta^ m» dtffeiTBk .Pos- 
sessedVif^tiit \ihtottqtliiiiUiiipasiicm SoBt.thd 
stiidy, Jiothmg was- a^ lilMiir Jthirii. cedd 
tend tS (^ddate i^i my^pt^now^fuma^ 
had turned my 'Mtmtien to these aahjetU.; 
I had leisuie, oppertiBtttiest^ iad,ti< will 
add, mdtntry, that hm ^f^my^oemttryBwn 
positessed; omd during tm^ymfKi laygSfid 
myself to iktd - utmost of- <^rery - meonr .of 
intelligence^ of atteeis^'to iaite.faciDks, .of .due 






and so d^lorably devoid (^ inteHiynce, that £rom i|s 
pemsal nothing wbatever can he gained ; for instead of 
clearing up what was ohscnre, the author contrives to 
rendw what was before dear totally daric ; -so tint tile 
few scattered figfatt we had peaaeaaed. are kat in the 
mist he ralaeay and we actnallj end even in greater 
donbt than we began* 






these Lettcnwl^o^'W^do^ji^ 9j^.<i^ 
biMotlMiiin«d(ttttns a64»Ur;^il»re«gh J^ 

any.,'fiiandf»ji»ct.thft-.||»»t.^«« ^y.p^l^ 

of o£Pering it to the public, though I should 
never have ventured toliave put it into 
f^xectitfon, had not nay purpose beoi oon* 
jB|pe4 : hy, the encouragement of those 
■iriiaaejudffaaent cannot admit of doubt, 
snd whose smcority. I never had cause to 
dintrust. 



B«ii86ured by mslb. a^obtiticAi, I kvit 

Tl^tuiied to indidp Mie hbpe tkat ^ W(rtk 
may serve as a guide Id thosie who VU^ 
tU^tt)^ may refsall its netiffieittl^raaic^ to Uiose 
#}io hate imA it, Attd edav«y lo tlk<«e \^o 

hAV6 bdl» some ttoAt j^wrfe of that WOtadet- 
fal city, \^Fhkli bOMift &t tdbee th6 HObtetft 
R9liiaki6 ^f W&tlq«^ty« tad 4ftd miist faiUtleis 
^iui^fpieedii Of ttft^-^whlch) i^Ven at the 
lil«st |M^Od Of its dee&y, ^sBeiides sa«NI 
dbwHa to iiAeIrM titesiA aU ettten k tb6 
pnoUdest stesOb &( thetl^ospeiitfi^^^tixk 
&| evi^ikge has stood for emoiiM; in tlfe #ftildt 
-Jr^^^^ hlai Wh the ]%ht of the enth dl 
ilgiii )M8tuMthO 'goa^Sni ^O^ tliroagh th« 
Ittt^ i%Ut of igtioraniM^tlte fouataoA Of 
amkatim to thfe ^olO We^M WMd,<->- 
tiiid #hich «Vei^ YHtkai ret«iiefab^ ^ A 
^ilattlOa ixxxtil^t ^reO^tO!^, ^d j^taatait^ 

tt !|s stOt "iiiAi fbelSigs i^^h as #e vifeir 
«IJte7.^«^ <i»f 1fi^iHb%, that #e look «]^ 
i)h R'OjAe. W% iMt «t "^ith «6i»ah$Dg «f 
tfite 8^ Ve^^tiitidh With Which m shottM 
3^0i(6h t!iro ii^lfehi-e ^ h parent. M 
ttt^ ditftinglttS&ed it ^ikce fi; laid in dttift, 
hMi ttie Vd*y toil ttto Whi6h WO "tread fs 
^$&c3M ]giVM»hd ; ahdwMte^Iihg^^nMttg 
the proud monwnents of its early lgk*y, 
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we fbel that we ourselves^ and all that sur- 
rott&d U8^ are intruders on a scene, conae- 
eyated by the preBenc^ of patriots and he* 
foeis taid by every hallowed recollection of 
md&tt gn^tness and virtue. Unlike all 
elie i^Mb^ in which Mtraspection has smaU 
pMt) and oitf view k dureet^ to what is 
passing or is to l$Oinei*^i^^«t Rome, it is not 
^ yi««imt or the futnrs that occupies us, 
bitt th(» paKti W« t&sm to livf» with those 
wfto hirve g;one before Cht, mi our heam 
iiiil fondly ehedsii tile ^telttfi^ that WDnid 
]^Mt>Ie'AtM6' m&M with tlio shtadea tf <« die 
laifeMr spklur by whMn they were onet 
lal^aMli^, ^md wli<»e very namts^ even 
fiMm <^dhdod^ ha\^ b^n ai«^obiat«id with 
all that KMi ma^le anddigniff Our nature^ 
^h the inoft 6!ll^ltdl wisddl^) at^ the^ 
iHe^ heroic vit%ue« 

li wtt ^eti obtei^^ by Johnifon) iIm 
^* te ^sftrdM thi mibd ifrdcii all local eaio^ 
tiMi, ^MuM b« ittptysidil))^, 'tf it #6¥^ tmdaa^ 
^Wd^, mA wmM ^ ibolish) if it wer^ 

titt p<mer <«f «ar s«m9&i»,<-«^h«ft&t^ inak!^ 

the past, the distant, or the future, predo- 
minate over the present, advances us in the 
dignity ot lliinlang Ibein'gS, IPar from me, 



^ 
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ihmir my &ieiid% faeiaueh frigid pilibv- 
if^j^-m.ywm^fomi^tkxius amaibyMb.wir 
any ground which hi» been dignifi«l.fcgr 
mMdm^ AnM«fy,:)iir)jnrtiieH >.nQlati(^ is 
httit taJlemmdtivhtee fitt4otittojjftr<|iiUl 

tm ivkwe/^cnMicftMifit j*od|4 iu)|jt' growi IfratkAr 

:h.fioridie >imqiiBnojr of the olisenr^Qiif 
lsaitBinfiAriir/:tlM«^ijd)kai^ - fill tbci.i&f^ 

ii^sriudvfil^ifafimiib^ I. h«t 

im}:a|ibh]g]r tor^^ftti^ awJii^r.«iito4^ 
«fa9»dlY«a^iW]Ujpfe9^^ 
eMjrrtoliira^aiuiiiirHfd^^ 

fritm)|fo of g^iWi^,^^ m^ 

hnag^^'of ) hmuty^c^v/ p^fi^^top^ ^.}ia|if#I«iu 
dfiK^iU^j>toi'seq|tmn ;J^ 
tiitiiigionjdriniH^^ipw^h ««Kpc9»il^,) jietif 1^ 
tragile/itiU sfiatk^i^m yf}^h,ii^§m9 

faiOM ii^bided .^/.Utmiitw^ jnod t^h^ jwrtif 

hdTcv jieciit^Mltod w4 4^1lA ; and I fsg^ 

I — "^^ — - ~ 



f^-Pr, J«lbiiaoii'« Jow to tha Heliridet. 
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truly say, that they are the only :^ ^Timm 
without thorns'' that have strewedm^fffth 
of life. • .'^.^ vv) 

Upon Italian literature, howevei^^^ilanre 
said little. The subject has of hta iMm 
canvassed, until it is cmnpletely exhawrtiai. 
All the bright productions of itSr-tdMier 
days are celebrated through the*, wjoiidpmnd 
there is little new that deserves, nery^liigh 
i^lause. Its.former exoellaicecaiBiotitiett 
with too much jnraise, but its ptfesfehritistMi 
seems to me to be prodigknislyidviMbt^i 

The observations on <^ nasals 4aid4Bum^ 
ners of the Italians, maysqetnvtosoHg^sBfe 
pe^ially to those who do notiuiBw 4faE&^to 
be nnju$t)fidldy severe. I osn <ODly siy,J that 
when I ]|$ft Engknd, myifBreJMdkis^.d^^ 
had itt^* were in favour of tteipgiittibciMjr^ 
*«i«4hat my judgment wasvfiRBDiedoupparxm 
eoii6featft intdreourse with 'all :'faida^' j&iah 
^ Inghest to the lowesty^Mtlub/d^^itiibA 
iiiiiivouf^le^ it was pfl»sdd^wi4^ tthketamm^ 
andithat I i^iould be»4raly glatt^o be jmm 
vildfl;ed4hat it Was errdttectEis. »But^I fMtti 
in^ the Italian csirdesy $il ^the emptniess^: thi^ 
frivolity, the heartlessness, and the licen- 
tiousness of the Frenph, witibout .any of 
their polish and brilliancy ; and with aU» 
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and more thaaaU) oar U&lemieiB md enmA 
X4kQ the l^^m^ thq ^fodiam lira itt peq^ 
tual rq^esmtation / like tbem^ they meii- 
doeFkr^ampari^^i but»4alikethein|l;Mr 
e£forta are luumccasafuU : Both, may 9ti|^ 
iiicare to «eem amiable and eatimaUe^ huU 
fdiatever be the object of an Eng^tthmao^s 
ambitiotty lie labours to &Mme* Thmcmw- 
tunA may aoimtimea ahme more in the gut- 
ter of a drawmgitt>om, but their duum mil 
ivot be Ibond like oars in the domeatiG^i]^. 
They pat them on like their coati$ to go 
alttoad in, hut at home their habita are as 
abvmly as the cbesi^ they sit in. An£ng- 
lashmM!!^ by his own fire-sdde, neither hrys 
amde his maimers nor his dress. Nor is. it 
Only in d<(Hnestie life that our superiori^ 
oimsists : at the hasard of being aecMed of 
tiataraal partialityi I wiUmaintain, that tiot 
only is the society abroad generally infe- 
rior to our <MnQ» bnt that m Italy there Is 
nothing woithy of the mme of society at aU. 
Ev^ry one who has knoim the continent 
dmring tfa^s last half-oetaybuiy^ allows^ that 
society has ev^ whene ohas^ed for tihe 
worse ; hut while it has been deteiioratmg 
riliroad, it Itts been improving aft home. It 
has aoifuured ease and elegance, withoiit 
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long^ !pn»priefy ttd ^kMc»utt. London 

^ <cnit<AJneB tierf oUier mettopaSi in tiM 

eiMdleet^ tk6 s^MMlour, the iNriUnnce avi 

tiMf %Ic|^do of iti aociety } imdi trfafle, on 

ttHi^CdMitafiiA;' there is too aetaety whatever 

4utf of c«]^al^ citi^ti, and -the comntiy b « 

4iM»t» b'^lingiand ei^ry eovMtrf n^: 

^iitMl^iodi ikboQndi>'te «tiitit«eed i^ddiehts, 

-^idi%ocid intereomrse, uid fHtii aQ thr^^ 

ptbiiSm 6f paMM life. BUir iift notfaibdf it 

<Ae'i(i}ieftori«}r of Bagljiih Meiety ^oi^^ 

^ia«^t^ than ■ill' the ttuiiibet^ of which it^ 

^mpoteed. * In other countries there is but 

dtfe' ctfcle, ^iri England^ thefe aire ' ittiiiy. 

^Hiouuands'arie ^irt out of the narnW^ ipale 

6f fakMon, ithoScf mantiett Would 'ni3tdfei 

ghu^ the first court of EttrOpe. ' I hslve 

^hearc! tMs remained with i^stbnishment by 

foreignfers. ** I find it utterly impossible,'^ 

said a lady of illustrious rank, *^ to descorer 

Whether English ladies are women of %mily 

of fishibh Or not. I mef with a woman of 

most eldg^ appi^^^ce 'aii&'^aiiners the 

dther'day, with WhosPc icori^wsatibir I was 

4eligW:ed,^i^ iiiq^tifi T f6una, ;ta my a^ 

'liiazeirieilt, sHef WaS^^^th^ wif^ of an apothe- 

The mtwre we mix ih the society ofother 
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eowKtriesy tlie nunre, certainly, we shall re- 
turn with redoubled zest to the intelligence, 
the refinement, the sincerity, and the nice 
sense of propriety, which distinguish our 
own. It is true, that it is sometimes defi* 
cient in gaiety, in vivacity, in the sparkle of 
lively nothings, in the laisser dUer of con- 
versation, in that esprit de soci&te in which 
the French excel every other nation ; but if 
we must choose between froth and sub- 
istance, and if we cannot unite both*— who 
would not prefer the latter ? 
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EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE TO THE 
SECOND EDITION. 

In the First Edition of this work, the 
Author adverted to the then rising insur- 
rection of Naples, with prognostics as to 
its ultimate success, which the event has un- 
happily too well confirmed. In fact, if the 
boon of freedom were offered, Italy could 
not now receive it. The soil is not prepared 
for it, and the tree of liberty, if planted, 
could not flourish there. Like a restive 
steed, maddened by cruelty and outrage, 
Italy may for a moment throw its master, 
but it will only be to receive another, or 
the same. The weakness of the States of 
Italy consists in their division. Like the 
bundle of rods in the fable, if united, they 
could not be bent, but singly, they are 
broken without resistance.— -Yet not even 
their common detestation of their common 
yoke can induce them to act together in 
concert to throw it off. Much as they 
detest their masters, they detest each other 
more. If, however, we are ever to look for 
freedom at all, I am still of opinion that it 
is in the north, not the south of Italy, it will 
arise. But there is as yet no promise of its 

t 
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dawn. The political horizon is dark and 
lowering. Lombardy is prostrate. Naples 
has fallen. Rome cannot long stand. The 
Austrian will soon virtually rule over it. 
Italy, from the Alps to the Ocean, will once 
more be overrun by the Goths, and sink 
under a tyranny the most galling and the 
most despicable that has ever disgraced 
modem times. That doom, indeed, may 
yet be averted. The present weak and 
senseless system of despotism may pass 
away. But whether it is to be the work 
of the people themselves, or of foreign am- 
bition—whether it is to be succeeded by 
their own freedom, or by another slavery — 
is a doubtful question. Certainly, if we 
judge of the future from the past, we shall 
not look, with any very sanguine hopes, to 
the political regeneration of Italy. Doomed, 

Per servire semprey o vincUriee o vmtOj 
(Conquering or conquered, still alike a aiaTey) 

all the riches and blessings with which the 
prodigality of Heaven has dressed her 
happy shores have only served more eflPec- 
tually to rivet her chains. The highest 
gifted among the countries of the earth, she 
stands the lowest in the scale of nations. 
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The strongest in physical power, she is 
trampled under foot by the weakest. But 
let us turn from the prospect of that political 
and moral degradation, invariably found 
together, to the brightening hope that the 
march of knowledge, and the advancing 
£giU» of society, may at length give the 
enalajved nations that moral energy and 
ttigM of Blind, which are alone necessary 
to assert their freedom,— 4hat the blessings 
of a wise and equitable government may at 
length be disseminated throii^hout the 
world i «id that those rays of light which 
are breaking at once in so many remote 
parts of the earth, may at lei^h shine out 
more and more unto the perfect day ! 
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When the Author, after much hesitation, 
originally resolved «poii the publication of 
these Letters, she certainly little contem- 
^' I^rated the possibility of their ever reap}ij^| 
< ft iSecoAd — ^much less a j?onrth ^^m^ iaat^ 
this unexpected success has only increased 
her solicitude to tneiit it ; and she has spa- 
red no pains, by carafitl revision and correc- 
tiott, ie firf^ the>work frbtti -«vwy iyf9grnP 
phlcal error ;. as well as, by consfddrdble ad- 
ditions and altemtiQos, to render eyery «i6. 
cessive Edition — but more especially jto^rf- 
the Fourth,-— more deserving 0/ ttcfcdjstiiw- 
tion with which it has been hswidttred. ' 
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Flobxhcb, 
Decmber 5, 1816. 



^^ W^E are here to-day," as my uncle Toby says, 
*^ but gone to-morrow ;'' at least I hope so— for 
Rome, the object of all our thoughts and desires, 
which we have so long ardently wished, and so 
Utde, till lately, expected ever to see*— Rome is at 
length before ns, and the nearer we approach to 
it^. the more impatient we become to reach it ; so 
thal^ in spite of all the attractions of Florence, and 
all the entreaticfs of .our friends, though we only 
arriyed last night, we set off to-morrow morning. 
We had resolved to see nodiing here till our re- 
turn : but it is easier to form such resolutions than 
to ke^ them ; and we found it impossible to resist 
giving a passbg glance to a few of the many far^ 
fiimed objects of interest this seat of art contains. 
Im m e d iately after breakfast, therefore, we set off 
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to pay a visit to the Venus di Medicis, whose morn- 
ing levee we found already crowded with a circle 
of the ardent admirers who daily pour forth their 
rapturous adoration at her feet. With feelings 
of high-wrought expectation we entered the pre- 
sence-chamber ; a crimson, octagonal hall of the 
gallery called die tribune, where^ bright in eternal 
youth and matchless beauty, <^ stands the statue 
that enchants the world.** 

But my expectations fasd been so highly raised, 
and, I suppose, so far exceeded possibility, that my 
first sensation, I confess it with shame, was disap- 
pointment ;_nay, I am by no m«m8 sure that it was 
not in some degree my last ; for although new beau- 
ties continually rose upon me as I contemplated her 
form of perfect symmetry and more than feminine 
grace, the soid was wanting; the ^icp]!«tt5i^n^^the 
Sentiment I isonght ^, was not there ; she did not 
come up to ijie scmlnseduciiig image in my mind. 
It wfls^ not a goddess, ner a ^lestial being thafc i 
saw htforeirit"'^ was « wotsan^ .a lovely and 
graceful woman certeihly i — bttt stiil ItUnk th«tl 
have actually deen womffi, r€ial Ufixig wemtOj: al- 
most as beautiftil, imd far mf&te inlei^siaaig; tad, 
indeed, to confess the ^uth^-^ ^loaghl h^ 1^ 
were rather thick, and her faeie v^ry ij^stpid, ^ot 
remember, iSiatifi givmg you my tmdidsett^tedopi- 
nion, I make an honest avoival, not at)l<estimptii0(i^ 
criticism; I know that the censarii t <^ti^ pasis oti 
her irecoils on myself^^-^hat it does a^ pt^ve her 
want of beauty, but my want of tas^l^^ and, Odtf- 
vinced of this mbrtifylng truth, I quitted lier 
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presence «t kst^ with no Amall fcouitkmlo find tlmt 
I could not fieel, as I oiighl» ike ftiU f<Nroe of that 
nnapproachcd perfectioiii which has rendered this 
renowned statue the idol of suooessire generatioiis» 
the triuBiph of art, and the standard erf* taste. 

I suppose, after confeaui^ myself disappointed 
in this, it signifies not what I cansayof any thii^ 
aise; but lomnot pass wiwllynnnotieed the beau* 
tifid Grecian statues, the pride of Floresaoe^ tbat» 
ki&rior oaly to its boasted Ventts* a^e ranged 
anrand iier, like satdlites aromid a planet I sqr 
ayGnor, fiv, beaadfid as they are^ th^ are not to 
be canpared vidi her. The dnUest petcfiptioaf 
wad (be most penrerted ta^e, mist be struck wilii 
her sapenoiity. Far asahefidl below my perhaps 
BXtrsvagfloit espectationi^ as fiur she surpassf^ 
€Mry statae tlmt I have ever seei^ or perhaps 
^evermaysoe. finti expeeled tbe distance that 
divided her fiont the seat to be more inuneaaurahle 
«^aiid I found, or £mded» chsfects> when I looked 
fat notUag but perihctsoau 

Batjetastnm fimn the Venns M^ ihe Whetter, 
or Memonlmr, or Amoimo^ or by whatever name, 
ISn g ifs l i f Fj-eoch, or ItaliM, the &nious statue of 
a kneeinig skve, w^ttii^ hie^knil^ is to be called. 
Thtt Mli]^*aMe fignoe is repveeented in the act of 
M^wadiag his empbyment, 4»d loold^ up as if 
lo listen to scanething that is said to him. It is 
geiieia% supposed that he rq>r^s6nts a slave over- 
hearing the conspiracy of Catiline : but I cannot 
remembBT that any dave did overh e ar that conspi- 
racy, neither do I see how any body can be so very 
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sure that he is overhearing any conspiracy at alL 
To me his countenance eacpf esses none of that 
astonishment, horror, and eager curiosity, that the 
surreptitious listener to such a dark and moment- 
ous plot would naturally feieL«^If he must needs 
be overhearing a ^^onspiracy, the supposition that 
it was that formed by the sons of Brutus, which 
really was discovered in this manner, ia surdy 
more probable^ Livy, (you will please to dbserve, 
I am ires^ from reading him) Livy tells us that a 
slave, who had previously suspected, and even 
learnt something of their plans, overheard the con«' 
spirators at supper, talking over their treasonable 
designs, and obtained the means of convicting 
them, by finding out where and when their letters 
might be seized.* Now the expression of this 
statue seems to me to accord perfectly with this 
situation. The foil confirmation of his su^icions ; 
theconviction thi^ he had the traitors in his power ; 
the certainty that he could give the. information 
that would ruin them, and make his own fertvne 
— ^all this I fancied I could see in it;-*<*but I dare 
say it is nothing «lse but &ncy* - The attitude of 
the man sharpening his knife upon a whetstone, 
made me once think that it might be int^ided for 
Accius Navius, that famous soothsayer, who de- 
clared *^ he could do what the king was thinking 
of;" and when Tarquin tauntingly said, *^ I was 
thinking whether you could cut that whetstone 



♦ Li?y, lib. ii. c. 4, 
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18 common nalare and life,— -true, forcible^ and 
energetic^ that arrest our attenttcm ; and so correct^ 
ly jtt^t, so highly finished is the execution, that we 
may imagine it one of those statues ivhidi, in early 
Oieece^ we know it was the labour of a life to per*- 
^ct. This statue was restoiied by Michael Angelo 
with a skill scarcely inferior to the original. The 
parts wanting were so admirably replaced by his 
chisel, that it may be said to have lost nothing. 

In the famous group of die Wrestlers, theflexi- 
bQity of the entwined limbs, the fin'ce of the 
muscles, and the life and action of the figures, are 
wonderful ; but the heads are totally destitute of 
meaning, and don't look as if they belonged to die 
bodies;* their fixed immoveable countenances 
'have no marks even of that corporeal exertion, 
much less of that eager animation and passion, 
which men struggling with each other in die heat 
of contest, and at the moment in which the' victor 
triumphs over the vanquished, would naturally feeL 

The dancing Faun, playing on the qrmbalfl^ is 
all life and animation^ and his jocund fiice expresses 
so much delight in his own performance, diat it k 

impossible not to sympathize in his mirths and 

^'^-'^ — - - - - . , ^ ^. — ■_— ^^ 

* The statues were really headless when first discoyered, 
bot the ancient heads were afterwards found. Some critics 
believe that this grotrtr represents two of the sons of Niobe, 
not only from the circumstance of their having beefi found 
nearly in the same spot as the statues of Niobe and her ebil- 
dmi» but from the considcnilion that^ according to Ofid»two 
of the tons of Niobe were exerciMng themselves in wres^ng^ 
when pierced by the arrows of A^iko.^MeimH»rph. lib. vi. S, 
1. 114. 
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scarcely possible to refrain from begiooiog to 
cap^ about with binou Somebody observed, thai 
be looked too old to be danctDg with so much glee; 
mi4 perhaps the crilicispi might be just if he were 
a man : but, as a faun, I imagine his nature is to 
be fpr ever jajQus. 

These thr^ pieces of si^ulpture, the Whettert 
jtho Wrestlers^ aiid th^ Dancing Fan% are unique^ 
imd are tl^e^efpre valuable as weU for their rarity 
as their beauty* 

A little ApoUo is very much admired ; and per- 
haps his greatest fault is his diminutive size^ which» 
in spite of his symmetry and uncommon graces 
■renders him but a contemptible r^resentative of 
the god of light and mi^esty. He is in the atti- 
tude of the Lycian ApollQ-*<me arm thrown over 
his h^« B-side the Venusp he looks mean and 
geminate. He suffers more from her neighbour- 
hood than the other statues, because more in the 
same s^le of beauty. No female form has been 
suffered to approach her— -none could stand the 
comparison. 

We saw the Goddess of Beauty in painting as 
well as sculpture. On the wail of the room behind 
the statue, my eye was caught by two celebrate 
Venuses of Titian ; one of which, however, is in- 
comparably superior to the other. It is, indeed, 
on exquisite painting. She is represented volup- 
tuously recUning on a oouch, with flowers in her 
hand, while two hideous old women, who are 
opemng a chest in the back-ground, seem to be 
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introduced for no other purpose^ Uian taheighteoi 
by contrast, the. charms of the youthful beauty. 

Thus, the finest Venuses that pamting and 
sculpture ever produced, meet the eye at the same 
moment* 

I suppose I have no soul for Venuses, for my 
attention soon wandered from them to Raphael's 
St. John the Baptist ;' one of the finest productions 
of that inimitaUe master. St John is alone in the 
wildnemess, left, amid solitude and silenee, to na- 
ture and to God. His only clothing is a leeward's 
skin half thrown round his graceful limbs ; and iiis 
youth, not yet matured to manhood, derives deeper 
interest from his deserted situation, and from that 
glow of devoted enthusiasm which lights up his 
countenance, and proclaims him equal to do, to 
dare, to suffer, all that may be required of him by 
Heaven. The fire of a prophet, and the fervour of 
a saint, flash in his dark eye, and the spirit of £- 
vine inspiration seems to raise him above mortali- 
ty. This great picture is an example at once of 
die finest conceptions of elevated genius, and the 
execution of the most finished art. 

In a very different style is the portrait of the 
Fornarina, a woman so called from being the wife of 
a baker, but famed as having been the beautiful and 
beloved mistrf^s of Raphael, who himself painted 
her, as it would seem, con amore^ for the portrait 
is £he very perfection of female loveliness, an4 
combines all the breathing life and magic colour- 
ing of the Venetian school, with a truth of design 
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room-^wilh the most yiJuaUe sculptur^s-^with 
9Dcicait iii9crq>tioii8» bronzeSf gems* Etruscfia and 
Qreeian Yises of terra eptta and marble^ adorned 
widi painting and aculpturea ; among wbicb are 
the famous Medici and Borgbeae vases. The first 
of these is generally considered the finoat in the 
worldi of the most perfect form, the grandest di* 
mensioDSt and the most exquisite sculpturiu It 
represents the sacrifice of Iphigenia» and I need 
scarcely say is, a work of Grecian art 

One of these rooms is entirely ^«d wilb the 
piost costly and ingenious worica in preciotti 
stones. Here are heads and figures of Roman 
emperors and CathoUc saints ; of princely shmer; 
and pious popes of the house of Medici* who have 
hats of jet, faces of agate, eyes of opa]* coats bs4 
petticoats of lapis laauli» legs of jasper, and shoes 
of porphyry. My eye was da«sled with a pro* 
fusion of vases of crystal, with candlesticks and 
'crucifixes composed of gems of every varied co- 
lour ; with diminutive columns and mimic temples; 
gobleta that might serve for the banquets of gpds, 
cups fit for fiiiriest and jewels worth the eye of aa 
emperor. 

But there are two rooms filled with what is stiU 
jcnore valuable**-^e finest collection of ancieut aud 
modem vases in the world* l^eaving the fiunous 
Etruscan Chimera and Orator, and all other an- 
cient mmisters and men, to be described by hesds 
of more learning and leisure than mine, let jne 
speak my admiration of the unrivalled Mercury of 
John of Bologna,-<-aerial, spirited, designing, fiii^ 
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t and i»iirpos&~qttick ia uitelkot» iavtnitoiit 
•aredetice— 4t k Heimes hiBitel^ the winged 
eiiger of the gods, that honrera (or a loinent. 
bc£we owt eyes, ^ j wt lighted on a heayeD-kias* 
ing hill," his plum^ still flattaniig^ and hia limbs 
so jready to spring again into air, thai we almost 
£ear he will disappear from our sight. His foot 
rests <m the head <rf a Zephyr, a beautifttl poetic 
tlKMi^t Surely in some favoured moment the 
god must have revealed himself to the artist^ and 
tooehedhim with his wand;, for mere mortal hna^ 
ginatioli, unasaisted, could nev^r have formed ao 
happy a conception* The fame of John of Bo- 
logna, bcQrond the Alps at least, is, I think, by no 
meiMQ^ equal to his extraordinary merit, lliis ex- 
quisite Statue is &r beyond any modem work I 
have ever seen, and is excelled only by a few 
masterpieces of ancient art« 

We entered the hall of Niobe, in which» to my 
jfnexpressible amaaement^ I beheld l^er fourteen 
sons and daughters, all separately dying in various 
attitudes round the rocta. The majority of these 
Jadies and gentl^ouen reminded me of a set of bad 
actoro ott' the stagey throwing themsdves into 
studied aud affected postures, in ovder to .expire 
with ^kct The number of diem, all giving up 
the ghost aA once^ like the dramatis personse of 
Tom Iliumb^ and ranged at regular distances in a 
formal circle, is perhaps the grand source of the 
bmiesque. If viewed' singly^ they would cease to 
be absurd $ and several of^ them are of iSrst^rate 
excellence. 
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Niobe herself, however, is true tragedy. She is 
bending over her youngest cluld, who clings to 
her kMes ; and while in an agony of mat^nud 
love, she endrdes with her arm the most he^pleas 
of her devoted fMrogeny, ccmsdous despairing in* 
ability to save is expressed in every lineament of 
the living nuurble. 'The powerful pathos and die 
deep-seated expreS8i<m of agonising grie^ which 
speak in her countenance and gesture, find tlmr 
way at once to the heart 

This gioup b in the grand style of sculpture, 
and possesses all th^ serene majes^ and chaste 
simpUcify of the pure Grecian school. Some 
triffing fiuiks of detail may perhaps be feund* 
Though the form is on a semi-colossal scaler yet 
surely the arms are of disproportionate thickness. 
One of. them, however, and several other parts of 
the statue, have been restored by ui^own and 
bungling artists. The e£fect dP the figure and 
drapery too, when viewed from behind, is rather 
ludicrous, so that it makes yon cry on one side, 
and laugh on the other. A statue should preserve 
its character and excellence in every point of view ; 
but while I am writing it occurs to me^ like a 
faintly remembered dr^un, that I have heard th^ 
supposition, that Niobe once adorned die tym- 
panum of some Gredan temple of Apollo or 
Diana. Ifso, it could never have been viewed from 
behuid, and this accounts for the inattention of the 
sculptor to its appearance in this position. *H6w 
different, too, must have been the effect of her 
children, all combined into one grand group, with 
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her own conubiincling figure iii the c^lre^ forpi- 
bug one overpow^ing /scene of grief and horror, 
to what they ndw exhibit detached,-^e9troyhig» 
instead ofamtrihuting tp the eflfect of each other,, 
and posted in a stiff' formal circle to look ridicu-r 

In quitting the gallery, we passed Venus in a- 
great variety of forms^ but it was not always that 
we could recognise in them her dairas to be the 
Goddess of Beauty ; a pretty little croutehing Ve^ 
jtos alone oUight my fancy. We afterwards walked 
through a Imig suit of superb, cold state impart* 
ments in die PalazsEo IHtti, the residence of the 
Grand Dnkc^ to see the Venus of Canofa; so that 
it was my lot in this one day to see more V^enuses 
than I ever saw before in the whole course of my 
lifie. I haTe;no hesitation in saying, that this justly 
. celebn^ed modern Venus far surpasses all the an- 
.^jent Venuses In the gallery, ekeepttng the Venus 
di Medids, but .she greatly falls short of that-^ 
; I mean in perfection^ for she certainly exceeds it 
-in height She' is represented as coming out of the 
bath^ and'drawiag rodnd her beautiful form a dra- 
pery, one end of whidi she has raiaed from the 
ground, and in*ess0s to her bosovn with th^ , most 
graceful modesty Snu^able, f ' •' ' : ^ 

* Judging from the style^ more particularly of the hair,, 
WiDkeiiDan attributes these sculptures to Scopas. Pythagoras, 
who followed Scopas, was the first sculptor who perfectly suc- 
ceeded in the treatment of the hair ; and Winkelman thinks 
the hair in these statues proves them to be antecedent to the 
improved period. 

t The famous Cnidian Venus of Praxiteles, (which was 
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I will not tax your patience with any Aiither 
encomium on her beauties, but content myself 
with observing, that whatever trifling faults the 
eye of festidious criticism may detect in this ad-* 
mirable statue, it is an hoaimr to the age that p]t>< 
duced it, and sufficient of itself to place its authcM* 
in the rank of first-rate sculptors. 

The Palazzo Pitti contains one of the finest ool* 
lections of painting that Italy can boast, iMit we 
had no leisure to exammet^em. 

From the splendid palace of the Ai^cfa-Dukes 
we went to their more splendid tomb. We first 
entered ^e anti-<;hapel, or Ck^ello JUf DqHmti, 
built by Michael Angdo fiuonarotti ; and no^ 
withstanding that great name, you must permit 
ijne to say the truths that the architecture is be- 
low criticism. The, unfinished statues which adorn 
the sepulchres, the work of the same great artist, 
«t« grand, daring, and original in (hdr ^xmoeptaoii, 
the offspring of a mighty mind. An all^brical 
figure, <;aUed, I think, Evening, of a man sinkiilg 
to sfleep on one of the tombs, and Morning, a fi»- 
-fiiale form rising firom slumber, together with the 
admirable statue of a Lorenso, (not the Magnifi- 
Cttnt,} seated in a pensive aittitade, fa|s head restmg 
on his hand, which is supported on his knee, above 

burnt in the palace of Lausiacus, in Constantinople, in A. P* 
475% 18 described precisely in this attitude by Pliny ; her arm 
crossing her bosom presses to it a loose drapery. There is a sta- 
tue in the Vatican reported to be an ancient copy of this great 
masterpiece of art.— Vide WinkelmaK, JSistoire de fArt^ 
lib. Ti. eap. 2^ ^ 10. 
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the sareopbaigitt that holds hit remains, ttruck me 
as the finiest 

Unfinished statues are not legttnsate sabjeets 
of aiddsm ; but I will own that» ^ with all their 
iasperfieictioiis on their heads^" these are, in my 
hon^e epinion, the best productions I ha^e yet 
seen of Michaid Angdlo» and that I have been wo* 
fidly diaat^inted hi them all. His native ci^ 
indeed contains few finished works of the great 
Florentine; and, if I may say so without presnmpf 
tion, none worthy of his fame* In the gallery I 
saw nothing of his exeept his earliest attempt, the 
Maidt of a Faim; the fine, bnt unfinidied bust wi 
Brutus ; and the fiacchas, which, if it had not 
been mscaribed with his name, I never coold have 
^leiieved to haye faKsen his work. It is one of the 
most hideous and disgusting statues I ever bdieid. 
A fbnn meagre even to ektentiation, and awkward 
to excess, with an expression of face and figmie 
nearly ap^achii^ idiotism, represents the Odd of 
Mirtkand Wine, who most certamly would have 
had few worshippers undeir mtLch a semblanee* . if 
the object of the sculptor was to giw a moral 
lesson, by thus represaiting the d»gnsting eAels 
iMTfetemperanoe, as the Spartans used to.exhlxt 
the Intoxicated Helots tolbeir children, he has oer- 
tidnly obtedned his snn ; bnt if he wanted to pra- 
dnce a fine statue, I cannot but think he has fidled. 

It is, however, said that Michael Angdoy in- 
censed at the depi^eciitiling ctitipssnis pFhis con- 
temporaries npbn his preceding i^rks, andJ con- 
vinced th^r arose from envy, ftinhed this statue 
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with great sem^y^taildMVst^HbM^ of its 

arnis, buried itv^keiH^^ fcnew ii must'seaii'be^ug 

antique imm^ately piRMiHinc^it U3^Wik nmsler- 
piece ; and ^B^n^imMn^y oA^ #k«ti Michael 
Angelo would «MiD«Mt Mcb<» W€m4i^?' 
imagined wkhwhttiptMe^aii^'^i^tesiite Oi^ttrlist 
produced the brofagtiariaf mdpMt«ed^^t6%<fhis 
own. It mtAf tasMw^mic^dSiBmlStom c0BiiMs^ 
fieurs; and iftfaissiaturweii«r0Niv^tobediew«Prk 
of Phidias, I oonld not l>e^roBght.t0*fldaiire i^ 

I begin tobe cmivifleed I have no taste* fl«^ 
let any one, not dazasied with the ltwli« of aHaole, 
compare any of tfaework»^of Miclwitt Angelo ex- 
isting in Ficmnce, iwih the bfonJio -Mi»«afy c(f 
John of Bobgna, n»d honeatly wy fcj^whidi the 

preference is duei 

From this antirchapel of tomhs, we entered th^ 

heavy .and gloomy^ but most rmagittficient Mau- 

$<^um of the Duki^^of the Me^i line ; whose 

walls, encrusfted with every variety, of preidow 

marbles, and more pre^iHous g«M, ftMsai a striking 

contrast to its dome of b«r^b]:ich>; *w? ijtts^-pftrodf 

of human greatneaurne?^ wfi%a;nd I suppose-never 

will be, finished. We pas^d unheeded the^^fiw?- 

geous monuments ^b^t fift;ii» nidies; but in Ac 

adjacent church of ^mii Loi?eiMK) there yn0^» 

tomb which ari'eated oot ste¥»8$ <^nd caled*»A 

our veneration. Tl;^Mr^^ bei»e»th a plain flag-stone, 

^fit^^ every foot:^ tepo^ 



de^Medici, ^* the fa^V^^t of ^i» country-" 
This pimple inscjri^^^tit " Pater Patr Jib," coa- 
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ferred on him bjr the np<lM<imi gratkude of hit 
fidlov-citiieiitf and mof ohyift of praUe than 
voliimet of eakgHDiH it oil tiM wmsk$ bis unpre- 
tendmg |[fMn. Mm potMtk tptril would nerer 
hiite dei^pwd a work of mek privote pride and 
pnUic unMilitjr, m the auigittoent tenple wkich 
the mskf of hit dayntwito tnceeston projeeiad 
forthdritthoBonBBddntt They rctt forgotten in 
marbk tno<^ifa^p^ while the memory of Cotmo^ 
who laid the fiHmdatioPi not merely rf a dynat^» 
but of a Male; who gam bit name not only to 
hit coootiy^ but hitage^ end who it immortalized^ 
not by hit conqoettt, but hit virtuet; the me- 
mory of Cosmo de* Modiei it writt^i on a more 
diunble monvment than faimtt or morUe-— on the 
hearts of mankind, and in the ia^ortial page of 
hittary* 

Them hb example vecordt the nsefol kston, that 
prinoes, by eherithing the artsof peace^ may gain 
that imperisfaaUe f^ory which far sirrpaases the 
bding kamb of miUtery i^enown; that there ere 
either and sorer paths to feme and greatness, than 
the bloody and nneevtain road to eonqtiett; and 
AmL the raio* of a small and free state may leave 
a name behmd hin^ which the dei|)otie master of 
empires can never eqmL Yes ( the kings and 
coaqMraei of this world may go down to the dnst 
mmctkei and forgotten, but Ihe name of Cosmo 
de' Medici will be |«vered and blessed while ho- 
necirand virtue are upon the earth. 

LoiSBOzo the Magnifioent is buried near his 
gnmd&ther. To the wise and bemgnant institu- 

VOL. I. c 
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ilcms of Cosmo» Florenoe, previously oppressed 
by the Qrraivay of her bisb^s, and distracted by 
the dissensions of her nobles, owed independence^ 
prosperity, firee ecwunierc^ and werith. From 
those of Lorenzo, she derived the:precioas gifts of 
arts and letters, which have crowned her with 
fame through succeeding generations : but while 
we venerate the memory of these truly great and 
enlightened men, how doubly deep do we execrate 
the names of their unworthy successors, to whose 
.usurpations their very virtues Ind pavdd the way, 
and who, while they placed on their brows a 
barren ducal crown, trampled under foot the lost 
liberties of their country I . • . 

The adjoining Laurentian Library, founded by 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, contains' a very rare 
and numerous collection of valuaUe manuscripts, 
amongst which the most remarkable is the Pan- 
dects of Justinian, said to have been found at 
Amalfi, and which, wherever it came from, is of 
undoubted authenticity, and proved the fountain of 
modern civil jurisprudence. It was produced for 
our inspection with great care^ and is in admirable ' 
preservation. Th^ manuscript travels of Cosmo, 
the third duke, through England and Hdland, 
adorned with views, were shown to us^ but we had 
no leisure to examine them. From the cursory 
glance I gave, they seined to be less the work of 
the prince than of his secretary. 

We visited with veneration the tomb of Mi- 
chael Angelo Bupnarotti, — ^for, as Aretino said, 
" the world has had many monarchs, but only one 
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Michael Angelo." It stands in the church of 
Santa Croce^ the Westminster, Abbey of Florence ; 
and opposite to it is the nonument of n*!il^HV 
whose remains w^re not consigned to it, nor al- 
lowed to proEane this holy earth until a hundred 
years after his deatli* Qoccacio was buried at 
Certaldoy the place c^his^Urth and death, and not 
in this church, as some travellers have asserted. 

.We could not leave Florence without taking one 
glance at its vaunted Cathedral, of which the 
proud octagonal dome$ the. predecessor of St. Pe- 
ter's, towering far above.every oth^r church, forms 
J90 striking a feature in every view of the city. Its 
cqn^Hmilef or belfiry, as usual in the north of Italy, 
does not form a part <^ the building, but stands by 
its side, a lofty isolated tower. Near to it is the 
pavilion-shaped baptistery ; and thus what would 
be all comprised within one church in England,, 
in Italy fdnns three distuict but adjacent buildings^ 
They, stand in a fine open situation, and are built 
with, or rather incrusted with, black and white 
marble, placed in alternate horizontal stripes, so 
that they look exactly as if dres^d up in a black 
^ white-strlped gown. A fine buUding should 
be eon^9sed of one substance and one hue, and is 
9ever: so noble* as when it seems one grand homo- 
geneous mass, a hollowed mountain of stone ; even 
the notched squares of brick or mason-work, by 
l^hich the eye traces the slow labour of aggrega- 
tion that formed it,, invariably impair the grand 
effect o{ the whole, la the .edifipes we are how 
^osidering^'tl^.xlixersitjr of colour aad patched 
•' ^" c2'" • ' 



iinity ct dppetr<in0d, irkicli b BJb indispieiisable re* 
fpkmbt to arehiteCsffttM ^iind^, imd giye ibkm 
stteh fitk air tf Mdelb'HIftM^ %i6tolttei^ thftt ndtfaer 
thrir imposiiig d^Tfttitok^i tk^ nehiiiatiprials) nor 
their profusioli ^ ornament^ cotild previ^t me 
from ednisitkriiig th^tii iU» iM^ameiita of a fdise 
and fiieretriieiotts iterte. ^ ^ 

The frnit dTtlite Oftthc^dfbl %tili r^fiibitis oafinkh- 
ed. iThe ioAde, ttke i^ ou^ fs^of a^utfoua Oo- 
- thie, a son^jattriMe «f <3k>dii&tod Qredati : it is 
itil&id, carved, and |>ir^ddii»i^ Hiarbie ; aad yet^ 
in spite of lall this ittagtiifii^eiic^, ii b d»)gy, dirty, 
bare^ookin^, aM ^ene^mtAi ^^b^ paittHngs,'' 
siiys Eustace in descfibiitg^i^ ^'kte g^t^rally mot- 
terpUees vf ^(ht mtP - W^ Wtt» mf ^affMtkishment 
when I fo^nd tfaltt thler^ tms^^Mtig to be s«&ti ex- 
cept a fl^ old poi^rAits, (atnongVhicli is a likefie»t^ 
of Sir John Hawkw6od,'tbftt Iktrnms bid EngHsti 
knight, who played 'M-dSMJngtfsAi^d kip^ at ^ 
hfead o^the Italian tCoiTdoftiirti) • to* tfe* the whole 
CaAedrai does not conttfti tmy thirtg^ %hich e^f-en 
k iagfuais tk plate totild' piifttehd td be a tolii-able 
picture ; tht)n8h dte^ole tfftfe bf these'!a*lg(iifeys 
do certoinly i?how one ifuch blaelif, tfufefcy, tinWtd- 
ligibife datibs^ as ** martlg>jpag<! te (f tht 16$%^ titot I 
marvdi how there should fee a church wiShotttofie. 

This Cathedtal is adorned ^pdtfc 456me ^Hy i^ta- 
tues of old bishopis awd evangelists, and ^i&i *n 
unfiiftshed ahar-piefCfe of tfta!rt)le, . the last wrtrk 
of Buonarolti, whitSi represents La Pktd^ tis ihe 
image df the Virgin mb«ttiingt)rver the A^ body 



ftot long afterwards, thus fell a victim to the rage 
of his vindictive rival, at the very altar of God. - 
il^ove that altar^ the statue^ of God himself, llie 
£ternal Father, was pointed out to me, sitting be- 
hind some candlesticks \ Inexpressibly shocked, 
I asked the lacquey if it was really meant for the 
Supreme Being. « Steuro T he replied, no less as- 
tonished on his side, at the abhorrence I express- 
ed at the sight of a statue which he had already 
assured me was " beUa asmi P* and, moreover, 
the work of Bacci^ Batidinelli* 

It was some time before I recovered from my 
amazement, and it is not too strong an expression 
to say, horror. The image of God, fashioned by 
the hands of man, was to me the excess of profe- 
nation, and the sight of it was to my eyes wbat 
blasphemy would be to my ears. But the ItaUans 
seem to thiiik representations of the Deity m pant- 
ing and sculpture neither impious nor reprehensi- 
ble, and not a whit more presumptuous or profane 
than those of the Madonna and the Redeemer; not 
considering that they lived and walked the earth 
in human form ; but that " eye hath not seen, nei- 
ther hath ear heard, neither hath it entered into 
the heart of man to conceive" that Supreme 
Being who dwelleth in the heavens eternal and 
alone. 

The image of the « Eternal Father," indeed, is 
less common than any other in Italian churches, 
only, I apprehend, because He is less the object of 
worship. The Virgin is beyond all comparison the 
most adored. Particular saints, in particular places, 
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may indeed divide with her the general homi^ge^ 
-biid; diey enjoy^t best. only a locals and sometinies 
«. transient pc^ilaiity; a saint that is held in.great 
esteem at one town being perhi^ thsn^t no- 
thing of at another) and even when at the height of 
favour^ occaricihally falling into disgrace ; whereas 
the worship of ihe Virgin is universal in all places» 
and. by all peo|»le ; not only, as I bad fancied be- 
fore I entered Italy, by females, who might think 
her, on account of her sex, their most apptropriate 
4uid zealous intercessor, but equally by men, and 
by priests as. well .as . laymen. . After the Virgin, 
some of the principal, saints seem to be the most 
worshipped, th^i our Saviour, and lastly, Ood. 
£bocking as this mayaf^iear, it is too true. I am 
sure I do not exaggerate when I say, that through- 
out Italy, .Spain, Portugal, and every country 
where the Ci^holic is the esBcbisive religion of the 
pec^ile^ for one iknee bent to God, thousands are 
bd^ed bef(nre.^the shrines of the Virgin .and the 
.saints. I know I shall be told by the advocates of 
th^ religion, .that they are addressed only as me- 
diators at the throne of the Most High ; that tlie 
worisUp^ seemingly paid to these images, is offer- 
ed to themselves ^ to their essence as saints and 
spirits alone. Such may very probably be the doc- 
trine of the dergy, when on their guard, and more 
. especially to Protestants : but hear the belief of 
the people whom they teach ; with them, it is in 
the image that all the virtue and holiness resides ; 
and' if this were not the case, if an image of a saint 
or a Madonna were considered as nothing more 
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than their visible rqpTftsenlBtkHiy why d csm 

be better than finother? Why should distant |»C- 
grimages be petfbnnedy and csowds flodc: to wor^- 
ship same one particular imag€, if it had no partis 
cular power or virtue ? And why should there be 
any miracle-working images at all ? 

But more of this hereafter.. At {uresent let mJb 
gel you out of the Cathedral, first givixig you a 
glance of the &ded, time-worn picture of Dante, 
the sole rep^iting tribute Florence evear paid t6 
the $on whom she expelled^ disgraced^ and perse- 
cuted thmu^ life, though, after hb death» she 
contended, with vain importunity, and even hum- 
ble supplication, for his remains* But they r^iose 
<^ far from his ungrat^l country^'' and are the 
glory. of Ravenna, which gave him, in exile^ an 
honourable asylum— rin death, a tomb* 

Tired as we were with sight>seeing^ we could not 
pass. the Baptistery without stopping to admire 
one of its three gates, (for I am sure it could only 
have been that one), which drew from Michael 
Angelo» in his ecstasy of admiration, the memorable 
exclamation, *^ that they were worthy to be the 
gates of Paradise." They are of bronze, and re- 
present, in basso relievo, and in small separate 
compartments — ^£brniing perfect pictures— the faia- 
tory of the Old Testament — ^beginning with thte 
crei^ion of maa. It is impossible not to be charmed 
with the exquisite grace and beauty of the figures, 
and the art with which the story is told : they even 
reminded me in design, sentiment, and expr^sion, 
of the pictures of Raphael. But I need not add 



J^feeUe trilmte of irtwaP ^'fJ^ A wlijoii Im 

^ stamped wilft& tke 8|qp'^^'^'^t)fBiMn«Dtti 

'Aey^iHsre «amoiit€d by i«WWUio OliibWo^ • 

^ cnsBLOt remember poaifciTdy wb«t ceatnry^ Imt 

^ WUete the fbtirfteratb. Tlie second gfite^ v». 

^Tewaating the history of the New Testoineiit^ 

^ibfiQiHsaid to be by the mme aitist* atniekottas 

^ ^cidedly inferior^ that I c«hi scarcely believe it 

sWed&e equal ecnnmendalion of the great scalp- 

tor; and ssto the thirds Which is the work of a ii»- 

tiTe of Piaa^ ^boso name I have fojrgottei^ it ia not 

to be compared to eillier of them. 

Having thu3 run through more things in a day 
thau v^eouLd attentively see in a monthi we finisk- 
ed 9^ morning's survey of the treasures of ilo- 
rence, and returned td the hotel by the side of the 
Amo, in whose clear waters the glow of the setting 
sun was reflected in the richest hues of heaven. 
Xhe situation of Florence is singularly delightful. 
It stands in one of the most fertile plains, and on 
tbe margin of one of the most classic streams in the 
iv'orldy at the base of the lofty chain of Apennines, 
ivhich, sweeping round to the north, seem to screen 
it from the storms of winter ; while their sides, hung 
vrith chesnut woods, and their peaks glitterii^ with 
snow, rise far above the graceful slope and vine- 
covered height of Fiesole, whose utmost summit, 
crowned with a convent half hid in a deep cypreiaus 
grove, overlooks " Florence the fair." 

My impressions of the city itself from this hasty 
survey, were, that it possesses in no common degree 
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floorisbed beneath the reign of Freedom : btfS^witb 
Fre^dxaxx they fled tot eyor. This is no vain-fi** 
gore of speech or dream of fancy. The hiatofy of 
mil the Italian states, and perhaps of almost evsry 
other country, gives proc^of this truth, Ifweioojit 
back to ancient times, in Athens it was in the moat 
glorious era of her republic,-«*4n Etruria^ it was 
while her states ^sted free and independent, and 
were governed by their own chosen ddegatOf^^ 
and in Rome, it was during the Auguslan age^ wliBe 
yet she had known no tyrant, and the last lingeriag 
sparks of Roman freedom were unexpiredf*^-that 
literature and the fine arts readied their psonAeat 
pre-eminence. In- modem times, itwassatben^ 
publics of Florence, Pisa, Siena, Bologna, Vtnioe^ 
and Genoa, that they sprung fdrtii the cempamiaits 
x>f Freedom ; and it is^ far more than poetieaHy iMie, 
that they have ever followed in her train* WUb 
her they appeared upon the ungeniat soUof Flai^- 
ders and Holland ; and with her <^ they sought 
her last, and at present, her sole abode-^'^Bnghmd* 
It is true, indeed, that the want of patroamg«^ the 
disadvantages of climate, of isolated aitiiatk>n, and 
seclusion from the great models of art, tog^er 
with other physical causes, have operated to check 
our country in attaining full perfection in some of 
the arts which are peculiarly d^endent upon cli- 
mate, and its conomiitants ; though, in despite of 
every obstacle, I believe every competent judge 
wHl allow, that theiu*chitects and painters of Eng- 
land, in the reign of George the Third, and even 
more in that of George the Fourth, have fiir sur- 
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fassed their eontemponiries in every other conn- 
^\ and thctt Her sculptors are only eloelled by 
Ae Gaaovm snd IThorwaldsm of Roine. * 

fiutm all the ^re«tttidiiMfiiI arts that minister 

to tke UEipiKyveaiient o£ society and the power of 

man, in evttiry l>ratn^ of science and litentare^ in 

poetry ttt&d doqawice) in the noblest of the fine 

arts IJiemselves^ and in all that is the best proof 

of lltfnr influenee) is not England lit this moment 

ooD^foseedly :anri^7!alkd ? And without freedoniy 

^onld she e^ei* have bera their seat ? Have they 

ever visilod Miy land, however obngetnal in climate 

or sitnalaMi, wldch has not been blessed with fireo- 

4msi ? SpasisH Portngal, Tm^key, and the whole 

vmd ^i^tcHt of the eastern worlds idiere unbound-* 

ed ^wesillii was lavished in gorgeous magnificence, 

ax^i£»eA!teA by tfe»te> ttnbrightened by genius, and 

andignified by knowledge, are strUting exemplifi« 

cations of ths tmth ; and we may observe, diat 

NacfAes and Sidly, tiiongh on the same soil, and 

f>«iieaitli tibe sain6 sun, that produced in die mo* 

dem repttbKcs of Ilaiy) a 'iiegree of eaticellenoe in 

i»€»ence, Btemture, poetry, pahiifing, and sculpture, 

dtat almost surpassed her ancient greatnessy-^«s 



* 1' might enumerate a long and brilHant list of Dames tlnit 
ard, mid %fll be, tbe bbaitit oTiottr coontiy la libe ise arts ; %at 
f WffA 'osfy fiuas a Cbw of the Mviii|$and du dsad, wfcosei^tniiii 
baHfiYeo.^ Ji»ptr^.^i^ jToncSi Sir OurUtopfaer Wxeo, the 
late Mr Starke, and the present Mr W. Playfair of Edinburgh, 
in architecture; Sir Joshua Reynolds, Hogarth, West, Wilkie, 
Allan, Wihdn, WiHiattis of Edraburgh, and Tamer, ia pafait- 
ing ; and Fiaxman and Cbaatry, in^aipture. 
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they have known no gleam of liberty, have seen- 
no school of art or literature* Modern Ro^e, 
which never hailed, the reign of freedom, has pro- 
duced no celebrated poets, philosophers, or artists ; 
for it has been' well observed, that almost all the 
great men which she can boast, both in past ,and 
present times, have been transplanted thither frpm 
other states. *^ 

. I will not stop to inquire whether comtnerce, 
wealth and prosperity, which are the insepariable 
attendants of freedom, may not at least equally 
contribute to foster the arts. It is suffident that 
freedom is the primary cause of all. The fine arts 
may therefore, with truth, be called the daughters 
of freedom. Some of them, indeed, have been 
enslaved. Music, " heavenly maid !" corrupted 
from those youthful days ^< when first in early 
Greece she sung,'' and Dancing, (if indeed the 
nymph be of legitimate birth,) have enlisted them- 
selves in the service of Despotism ; and Architec- 
ture, we know, has been the slave of princes. But 
those nobler arts which demand the higher ener- 
gies of miiid, and the force of original genius, can 
live only in the atmosphere of freedom^ It would 
not perhaps be difficult to trace the cause of this, 
and to show, that, beneath her influence, the mind 
becomes more active and vigorous, learns to trust 
to its own powers, and to exert them with more 
energy and success. But I know you are laugh- 

» 

*■ 

• Tacitus somewhere obser^es^ that after the battle of Ac< 
tium, Rome never produced a single great genius. 
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ing at me all this time for laying down grave 
truths to you with so much wisdom and self-com- 
placency. At the same time, let me tell you, that 
they ate truths, however you may laugh, and how- 
ever little dignified by years or knowledge may 
be the person by whom they are propounded ; 
they are truths, moreover, that would lead to a 
thousand others equally just and evident ; and, 
therefore^ for my owli sake as much as yours, I 
shall forego any further discussion of them at 
present ;— especially as I am very sleepy, which 
may possibly be your case also. 
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LETTER IL 



FaoM the Tower of Ihe Pdazaao Veechii^ Abb 
tiorwig) we fp^re -s fiurew«U look Id tke wUte 
▼iUa^ gay gardfiii% and kai^puig .Tin^wdft, ^hsi 
cover the beautiAil sbpe «f FiiMle^ gfacdUif 
rising iiiunediald.}r fiKwa ike ctftgR. . • ^'-> 4? 

We gazed with no common interest at the C^* 
vent on its utmost amnmit, where our owti MUton 
spent many weeks in retirement^ and where he 
loved to meditate, amidst the Etruscan ruins of 
its ancient city, 

<« At eremng, on the top of Fiesole" 

The long range of the snowy Apennines rose be- 
hind it, the glittering points of which seemed to 
pierce the bright blue sky ; and the eye, pursuing 
in imagination the upward course of the Amo 
through the wanderings of its beautiful vale, 
seemed to penetrate into the deep secluded re- 
cesses of Vallombrosa, amidst whose ancient 
woods and haunted stream, the Muse once visit- 
ed Milton in dreams of Paradise. The deep win- 
try snows of the Apennines at present barred all 
approach to the now-deserted Convent, and we la- 
mented that we were too late to see the autunmal 

2 



beuly of <« the fidlcn leaf fli VflUonhMML*' No 
<pot of h» mtAm kad teaih onrgriBlMt pod ao 
■ttomdv to nuul as tfe j ^i ' m m ^ ia tho - " ^-w t T of 
FfeiwMx^ wUch. ke has oomocnrtBd m nmwrttd 
vrnpe; and the vemaabnaum tlMi MMtoa, in iIm 
dqri of Im jpoodifiil cndnBiasBi, wliile j«t the fiur 
fiuse of )<fatdie was opaa to Iub imdariBeBod mfe^ 
kod wBndorad in lliaae cUigksfiil viiaa» Utt «U 



flwir beaatyy gavo rtiiiiii nadodblad lAwa to out 
qrfli» fikcMt oa waa my firat viait to die kuika of 
tiio Armv I Bhan lOMBbar k wilii AeliBga of do« 
KgiMt erca if k bo my ke to ooe Aam no mof«i 
Bat wo laft Fkmnoe widi Ao kopo Aat iriicn 
tke Toioe of Ajpring wakes again in tiiesa ¥allflj% 
and the sanahine of SaaBBwr TCateves tkem to 
tertiHily and beanty, wo shall romk tba diades 
of TttMsany. 

* Itwasdiflkoit tofoaneBabor tkatDoDsniberwaa 
ikur advanocd^ as, bmeadi the brilliant beama of 
an Itifian sun, we putaned oar jcmnmj to Siena. 
The kedgea on eidier aide wore co n e wd with Ike 
luxuriant laurustinn^ jaat haratiHg into fiitt 
fatoomy the creeping clcniati% and Ike daric-green 
fetia^ of the sweet-soenlad bay. 

Tke pale aaddcned hue of die olifo^ m fkU leaf; 
and coveted with ita blaAanJag fraft, c o n t ra a ta d 
well wkk tke de^ ridi tints of die nugeadc oak<» 
trtfea^ whoae fidiage^ dioi^ brawn and withered, 
atill dharag to their andei^ ifj-covered branches 
nad abed the lingerii^ bemtk^ of autumn over 
the item features of winter* 

vol- !• D 
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i a^ft£v'ftiH'^viiK9«xdit«iid}ottTO grates 1^ 
tihtw^r ^are^m^paper win po6try, hai^in realitjr^ 

temifioittions 8i»>«> fiii% itsiibott^ aibgigaabe^ ki 
cfaicrMterMf grmidr»lii>vimetaUe!r tls^^iiukfc)^ 
itJbas^'S'JDaciiily«great«fiendii idiaairii«o ^ r<,ifap8t hnaft 

iaftM ocMiiitryl<>iAii<)'<if it ^^ daiimrfittikiUlnd]^ 
ttAseii ifgwD'gttatpii Mliid ijyjwro 

'aild«^iidhitelN»tkig^a'4DoittitrJr. tw a'.*',A .ttr7JD0f 
noF fer€»ttie^%iioc^u8esiior inelosumss^iuw'inaii 
dd^nsred wHb^^sUmteAldffves^ thifcaiiglAfbfiiiiiitodQeti 
kiia^ iJifloAicii^ tluul oii]tabt>buaheft«vglilidMA»ip 
The skiTenly negle<it«t dppoirfaiicejof^jdHB immr 



tift« lib|3l»)^. of jtiii «iariift iif ili&caiid 
tfartidfn; htiveta^mcHrixAielaBeholjr'eifedt)' li^'UfiWIli 
but t<x$r.wieU with" the hfiartlB^ ottd diiaooilfllfid 
appearoBeeof the peopLe, whohenLtc^ietb^.inyil- 
lages composed of loog naerawstcefiUtof miserable 
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Wvck, ' dw £lth . and wr«ldb€dBeM.0f whkh I il^ 

utWTifapg^t^. Hot a aiagk.iieAt cottage by the 

way-side^ <Mr rurail hamlet, arsiiiig<fiEn»^hou9e^ is to 

be saeftf javeaa the^chateaa is. zane^ and iriien it 

>ppehsS|,at ia in. »atate a£ djlapidatjon end decay, 

airi Aha »eiy ^benfa. of j^aami not surroaaded widi 

pisatoMi^liatHi ■■ilwy .gr.waodi^ :or padcs^ ongasdans, 

litit(i«kh.a'.4]ttliy JoOage appcoded to ils£miial 

WKh^jwcdmf Sam (rf)»i did tike cbaetfid' cottif;aSt 

snAhaipfpy'a^Bttaat^^seatB of our amUiag ooantry, 

T«ear ioiinyi maad^' aa I joanurfed throiig^ the be* 

pndndy)biit dkieiiwy atwesLef J^ngwriec aod Pro* 

^noqt^. It waui -dvaiiig the aeason of the TiBteg^ 

tocv 4Mid 1 Jcan^ tndy say I saw. na mgos of minh 

M»:festmty r^^ IK Scotdi; aie»«9r k infiiiite^ niore 

jocund. Sven at that lovely, time of the year, 

in iaiUii!g idowh. be<nre«i:die bare tvedbss rocky 

baaks^oC the Blsene, .mid.ramiiBg aground con-* 

tinuaUy in the^ afaaUoar tnnvents . diat intersect its 

babad shindy bed, i €oiddinot:hiilp^'re<»lling 

Q^fMNNT -Ovmiwell^ft pithy obaorvatkai on a very 

diftoent oonatry,. 1< that it had. not wood enough 

to hang a man, water enooi^ to drewn l^im, or 

^aiPth enoi^bSo busy him." 

-^The KcMhisaeriainly &r supertcAr to. the South 

^ tinttm^ NoroHOidyis uifinitBiy priettito than Pro- 

V3snce^S$blitthrottgfa0Q^ itisthe Jaost unpioturesque 

eoatitty ki Europe* France is, iadeed^ every where 

bdaadad by beauty. The A^s^ die Pyrenees, the: 

fislt^e inountams^ * and the Jura, contain within 



* On the road between AiHibes and Niee. 

d2 
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world: B^t . the ooayntiy th^e grand lipund^!?^ 

i«st ; it is a d|iil pictufce ^et iH a piM^ 

In Italjr, on tb^ wntraiy, thb||^ % ^^, # 

vinter» eveirjr thing WfacQp^anitivdy Wy*t '^ 
pcAsants live on their Uttte fiinns, lind th<jf;.fj<9^* 
ed cottages corer 4he fiice of the |^|aiuit^,>p^^4(ftit« 
ing the pleas^g juna^^s of rpral Ufemi.agrifl^ 
iial labour. Tlie oHye trees are^o^ l<^.r^^^ ^ 
Bu>re luxuriani grow* than in l^rfli^;;^/^^ ^^ 
palehueisbeaotifoEy coiitra9ta4 IffSf^ i^thitjtie^lp 
spiral finrm of Uie cdumbar^pr^fif^ 9^4^^^^ 
ibUage of the a^od oafc. lliq;*©!^^^^ fW^ 
with rowa of popSafw, ooMe(&p4, i]iy .iiitl OTiiril^liy 
garlands of rJnes^ twined' firoin tf^^^;tr.e%. a|if 
hanging from tha brahches in s^g^ ^ MifS ^ 
that they look as if die who^ c;^t|ef J^hfEM^f 



dressed out for some festiyp oecwfH^f^ . Ji, /_ «i:,it: 
. This mode of managinjg J^e\id|^i^^J^91f«^ 
though greatly more picturesque, ax^pup^ 
ders the wine made from theia ef :^ 4n&ia9«.gi|f^^ 
to that produced by the scrubby li^t^ vmej^fd^i^ 
France; and this is the casewhei^yer. t||ept^|f§p^ 
is pursued. A curious exemplifiqatipn of thia .po* 
eurs in Madeira. On the north side of the if^akd, 
where the Tme is still ^< xnarrieii to the ahn," apd 
taught to cling to ii in gay dusters^ the wipe isof 
a <hin» pocuTi sqboIv quality ; but on the other pairta 
of the island, the idnes that produce its staple 
wine are trained about four feet from the ground^ 
on low slopii^ trellises, which cover the steep side 
of the hills ; and I observed that the same plan is 
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'{>\t(shiAd'2n 'numy parts of the Tyrol, where tlie 

.win^ 'Ifc' 'j^nutfkeWy good, lie short dirobby vine 

liable;' of- franc^' however, m" a. far' inferior cli- 

i^tS^'Vibii^iiijIfy^odace tlte finest wine. in the 

w^^'te^it'the ffoocbi^s ^ the Vintage seems 

fte1>eM'^^d^icir'^)toporiiah to the u^ineM of the 

vilicyttroK 

^ ''BtH'ir^'liihTing you, << like » ca4 back- 

•^icflf^^^'iiiS^ FtmiceiTorg^^ Oiai.t ought to be 

g^i^iig 7011 oil itl'ltaly, and more es^eciaUy on the 

t tt>^ bebre^ Tibt^ceand Siena^ on which we our- 

. !»efees iifiVahceid In 'tHe most Idsordfy manner ; for, 

rdiikiii^;^^ttiis eue^re day^ iiever did we venture iipon 

rwiy psibe appn^ching to a trot Wretched, indeed, 

f^ th^'fiit^ oft^O^ ikrho, likii us, trayel reOurim! 

2ji an 5^|l')ibiif'^ere w6 persuaded to engage at 

'¥Y6teince 'tihe ttib of nmlea, and the man, or Vti" 

ikMhi try whose united eflbtts we are to be dragged 

along^ day by^ihy, te a pace not at all exceeding 

.{fi^iilBiAyHtlitat'oF an £nglish wa^i^h; stopping 

fSflb^iodnit^enc^ of these animali^ two hours at 

Isbi^l^dijfom^^^^ than an English 

jH^^'}^ •' l^tniig up in the ixiorningi or rather in 

tti^^adteof the n^^^ about ibujr hours befoite 

ltt)ri{ifirei^ ; dnd Wb^ by our kbonrs,. we have 

.MM^ed a ffistEmc^ often ^oT thirty miles, we atie 

*|>lat iq^fottpe'tiightiii whatever wretched Odaria 

t mtir^ e^ "dcjitiiiy inay have cctffducted ourselves and 

Aitf innlAi to. ' *^^-* ; - 

' ;9tes is the regular proems ; and after bebig ope- 

ikiefl' tqpoti ini this miBUUier for six days, we ar^ to 

arMhi'i at fitome^ a journey of abput 150 En^^h 

Mleil: St is an' admirable exempljAoalicm of Ihe 
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m^ondcrfiil effects of patience and perseverance ; for 
. our progress is so nearly imperceptible, that ncxmey 
a priori^ seeing the rate at which we inove^ coulS 
coniecture we should ever weX there at all. We'did 
J^ 0.. ffll .W ^l 41, mondng. ,h.rf«g 
only half a day's journey to perform ; and yet loiig 
before we reached our destination we beheld the 
magnificent spectacle of the sun setting in ft flood 
of ^ory ; while the beautiful star of evening ligVted 
her lamp in the western sky, and the full glowhig 
moon rose majestically behind the Apennin^^ to 
.light us on our way through the vales of Tuscany. 

Without any romance, I do assure you the tnbon 
doe$ look larger, and shines with far more warmdi 
and brilliancy, in the sky of Italy, than amidst the 
fogs and vapours of Elngland ; a thing by no means 
bnreasonable or unaccountable. 

The scenery through which we passed in oiir 
journey to-day was singularly beautifi^ Some- 
times winding round the sides of the hUls, We kkik- 
ed down into peaceful valleys among the motiif- 
tains, in whose sheltered bosom lay s<%ttered*cdir 
: tages, shaded with olive-trees, and surround^ with 
-fields of the richest fertility. Our road lay a Iofi|( 
time through a narrow but beautiful vale^ fttid by 
the side of a clear rippling streaim, half hid by 
wobd, the name of which our stupid V€iiwri$io 
could not tell us. We passed through the little 
towns of San Casciano and TavemeUa,«*«»how 
-much happier looking, than the dirty, neglected, 
(snd ruinous villages c^the South of France f 
; In an early part of our pilgrimage We passed 
stole convents, whose grey walls^ half codcefded l^ 
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^t^ i^^ slgade of tbe colmnbar CTprass and spread- 
iag plnt'^ iMre still the habitation of the secluded 
Hioi]^ ; rich and linuurious oo longer. The vast en^ 
^QWia9i!^ots.9n^ possessions of the cloister are every 
w^i^gQil^^d its votaries are now abandoned to 
^^f ?^ (not voluntary} and neglect. Not far from 
]^f^j^ .in.» cpmmlkpding eounence^ stands the 
^[^!S^^a.(Ch or (^vent of Carthusians^ 

>yheriB/l}i^.Ute ^ofoctoiiate Pontiff Pitts VL, first 

j[9jaL^4V~^^^l^^^^i^^^.^^^^ ^^ from whence 'h^ 
)^i;iis,fQi^jfa|[S)»;ahd almost, ignbminibusly) dragged, 
i^tJlJlieiiimo^ perish in a foreign jaiL 

f ttU ^ipgular that tbe representative of £%• CSeter 
j^Jr^Qeived* from .the Cadv>Uc Fr^ch'only insult 
aiiii^imt^^^l^ froni tlm. Protestant Eng^b, re* 

^ ^ About siac iniles from Florence we passed the 
C«bu£^hr.fMl4 Co&yeQi of Sta. Maria dell' Impfona^ 
^ jj^<j^,niy|)tile. ' its pRciiniary wealth has passed 
|r^^ |titX^Qt^u^Si what no dpubt its reverend fiv* 
|(e|f^;eft|j^ treasure, a mira^ 

^uio^iJLJ^ found many ages agd 

l^^ij^d iii^^e^^ on the very spot where the 

j^Sl^^, mjli. i^ li^^lionour now stands* More than 
ii^Ci^ifia^tp^^ pfthe miracles die had 

]Pl^)9g^j$^C^^^ quarto volume j ^d, asl am 

4^i|S|^jJs^ ilhehas gone on working them 

j^lffjf^lBJ^^y ^y.er.sinoei I noonder what num1)er of 
i|^rfpi}i!ltQVild GonUun the list now ? I Was assured 
by, the Vettunno^ that whenever any 'body adced 
amy thjyp^ of her, she did it for them diriectly ; and 
hfhgftve m^ soia^e most marydlous details of her 
performances. 
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.4Bhe is tmMiNirta4 to i9«reiiee in gettt ilfll%^ 
and i9a( by.lheifyriesMirad iBiigiaini|i«,4ifigr,j«fk9» 
fayr tibc Onnd jk^m ipg pcw i j and <«rwid ipqpg^ 

w^^«t94^ or. an inniiiMi^i^jdfpiidodf AM. ilh9 g«Mi!' 
iPftl^^Ur after |i#r ft^^^tfit^for tum^i^flimfk^ 
Ql^nOf^bdGijre the ie|sir|^fin jb«f>|M«li«r'^hMok(i 

,^^ia thon^t to la;^ aiagijrer.4^^ 

dif«p»s<^ iietter^'d^ aii]( doofor,; .mi^j iji^MtinHj 
^^mt^ii^ caftjr.from the ]|m» .-psillikaCT^* iJbgnt 
tpro^Jiuiidred jrearfy ago; sQlbat.liar.dtin^io b» 
at theheadofthe facttlQ^areincontestabla. Ivrts 
caciqw to know the pa r ticiJ w a of thaonginaUKif* 
C0feryoi sncb an iovaluabla MwAwmtii and kami^ 
fbat discontented at her loag confinement under 
^roond^ which waa indeed a most natural fteUa^^ 
she took the opportunity^ when som&peasaalB were 
^^gF"g above her head^ to make her sttnatioii 
known by load cries. More» I nud^e no donb^ I 
might hare heard, but an unlocky fit of laag^iter^ 
which seized me at this part of the narraticm, eo 
dhocked the piety of oar FtUmna, that he actii^ 
ally crossed himself with horror, and leaYing die 
rest/of her edifying story untdd, he retorned to 
bis mulasy by the aide ci which* he walks thiee^ 
fonrtbs of the way. 

We arrived late at the little inn of PoggiboiiBi^ 
wh(eife we are to sleep, and which is by no means 
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iiMo«iteili|l6' fi^ ft tMditrf itm in llily; To b» 
gjMPi^ ittHKiotaii' ii» jaiiaiamlyv lliat we u^muk 
pda^<kMi^i#itk<ii{Mfe'«^ the «r J» 

littlilliii^ir lia imoonmoi oooiip^ 

aiiMrjiii^)lliiiqMgU#^^^ the bemiOT 

to fiirnislu This plan of boBBgfcdl&s&einBlee 
l0f4tuiimif^^ml^^ yoo ;: but it is eii»* 

i0ttm^wUlk^^lim&^^^ BgreeMe mode 

ette^fioot^lK^lit^rBM^ gMw ivposilieo, or iiK 
tiene ti wi e^tiiig^it^ia^tlto^^flytepto^ as wdl u of 
sooefimeii'-eMiaf^e o 4inier by the FeteriMTe 
iiiftclt4i^i!i|iheniu()tteririip^tt^ 
fisen 1^ ypiMt#Ofi 'HI' italyeiioiilftte well on the 
beet Mbjeelr^fbli«tieaiii^, end generally select ip»* 
li9A^.^finAiiov^'like('tui» whetti they never expect 
tonr8oe4l§aHi? jwfaereai;^ thfief «re very aasidaoas to 
ploueutbe l^ye«piai^' who are their constant cus- 
toipcrs^ madf are aiikunmr^Sy and^ in their line^ an 
imfMetant bo^ in Italy. Onr VMmkio has pro* 
niisod-i» an:' eaceellent' dinner, or, as he calls h^ 
swppct^.im the lower order of Italians still seem 
to presewe the clnsiwcnl custom of making their 
principal meal in the «f ening, about seven o'clock. 
I cannot but think diat this plan, pursued by the 
higher order of English, the Vettmrmosj and tiie 
old Romans, is a very sensible cme, as it allows 
time for the active business or pursuits of the day 
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to he ^ver before asseflnbting at the sociai board* 
Bnt here it comes I ^* .£!ceo&^'' says the Gameriecey: 
placiiig on the table the mmetti% or soap, iik a 
hi^ tureen, conttaUuo^ pLbiitpdr hot water, with, 
aome half-boiled macaroni in it. If you d6n':ft l&e- 
tluus kind of soup, you may have bread boiled in 
W9tfipt itia? aU the samei. :» (Them Is j4i«qrR^«.fAi^e 
f^gmtad fNMteeaea diioeac^ ta mill liltb?ltoarjiyp»» 
4M|^:«fk whatewr.iiQrltlt niay )i^ ^rilhwi^.i^^ 
c^tedltalian.palaiiea coal^ n^er. tider^ti^vauidi a 
palioHib . : This is .gdneraliy IbU^ed bfrM Jlpittrnm 
lAk^cmsii^ or «i#iaihiui9p»4of 

tttriaool^ imftl^aof Oil./ Tibea iicw^^tbefiiviBfH 
iAaoh.t»Kla]i ^iffimm ia tharabape ^of Jbilf #£ia 
atanmLtttrJKgr^ attaudedby soimoijhir imA^^ 
babk^diih) fwiteWtng vstroiig 4;>£gariiQ</^ ■.. ,; .s.> : 
ri^ifMTouldvyaa likerU> dine' with w^- Bail l:ia9miot 
pEaitiibri yi»R;^iBttiwar,.beii>g>hmfi^ .'So .gofid 
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« JBMOivr At ii« o'dock ne kft the tilhig0:«f 
. W hlg^ e bt M i^'^iMdi MidUMOtttt Mr friigfiiBiigf bgr 

:iiAi«d>l^.dali]bi|tai#iflg l>Miii.'duit4MlJight8d 
eteaaig^lMM^t 'file ttiriMttiiittttiieljpiMld;* 

dbMT UiHe Jft^«ftlMi' iMDly btiiBilii kii. — om4idg 
xHlfft'lliial Ikie'^ftosmr gronad^ o* onr ititt noBfe 
froaea personai ^yialdod -to fab gtiihl kifliMiiOBb 
^"CKilMUi ttttdh ^n^'ibe top vtf^fln «gty Ullf niH 
iMHeted by^ jingle icMfroitttbtf Uoite of vuitw^ 
and equally unshaded from the beats of saBliMr» 
at the yery verge <^ the fiertile regum of Tuscanyy 
and bordering upon a sterile and deflate tracts 
which extends many miles to the southward. I 
eannot give you any adequate idea of the utter 
nakedness of this singular wastes which is so conv- 
-frietdy destitute of all kinds of vegetatioii» that 
^not a weed^ n<Mf a sing^ blade of grass»nor heMb, 
nor lichen, meets the eye over its whole extent, 
while ltd bare and brolDm suifiu^ is heaved up 
into small abrupt mounds or hillocks^ of pek arid 
hue, whioh have every appearance of having been 
formed in some crisis of volcanic eruption. In- 
deed, the wihole country is composed of nothing 
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bttt the maHfiTi o« t^MfUM^ of ^U ietvffic. ttgettta. 
Strung ! thatpheiLfioriiione Hmh tbrebilMtisiittld 

trace of their existence— their effects should^^M^ 
1^ 40 irU&M to the t^mmamt thw^cM tfMlfer- 

V T)m» 4«^ 'wbudi I jMiv «tatf AmntlMMflMNlM^ 

IB >tW Jimii'Ukt^JBaUft^^ 8^^ 

^jfey^Mtou^ «lli jfreqpieatij^ nC ittbuggiiiigniijlli Ah t ■ 

^Bom^m^ tti»jhoiBwg.w«ter«id»itoid, t<rttoiiaft- 
4hmvir|ik<0ut.jB| JiBM«»e r qtiEn ti lyi itt vp^ Wleitticf^ 
eKi^|lt9m9« fBtikatt «hii4Kieneiof dwidaiiiM ipmt 
^ nm^%\d»^t9imm. : LfhrgttE dmeWiiiitlll 
^oalhe MitfarWd t^ionint get 3rM^diMu|ll<lit^; 
iKi> eia}^ iMtler ^ foi f idw . UlkiaBev«04iitt$ritii]ff iA^ 
;it«qiiffiti4 itber^ttttertib nreoKr Mippc t y i ottAW^ktm^ 
mmr tfaAt4hegr. m^aib neMr >tOv^uifwd^faM'Jbft^^ 
for the/Qedillf^7pltqpoi«{Dfipa8n9ei; kid^ iHiftfe^^ 
tfaeve J0 Ik eoiNiidi^iMe pMtsf the tMmiiMxi^fWlft^^ 
-nocavrjiigc^cw |)eiM«ite^-r-:. L.>iiit? .:. -rvj i>Iu -.nil 

.geiady; it^ «m|»k», to ihe eBCMttyiithe 4^im^tiUdMmm 
-^tbeaacieiita, sg called fepBt titagecr<>mMrt]6e to 
the wayA^giwaa'Areiaetia aiieair tfurkint^^'^^'^ 

The ciQr iM» aa tmo^m^iA ipp^^ 
Ktroeti^ or rallier laA^ ate jkind tirifii^ Jd|(lt 

- * • ^ ' /■ ■ . 
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JMSM ftlteift iii »iilM i y MhwAair pM HM ioni » who> 

^-rMm fifelJiM* iMnteniiMirith Ugh towtinr 
fiMT define^ It is cufioiis to seeibftMWJ it iililil|^« » 
^4HM4lRtM«aUkt«£cili«k f UmI^ ^n^^evy^lulBV 

%IIM«H»IMiii«ilil3»i;Mm^ il i# teHitgkiiA* 
94lMNlad,Jte9S!itett^^^ staa«aMge^ 

ifiMktlMttll^ iMir iMhr 

aiM^illMllV*tadftIi«^ Iftite walK 

lllli«i|Mv^idteSi|^ ereiBtiMl f« 

¥Mipil|tiiWii>|Wiyttt ? M tqa fi da % Mniecl w ftadr 
^ggntiti^fhaifciMWMr . Jtpiihikg ^ to the gt^riDiii 

fl|;|$MH1^llb^^>aft4^ate 701^ a diiserttttiMi *im iti 
l^^M^lh ami J^m»Mti iDidfe ]uy a^^ duMiveries 
t)>«Mw»iMi}iMmi lib heawn -wibjr £ riiMld t^jmi 
the old ones, whidi are ^ifBQeiled ina tfioaiMmd 
h^et^^ialifUdk^c^iaajr Aiid'B &M MA authentic 
Ufft e roi^ cifcato'^fltrtetaii. eiigki,*MglPthe Romisii 
ctAo^Jiilkk^^mili^ pe&fieA 

&•# JUkht^U kmr'm as nmodeni i^uMks, of itti 
ret^olpiimf^illf^^^^ it& biood]^ 

^taaM]lapraspeiiCy»iud0eiiHe,m^ Tfaaes 

sveduttged sinoe 100,OdO armed citizens nwrdi^ 
ed om of its ^i^^ttB^ far throiigh the arfaole of its 
deserted extent scarcely 18)000 mhafaitants can 
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nAir:b«»niinibciMcL Dante hasiiiiklifajy aflitiidjith^i. 

Jt s^ireliiiia ito ImntecL tt|^mQt%ciiflMkaB4| 
gua^ oirer everjr odMr d^ of • ItldjR^:? ffiiHioKB^ 
vfn «o .iifttedEy.as;MUf^y*4o4ieaeil>;^d^ 

t^ Minli iwQuittering. erf* ^itimh^ctiiM^Tmltihesiim^' 

hm}$titpnef^ whe onDdnctMi ii8ftkfoiigk4lie iiMMi^ 
4p«m,soBi0 aalaaL defiect jm/ artioUglioM^titfMdib 
ipeak ^llD^IaIIgnilge intdiUgiU 
wliiim o£ tlM begi^urg^ the »BBt ft^^ 
aU ItalMBf tov»s» seuned jCo tm»'itmiMiipkiM^^^a» 
not inMe Aaa uauAjr mdadiaM ; '4nd tl|i6litde^i«fs^ 
commnwd mAkmlhexB^maB* saffideM toiiMtitiMii^ 
HO, thotif. Sienft ^baBat& ift the hi|^esl |Mcftclldli 
tihslrae TvMMudiafoct,: it.is almiafinsted iMtk tlift 
InM .T»Aoan'i»miimeiBti6ii^ in^^wluek tte 4c$iglii» 
fbl hunnonjr^of.tbe Jbuiguigei iaTwh^yloplKiJdiid 
Ihoiigh someivhal aaftened ftoni'^Ac .tvangiiiff 
Floraiaciy sttti evevy tBitiali*0 andiG^ cwen hiki^ 
aeefpnNiomMred/ like ad H, rand-Ahr tftning jHfnni^ 
ttowi attd katsh guttural aomida ilse QiKtreMfel|r'0& 
feittifre t0^lbe ear. «... .- j.hu> .' 

- The Dtaano^ or CadiedraVtia^oiie o£theiMrgeaV 
IbeaTieaty and mofit magnificeBt dwrcfea 0^^ ilalf* 
Hie tower of the can^amUe, or beUpy» k.h«db 
attached to the buildiiig; ^bnt the Mrfarie^ like 
^loreoce, is buik of altanate' lajers. of black vni 
white marUe: like Florence too^dt i»ffWorfc>df 
the thitteenth centuey, ^oid oi tbat ORchktetaiv' 
which they have die : impnckmce bare tio eidl 



GoliUfy tti&«£^ < k>ihigfat mlii ifar i M^ 

be duKimnuiittd^UMbAraitti' il stutdsoit a* ^et* 

imMiiAibyimjflij^ cif;:-tlqpft i«niiki|f'«Alitag' ihe 
wfaob3d>readdil of* its fronts «iid ettleii"by dMfee^' 
pBindpaUjdo<M'&<. > PeririildA^p t<y «0ilklk^a^e 
iiEiM^bfji^tiilJieis aoiliBHigBMCttioK^ ftdottieAlMA'' 

J^Mhife i»itD^Ae^tnteftaplendiAin««civii^ llml niter^ 
Qiklic* 5Qff€s^bHir|(ttiid tlifltereifiDweviii^ proftlBistf 
^Mpaoienl^rtiii^Ipigect MDMoioimdii sMvt^ 
iMgmfi«entIjr^:but.'itoii% ia iaj>;li]iinble'iipiak«|/ 
i» ijiinitidy faeMer a<iilfited for osterfor blpildiiig : 
i^ looks jieMdjr aa well eroL at firat^ sustaim^filii 
lei9& isjtogrK bmn: lune and eaqponire'ta iMathMy 
imdi iribenrmiiAIe -iiDaUi be ataihcdy nuMssMCPvered^ 
aadk daaa^ byxbge^ k-preaerves .a:<Bnioodi, sou 
Hilt aod oaqMitted aof&ee r batiwhaterer nia)r to 
tka«|[;hl anitUa bead^ Am mixtiiFe of voafrastiag 
eotouia^'i^lhec AH oomble^ <ir any other Imid dT 
buildiBgs, «iist[«av«r be.offiHisive to'the aye'^of 
t0rta«r-Qiiljr cooeeb^e-wfaat would be the cffisol 
af'Wastmiiiiteff Abbey or Yc^k.Mtnater^ covpfed 
fmm-fttp (to; balbtolii jrkh. fabdc . and white bavi^ 
acNital stripes ! — ^Yet such are the :cajthednifar*4if 
JSnToaca aiid ^Bieim^ EqaaUy .semate from the 
ipenerdble nngesly of the Qatiaic aisle^ 'Or th^ 
iaa^[theiunj^ jbeanty . of. the Gfteciam colo&nade^ 
biib-rTioitiid^ hea^ Go^oatches teat tbehr :a» 
fai^fltfdiiwai^t €Mi defiDmud Oneoiaa pillars,, and 
Hl Idad^ ofnankMt fritlarsd-.amay iirto little nicttm 
JJKiaaiat brerruas every p&]:toC.tbe'e€iifice^rpei!pk^ 
ing the w^tfied eye with its iiselesa intricaciibs^ 
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-^ Tbe ifcnder supportifig colimns of die fiug^ 
maasure do(H>ways rest on tbe backs of cronelMiig 
Ijomi; a barbarism we obaenred tbraogb the wfaole 
of the Milanese^ afnd whkh, I beUere^ is 6f Leaa^ 
bafd origin* 

In the interiw, nothing meets the eyebatAm 
yotap (rf* miurbte magnifieaide. .AJM^reTOurbeadt 
the kfty dame, and axure Taolty stqdded mdi 
goldeoi stars^ refuresent die glories of die firma^ 
ment; and beneath your feet is spread a panrement 
wbifix was the woik of agei^ for fenr oentmrics 
paaied away before it was completed. 
: £kildly by means o£ a dark-gn^ marUe, inbud 
wpoa a whke ground, is repres^ited, wMi att> the 
fm^ of painting, various eTcnts of sacred hastory, 
^f which the Sacrifice of Isaac stradc me wilh th^ 
hJgheit admiration, diongh I belie w Moses sttik«» 
mg'the Rock is generdly the most esteemed* Hie 
figmre of Abraham graspng his kn^ is one wUch 
Will not easily pass away from the mcmoofy« It 
Vas designed by Beccafinme, (detto il Meceari* 
no^) a Sieneae painter of the fifteeirth century, w^ 
great spirit and truth : and theeaseof thefioiring 
oitdine, the dignity c€ the head, and die force of 
expression, make it radier seem a fine design 
drawn on marble, dian formed of such intractable 
materials. 

After having been worn by the unceasing trend 
of feet upwards of a century, this wonderfiil pive? 
inent has at last been covered with a moveable 
wooden flooring, which is raised to shew you its 
aeveral parts or pictnres* 

8 
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The eye is beinrUciered with the varieties of splen- 
dour that attract it in every direction, and wanders 
from Papal busta to Grecian statues; from the 
magnificexit marl>le< fvlfit, richly adorned with 
basso relievo^ and its beautiful staircase^ to the 
^^dly Sixty baptistery^ and the Ghi^<Gh0pel, 
oil irtucb piety hw heaped more maginififwiiMp 
than taste would perhaps have direckd- . < ^ 
It isi^anied witli a oo^^ in MosfuCf. euom^ 
at %os^ of a jpicture of Carlo MaiiatCi*s» so-adml^ 
rably4onQ» tbivt I could sc^n^ iH^licm itwaa 
Mosaic, and * JtiOt painting. It>ia «(0iiA9lfill iviftk 
what fiddky^ both in. design und caUwrii^ tf nisre 
mechamc art^ can give back t^e copy in stom^ <f 
the masterpieces of the pencil. The mpst 4elaeaifee 
touches are imitated. i 

In the niches of the chftpd stand two celebrated 
statues by Bemini«— St. Jerome and a Magdalen* 
The former is the best ; but the affectation of atti- 
tude, the distortion of limb and feature, and over<- 
changed expression, tiie want of nature and sim- 
plicity, which are the irredeemable fimlts of his 
style, are still but too apparent, even in these 
much-extoUed performances* 

We stopped at the door of the sacristy adjoin^ 
ing the church, to examine a beautiiul Pagan altar 
of Parian marble, adorned with rams' heads and 
wreaths of flowers, found in digging the founda- 
tions of the cathedral, and converted into the pe* 
destal of one of the pillars of the doorway. 

At the same time and place, was dug up a muti- 
lated group of the Graces, universally allowed to 
vol. I. E 
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be the finest representation of them in tire world. 
They are pkced in the library^ to the greatest pos- 
sible disadvantage; so injudidoudy elevated, that 
the smallness of their stature {Ex they are consi- 
derably below the human si2e) makes th^n appear 
contenoptibley and so lost in the glare of the lavge 
sectary window, that the eye can with difllcuhy 
trace die perfect symmetry of their forms. From 
these circumstances, from their dirty discoloura- 
tion, and their mutilated states (one^ead, and va- 
rious arms and 1^^ being wanting,) it is not till 
after some examination that their excellence be- 
comes apparent My first sensation was disap- 
pmntment ; my last, delighted admiraticm ; and it 
was with difficulty I tore myself firom gazing on 
their faultless beauty. The air of easy and unstu- 
died grace, the unrestrained simplicity of attitude, 
the chaste des^j the freedom of nature, and beau- 
ty of expression, proclaim this admirable group to 
be one of the purest models of Grecian sculpture. 
When Raphael was only sixteen years oM, he 
came to fiSena to assist Pinturicchio, (another and 
a senior pupil of his master, Pietro Perugino,) to 
paint the walls of this library in fresco; and as he 
generally gets the whole credit, or discredit, of 
every work his pencil ever touched, we were as- 
sured they were his work. The fact is, that the 
designs were his, and there is no doubt that one 
compartment, (that on the right sid^ of the room 
on entering, and nearest the window,) in which 
his own portrait is introduced as a youth on horse- 
back, was executed by his own hand. 
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But he was sent for to Rome when the painting 
of this library had made but little progress ; * and 
there is no reason to think that he ever painted 
any moreof it. This is beUeved to be hu earliest 
existing work, and it is therefore valuable, for it 
is certainly interesting to trace the progress of ge* 
nitts irom its first faint essays to its latest perfiM* 
don ; but I will not attempt to conceal^fircon you 
that these hard, ri^d, upr^ht figures, stm^ me 
as almost the most hideous old things I had ever 
beheld in painting. But for tibi^ name of Raphael,! 
should never have looked at them twice; md long 
and vainly did I look, in the hope of finding oat 
their excellence. The inspection of them, indeed, 
raised my admiration of Raphael hi^^r than ever, 
not from their beauty, but their excessive ugliness. 
That the' same hand which feebly sketdied these 
straight, stifle, Gothic figures, should ever have 
portrayed the sublime form of St. John in the De- 
sert, the angelic beauty of the Madonnadella Sedia,f 
or the faultless perfection of the Martyrdom of St. 
Stephen, % was indeed a proud triumph to genius. 

Sixteen years bad not elapsed between the exe- 
cution of these two widely difierent works,-— the ex- 
tremes of good and ill. What a transition ! What 
a space passed over I He had not only to teach 



-•^ 



* Lansi. 8toria Pittorics. 
. f lo th^ PiU|U[zo PitU at Florence; almoatthe only pietupe 
1 h9d tben seen in that incomparable collection. 

X At Gepoa, in the Church of S. Stefano. It is worth 
while to go there, were it only to see this picture. It is part- 
ly painted by Qiulio Romano, but designed by Raphael. 

£ 2 
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himself the very rudiments of design and first prin-' 
ciples of compositimi, but he had to unleani-*a 
fiir more difficult task — ^all the dry Gothic manner 
— idl the rigidity and poverty that he had ac- 
quired Irom Pietro Perugino-— faults glaringly ap- 
parent in these figures* Sir Joshua Reynolds felt 
humbled) on examining hjs early portraits^ to see 
that he hifd so little improved upon them ; but Ra- 
phael might have looked at his with pride^ to be- 
hold his almost immeasurable progress* From 
what he had already achieved, we may crnijecture 
what he mig^t have d<me^ had not death cut him 
ofi^ befcMre his early spring of genius had reached 
maturity, at the age of thirty-seven. 

We visited the Accademia delle Belle Arti, fill- 
ed with the productions of Sienese artists* Out 
of Siena you see little, and hear less of the Sienese 
school: in it, you see and hear of nothing eljse. 
^^ Lieta scuolajraf Ueto^popoloj^* was the character 
given to this school of painting by one of its most 
discerning critics. — Oay in colouring, free in de- 
sign, allegcxrkal, fanciful, but not deep. Its preten- 
sions to antiquity reach even higher than those of 
Florence, and in that alone it surpasses the other 
schools of Italy* It is the oldest and the poorest, 
the least learned, the least scientific, and tibeieast 
distinguished of them alL In a long course of cen- 
turies, it has never produced a single artist whose 
name has been heard of beyond the Alps, except by 
the small tribe of virtuosi, with whom, indeed^ 
names are the most in^porfant part of knowledge. 
The fame of Raphael, Titian, Domenichino^ Guido, 
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pr. the Caracci, Corregio^ the Poussins, Claude Lor« 
Th raine, and Salvator Rosa, has filled the world, and 
ir: been revered by thousands who have never beheld 
' ^ their works. But who ever heard of Casolani, or 
<s^ Vanni, or Meccarmo, or Beccafiume^ or even Pe- 
ru2zi ? 

Guido di Siena, the earliest of them all, flourish- 
h ed in 1220, while Cimabue was yet unborn. His 
b pmntings, then highly celebrated, still exist in the 
Accademia delle Belle Artt in this city, whwe stiff 
black figures of forgotten saints, and grim old Mi^ 
i: donnas, extended on gilt grounds, seem made in 
t scrupolous canfonnity to the second command- 
ment; for they are not << the likeness of any thing 
in the heavens above, nor in the earth beneath, nor 
in die waters under the earth." Yet the praise of 
Guido of Siena was sung by the first poets of his 
day ; and his pupils vainly emulated his works. 
The Sienese pretend that their Guido was the revi- 
ver of painting; but that the art, or such rude at- 
tempts at it as these, was ever wholly extinct, I 
see no reason to believe. In the most barbarous 
times, hideous representations, or rather misrepre- 
sentations, of men and animals and landscapes, 
were probably made ; nay, dubious and forgotten 
names of the painters of such works have been in- 
dustriously grubbed out of the dust of antiquity by 
laborious compilers of long disquisitions that no- 
body but themselves will read. Paintings of the 
fimrth century have been found in the Catacombs 
of Rome ; and as for back as our eye can penetrate 
into the darkness of the middle ages, in whose ob- 
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scure anniUs the history of the fine arts had no 
place, we find that Greek artists (then the only 
ones) adorned the churches with the images of 
their Madonnas, some oi whidi are still to be se^i 
in different parts of Italy. 

The manner of these Greek artbts waa preser- 
ved, and but little improved upon, by Guido di 
Siena, Giunto di Pisa, and their oont^nporaries. 
In these days, painting was the art of deformity* 
Even the works of Cimabue of Florence^ who was 
called the father of painting and considered a pro- 
digy in his day, are for the most part only exami* 
naUe as illustrating the history of the art ; yet he 
was unquesti(mably the first worthy the name of a 
paifiter-**-the first who struck out the right path, 
and dared to study and to copy nature. He even 
attempted to give some degree of life and animar 
tion to the fiice^ and somewhat less of strait, 
stretched out, rectilinear wretchedness to the fi- 
gure. He was so fiir surpassed by his pupil Ciiotto^ 
that it was confidently asserted by Petrarch, who 
was his frigid, and whose portrait he painted — 
that the art of painting had attained its^ utmost per- 
fection, and could go no fiurtiber ! His ^ritaph in 
the Cathedral of Florence, boasts that notfamg wass 
wanting to his powers, but that wfaidi was wantii^ 
to nature hersdf ! 

Giotto^ the subject of this eulogium, was bred a 
shepherd, but bom a pamter. The son of a poor 
Tuscan peasant, with neither example to fire, nor 
instmction to direct, he amused himself from child- 
hood, while tending his flock, with drawing ton the 
green sod, or the cottage wall, every object that 
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In the Church of San Quirico in Siena^ I was 
much pleased with the flight into Egypt, by Vaiini. 
The expression in the face of the child is perfectly 
diyine, and in the head of the Virgin there is much 
of the grace of Corregio ; indeed through the ^v-hole 
piece I fancied I could trace an imitation of that 
great artist's style ; his easy^ flowing, but some- 
what incorrect design ; his grace and sweetness of 
expression^ that sometimes almost border on the 
verge of affectation — ^but it wants the charm and 
the fascination of his exquisite works — ^the colour- 
ing is poor and false — ^there is no breadth — ^no 
greatness of efiect, and the hand of the Virgin is 
so awkwardly twisted, and so ill drawn, that it 
grievously offends one's eye. It is a good second- 
rate picture, and there is nothing in Siena which 
can be ranked higher. 

In the same church,^ and by the same^rtisl^ is a 
Deposition from the Cross, in which the grief of 
the Virgin is finely given. 

But by far the best picture we saw at Siena was 
the Sibyl prophesying the birth of our Saviour to 
Augustus. It is finely conceived, and marked by 
great force and originality of genius and expres- 
sion. It is the work of Balthazar Peruzzi, who 
lived early in the sixteenth century, and ranks as 
the first master of ihe Sienese school. 

Misfortunes pursued him through life; bom in 
poverty, and too modest to contend with proud 
presuming rivals, he struggled Icmg in obscurity 
and wretchedness, till, in the sack of Rome by the 
soldiers of Charles V., he lost all that his labour 
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had anuttsed, and died in extreme misery, leaving 
his wife and six children to beggary, and his me- 
mory loaded with the suspicion that despair had 
driven him to shorten his days by poison. 

The present school of painting at Siena does 
not promise to surpass the former. In the Acca* 
demia delle Belle Arti, we saw some of the works 
of the professor and the stud^itSi which were too 
bad for criticism. 

A beautiful little Torso of a Youth, and a muti- 
lated Victory, caught my attenti<m as we were 
leating the Accad^nia. The perfect graces the 
purity of style, and exquisite taste diq>layed in 
both these fragments ; the harmonious beauty of 
fiurm in the Torso, and the fine flow of the drapery 
in the Victory, prove them to have been first-rate 
pieces oi sctdpture. They are of Grecian marble^ 
{like the Graces in the Cathedral,) and were also 
found at Siena. 

We next went to a palace, called, I think, Sara» 
coni, and walked through a long suite of cold emp- 
ty poverty-struck rooms, filled with a great mun- 
ber of bad paintings, not one of which was worth 
looking at ; and we saw a very dirty Marchesa, 
whom I took for a maid-servant, and was on the 
pomt of giving h&c some money — ^for she only made 
her appearance as we were going away — when our 
old lacquey luckily prevented me, by announcing 
her rank. She had in her hand an earthen pot fiill 
of W wood-ashes, which the Italian women of all 
ranks use instead of a fire, and carry with them 
wherever they go, both in the house and abroad. 
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Tkej call it their mariio, * and it is iadeed that 
HMurito to which they are the most constant /We 
bad a narrow escape, however, from the Marefaesa's 
other marikh^L mean the live one, the Marcjtese 
himself—- *who. intercepted us on the stairs> and 
was bent upon making ns return to listen to im 
compliments, and admire his paintings, for which 
we had neither time nor im^nation. 

We passed through a pleasant promenade, 
where die son was shining bright, , apd some 
Sienese belles were slowiy sauntering al(ffig, lut- 
tended by their oavaUeri servmti^ all attiiied in the 
same costume, blad^ hats and feathers, and i>ed 
diawla* Round the circle for carriages, a youlh 
was dimng bis caMche, or corotella, sitting, not 
on the booc, but in the carriage^ holding the reins 
at arm^ length before him, and drest something , 
tike a French caricature of an English jodciey* 
He meant himself for an imitation of the tJiings 
<Hie used to see peracmating coachmen in Hyde- 
Park and Bcmd-street, but had not attained any 
resemblance to them« In short, he was quite a 
Duidy or Exquisite of Siena, and he cracked his 
whip, and tried to make his horaes ptanoe (in har- 
ness,) and laboured hard fin: apphuuse, particitburly 
fer 'Ours ; for seeing we were English ladies, and 
resolved to astonish our weak minds with a dtspb^y 
of such Jehu genias so far irom home, he pursued 
«8 wherever we went, fidU drive, up and down, 
through ail the narrow streets, and twiofe nearly 
TMi us over, in order to ensure our iqpprobatiQn. 

; ' ■ - r 1 I - . - ■ — ^— — ^ 

* Husband. 
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Siena is a very dull place. Some English friendB 
of oars who spent a winter there found a great want 
of cultivated sodety. A few ancient, iU-educated 
noble fionilies iidiidi>it thetf hereditary maniions ; 
but even these mix Iktie with each other ; it bdng 
the laudable custom for every lady to ait at home 
every evening to receive cooqsany, never making a 
visit to another. The gentlmen are divided 
among these rival queens, all of whom are happy 
to receive respectable strangers of either aex«-but 
what is there in such sodaties to attract? That 
tiers are among them many individaals of aecom^ 
plishedfflind and manners, I do not doubt Iiqpeak 
(Hdy of the society in general. There is no thealM^ 
Mr eipera, tier pidbiic amusemetit of any kind. 
Life stagnates here ; for its active pttrsuats, ka in* 
tarests, its honours, its pleasures, and its hopes, 
can have no place. No happy Britim can see and 
know what Siena is, without looking back with a 
swelling heart to his own country. 

We paid a visit to the house of St. Catherine 
of Skms where ftre still to be seen — besides an 
ugly chapel {mmted in fresco—^the stony couch 
on whtdi tlie poor little saint used to sleep at 
ni^ts, and the very identical spot where our Sa^ 
viour atood when he espoused: her, and put the 
^^ding rii^ on her finger \ My astonishment was 
uni^lerdble. I have seen the marriage of Christ 
«tid St Catherine a tibousand times in puaiting, 
httt I always caneluded it to be metaphorical, or 
thought at mo^ that credulity had magnified 
^ome accidental dream into a vision sent by 
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Heaven; but it never once entered into my head, 
that any human being had ever imagined^ or pre- 
tended that such a marriage really did take place* 
Yet here I was repeatedly and most solemnly 
assured by every body present, — consisting of a 
priest) alacquey, a tailor, and two women, — ^that 
our Saviour actually appeared on this spot in his 
own proper person, invested her with the ring, and 
declared her his spouse. * Nay, they affirmed that 
he carried on a most affectionate correq>ondenoe 
with her, and that many of his letters of crajugal 
love lure still extant. Of these, however, I could 
not obtain a sight ', but I saw, in the public library 
in. this city> several epistles on her side to her dear 
husband, Jesus Christ, and her mothei;-in-law the 
Virgin Mary. 

That such a legend ever should have been cre- 
dited in the darkest ages of extravagant fanaticism, 
I could scarcely have believed ; but that it should 
have been gravely repeated as authentic in the 
nineteenth century, nothing, I think, short of the 
evidence of my senses, could have convinced me. 

Leaving the library, which contains a great 
quantity of books, though I would not answer for 
their vfdue^ we passed through the Piazza Pubblica, 
a singular place, shaped like a theatre, or rather 
like a fan, with its paved radii like fan-sticks con- 
verging together, and riveted at the bottom by 
the Palazzo Pubblico^ a building answering to our 
town-hall. What it contains I don*t know, for 
we had no time to enter, the FeUurino by this 
time becoAiing outrageous at our delay ; and in- 
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tumal visit, might do so without the smallest in* 
convenience or difficulty to himself. 

What vas far worse, it was miserably cold ; tke 
wind blew about us, and we could get no fire. 
But there was no remedy for these grievances, 
and we resigned ourselves to fate and to bed* llie 
two hideous old beldames who had brought us our 
wretched supper, had left us for the night, and no 
human being was near us, when we heard the 
sound of a heavy foot on the creaking staircase^ 
and a man wrapped in a cloak, and armed with a 
sword and musket, stalked into the haU. 

If we had" been heroines, what terrors might 
have agitated, and what adventures might not 
have befallen us ! But as we were not heroical, 
we neither screamed nor fainted, we only looked 
at him; and notwithstanding his formidable ap- 
pearance, and that he had long black mustachoes 
and bushy eyehlNX>ws, he did us no mischief, 
though he might have cut our throats with all the 
ease in the world : indeed he had still abundance 
of leisure for the exploit, for he informed us that 
he had the honour of lodging in the house, that 
he was the only person who had that honour, and 
that he should have the honour of sleeping in the 
next room to ours. 

Fuiding him so courteous, and being aware 
there was no means of getting quit of him, we 
treated him on our parts with the utmost civility, 
perhaps upon the principle that the Indians wor- 
ship the devil ; and exchanging the salutation of 
" Felieissima notie /" (a wish which, however be- 
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nevolent, there seemed small prospect of being 
granted,) oor whiskered neighbour retreated into 
bis apartment, the key of which he had in his 
pocket, and we contented ourselves with barrica- 
doing our doors with the only table and chair that 
our desolate chamber contained ; then in uncur- 
tained and uncoverleted wretchedness, upon flock 
beds, the prey of innumerable fleas, and shaking 
with cold, if not with fear, we lay the Bve-Iong 
nigbt ; not even having wherewithal to cover us^ 
for the potent smell of the filthy rbg, which per- 
formed the doable duties of blanket and quilt, ob- 
Uged U8 to discard it, and our carriage cloaks were 
but an inadequate defence against the blasts that 
whistled through the manifold chinks of the room. 
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We got up, however^ at four o'clock the next 
momhig, unmurdered— our friend of the musket 
and the sword, I make no doubt, being still fast in 
the arms of Morpheus; and we bi»gan inthedaric 
to wend our weary way from this mberable Osima* 
First, we had a, horse added to the three mules, 
and then a pair of oxen were yoked in front <^ all, 
and slowly toiling along, this combination of ani- 
mals at last contrived to pull us up the long dreary 
barren hills, whose broken surface, strewed all over 
with huge masses of rock, were the only objects 
that met our view. 

At ten o'clock we stopped at a solitary house on 
these wild wastes, called La Scala. It was the 
filthiest place I ever beheld, and the smell was so 
intolerable, that nothing but the excessive cold 
out of doors could have induced us to have re- 
mained a single moment within it. Two hours, 
however, did we stay, coweruig over the smoke of 
a wet wood fire, waiting till the mules were fed^- 
for they could get something to eat, but for us 
there was nothing; neither bread, coffee, eggs, 
milk, meat, fruit, vegetables, nor even macaroni, 



Werct to ))^ ^d ; m Am we iB%ktl#iF«6tiirT«4fiQr \ 

br^ok&ft^ upon tult fisib fHc^ in O0j fc«d not om: ^ 

VetturinOf more provideui iimfk Q^«filvM PTQ^u** 
oed a store ^ ytele kiaY^ and b^b^d fggs 
thftt bq bud laid in Ali Si«M^ W« h«d. ob^eryed « 
large hot^aaar tb^ i^ttac;^ of Sim Qiiiti^^ vtucb 

we ^asiMd thtMgb tUs liMVCliing^ wd I IfaTAt 
fitm A^ difty squalid siltoMft of I^ £Mi, b^ 
tw^eo ibe a«t0 of pi^iiig Uie fira inUi lies' bve^tb^ 
that H ia » P»1jiWQ> wbioh bdongp to tib« iioU» 
fliiiiUy of Chigi^ but &at tfa^ Mnre^ live A^k^ 
now, ^ tbi^ 98A Qttirioo k ittb«bited 0|i)]P by 
poor people, << MoepC iiukod ti^ cmcm of tb^ 
church, who," she said, << were ricchissum*' O^ 
ioqiuripg into tbd Mioqiit of t^ WcoM 

ilprDTedtobe800opowni|»-;§9rl << Bto4b» gvpii«- 
dear! Unsbl" 

FroBi I^ 8€aU wo tolled up upparently intor-r 
nmrnblo bills, till at kfit-f^H^ontiiBry to i^y ea|»ee« 
telioiu~we reached thq top of tho wild hihJ 
sayage mountain of Radkofoiii« It was heapctd 
with the tremeudoua ruiua of nature* AU aroDudy 
bi^ blue fragmeiita of ba^tic rock ware strew^ 
so thickly, as in most phwes wholly to ccaiccM^ 
the surfcce of the earth. When €qcpo$ed to view 
between these heaps of shattered rock, it was quite 
bwei, and looked as if from Cfeation it had jiov«r 
borne onet hbde of gmss. DaA harroa hiUa of 
stone, rising all around us, met our cjre in eftary 
ioMimi I it is unpossifak to conneiya a mor^ dor 
solats scene. It semed lui if the bdngs that m^ 
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habited it must o{ necessity partdke of its savage 
nature ; and the aspect of those we saw well ac- 
corded with its character. 

The countrymen were all clothed in shaggy 
sheep-^skins, with the wool outside, rudely stitched 
together to serve as a covering to their bodies ; 
and pie<^s 'of the same were tied about dieir 
thighs^ partially concealing the ragged vestments 
they wore beneath. Their legs and feet were bare ; 
and this savage attire gave a strange, wild efiect to 
the dark eyes that glared at us from beneath their 
bushy and matted locks* Indeed, their whole ap- 
pearance reminded us literally of wolves in sheep's 
clothing. 

The wintry blast howled arotmd us in stormy 
gusts ; but we braved its fury, though not without 
difficulty, in order to ascend to the town, or rather 
village, of Radicofoni, which is considerably high- 
er up the mountain than the road, and wholly in- 
accessible to a carriage. Higher still than ihe 
town, and impending directly over it, rises an 
abrupt rock of most singular appearance, which 
has its base on the very summit of the mountain ; 
and on the utmost pinnacle of this rock stands the 
Castle, or Fort, of Radico£bni» 

To this perilous-looking elevatioki, the violence 
of the wind rendered it wholly impossible for us to 
attain, and it wlis with great difficulty we clam- 
bered up to the wTOtched little town <^ Radico- 
foni; which, after all, did not contain what we 
went to seek, — ^viz. casts irom ancient medals and 
gems, which, as they are made at the Baths of 
St. Philip, a distance of five miles from hence, 
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I concluded would be on sale here. No such 
thing ! The Italians seem to neglect the most ob^ 
Yious means of making money honestly, but spare 
no trouble to get at it by begging or cheating. 
We were assailed by a crowd of stout, sturdy da- 
morons beggars, any one of wh<»n, if they had pro- 
Tided themselyes with these casts to sell, might 
have made a considerable sum by us, and probably 
by most travellers. In England, there would have 
bmi abowlanoe on sale, not only in the town, but 
at the inn. 

Tlie distance of the Baths <rf* St Philip, the im- 
practicability of the road for carriages, the short- 
ness of the days, and the severity cdT the weather^ 
prevented us from visiting this curious manufiie- 
tory. I understood that the water of these springs, 
wliich holds in solution a fine calcareous deposit, 
is artificially made to break into very fine spray, 
which falls on the models, and in time forms a 
perfect cast The specimens I have seen are sin- 
gularly beautiful. 

In retammg to the inn, we observed, amongst 
the immense masses of rock which were heaped 
around on the mountain's side, some very striking 
basaltic columns ; perhaps I ought rather to say> 
rooU of columns, for I have never seen any else- 
where, and am ignorant if they present the same 
shorty amputated appearance. None of them, I 
think, were so high as three feet, and they seldom 
exceeded two. They reminded me much of stems 
of trees growing close together, and cut down. 
I did not measure their diameter, but it could 
scarcely be more than six inches. 

f2 
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Farther doro, Ibe youiig ttmituKn^ or p«t(sai»t 
boy^ who was our |;iud^ (and whose siKe^p-ddB 
clothing formed a cwrious ^onlaraat to his bare 
tawny k^ and feet of a deep red-hrown, ^r cop^ 
per oolomr) showed ns a large vodk of Uoe com- 
pact basalt^ whichf when struck with a bit <^ 
stQiie» emits the sound of metal so exactly) thtac 
had not my eyes corrected die unpression made 
on my earsy I should have belieTod it to have been 
a large bell stnidi; by a hammer. Though mi- 
mense numbers of masses of rock, similar in ap- 
pearance^ weve strewed around} ncme of them pos- 
sessed this properly^ The peasants all say this 
mountain was once a Femvi^i^ which is Tciy nato- 
rally throughout Italy the generic name for a vol- 
cano amongst the country people ; and it is inifios- 
sible to look on this scene of tremendous desola- 
tion^ wiidiout sympethising in dieir belief, that it is 
the work of sid)terranean fire. 

The Dogami of the Archduke^ by theroad««df^ 
reminded us that we here quitted the firontiers of 
Tuscany, and entered the Estates of the Church ; 
and a mile or two farther, at Fonts Centino) we 
9tx$eped to give the oflicers of his Holiness the ous- 
tomary bribe of five pauls not to open our trunks, 
ludeed, throughout Italy, the JDofomh or Custom- 
house! op^atw as a direet tax upon trayellers* I 
ha?« not y et mrt with oue iustance in ^ch a Imbe 

bea beau refuA^y though ocduiopaUy the officers 
em both inioWot md ^^pipeeitire. Thf t fMum. of 
a I)pgsAa, «ot only in ev^fy stats^ but in tfrery in- 
dividual town of every state, is likewise exttwidy 



ymxatiBomf both to tirnvdlen 4Mii rendenCs, and a 
muMBii «f mott (^rcgiow idMordky oa Ike pHt 
of the gavcmmQiit& Hirougliottt Italy it U the 
mhm; ae 0tale lets itsdif be o«ldoM im tMy by 
]!• n e^ h b ow: and die contimnd esMutiatioii^ 
die paj^nent of petty fiwB, die delaye and ineoleaee 
of effioe, the w i ■ngliiigi^ die * loss of time uat 
hbideraooe of biuines^'' not oidy aie the g r on a cat 
possible annoyaaee to iht htckkas trwelkffv boC 
are a ooiapiete dieck npon eoannroe. 

After coiwpOTBfidhig^ m taami, at die Dogum 
of Mb Holiness, we were allowed to prooeed m^ 
voleatod. it w«a darl^ and no moon lighted «a 
Qifc leiMP wy thiwti^ dds desghrte countty. BydM 
last fading light df evening, we saw««nelfes alone 
on n wide esKteoded wnste^ widiotit a trace of nan, 
er hnman hdbttation, or Imt^ thing* Here and 
there^ indeed, a scanty bit of cvll£n!tie%. nnen^ 
doaed^ and seonangly taken ^ randeB en Ike 
weste^ ahowwd, byitesiMrfiMae^^impntientlyseratalH 
ed v$f rather than pjoughed. that mwi hid been 
there^ thoDgh sidleniy and in hanto; bntwherehe 
bed QQBiB from, or whkher he had gone, the mind 
fainly sought to poietrato. It was like the prim 
ef B aawge foot in die deacrtai. Hei^ iedeedi 
BUHiaeemed the oeleinl not only ef social^ bal 
of Mtoor^ and wldi natnae to have weged war. 
The mm had teheUnd againsit dm etothcr ; he had 
eeased to addieaa hi«aelf lo her, and she had 
wididrawn Irom him her gifts. 

Theie eiaa a deep- hopdei^ mrief bely indna 
stent of abaed nasei vmH and dendadoey dMt Inevev 
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chairs I had erected in my fortification at the door, 
followed by an attempt to force it open* Starting 
up in sudden tr^dation, I flew to the door, stumb- 
ling in the dark oyer the empty dishes of the sup* 
per, and extinguished lamps, which rolled about 
with a horrible clatter ; and assuming a courage I 
did not feel, I authoritatively demanded to know 
who was there, as I hastily attempted to repair my 
outworks. I was answered by a gruff voice, de* 
manding admittance* In my fiight and confusiim, 
it was some time before I understood that it was 
for the purpose of lighting the fire^ and that it was 
four o'clock. To us it seemed that the night had 
only just begun, but it was clear our repose was at 
an end ; so, wrapping myself in my dressing-gown^ 
and guided by the light that streaiaaed through the 
numerous crevices of the door, I began to demolish 
the pile of chairs and tables I had raised. When 
the door was opened, there came in a woman with 
long dishevelled hair,, a dim lamp burning in her 
withered skinny hand, foUowed by a man clad in 
sheep-skins, and bending beneath a burden of 
sticks. His face was half hid with black bushy 
hair, and his eyes were overhung with shaggy eye- 
brows; he had shoes, but his legs were bare, and 
by his side was fastened a huge knife or axe, much 
resembling one formerly in use for cutting ofi* peo- 
ple's heads, but which I suspect he had fipplied to 
the less obnoxious purpose of cutting the wood he 
was carrying. Certainly nothing could look more 
like an assassin, but we were not destined to meet 
with such adventures ; so^ with heads unchopped 



dfi W(i procMJed <»i out Jt>ttrMy) niieottirorted bj 
bvMlfAst No cfoSttj mtlki ^jiMoUit(^ or l»^ad, 
did eke k<dM6 idlbrd. TeliWe had irith Uft» butmv- 
i&big Muld bid got to tt»ak» it oir drink it iiH 

0«ir foad al ft^t, est W6 sAW k by th« faint Ught 
^f h oliMid^ ittMl ^^^n«Bti]i|^ ^<>ott, iiMih«d to UeiAtbe 
bmad bed of n vtioutilaifi tof^r^eut, whith after rftin 
H iitij^iissabl^ M ibut bq unfoituliatemvdQior umy 
bis detoitted fi« da^ in wintrjr i^botnA on th« txld 
tfiM^y b(%bt of iUdtodbtti^ or the sKUmoKeehea^ 
i*M flc^fn in which W6 had ^aaed the night. 

After ^oHie hours of lyor utnal dend nuirdi^ We 
«ftmettt flight of Ac^jvui Pttideute, ihe flrM town in 
4he Paptd dominions. Its name is deiBcripHtey tdt 
dl te riODMkfitieiJty situ^kited on the brink of ft pre^ 
^iMtt 1^, ifwAtetkffittg the rotfitini^ torrent ttmt 
W^e]^ ks bese^ and th^ waters of whidi are swdl- 
^ by cascades tbat fbam down the sides of the 
)^l4stit)ie^» half hid in ihe cairities their faty bais 
^rrnni and shaded with the deep green of the wild 
ahmbs aiid bushes Aat bend o*^r their narr6# bed. 

Wliite aihn&ring tiie aingularly picturesque ap^ 
p^airanee of this towft^ as we walked on before Oe 
i0a)friB(||i^ which slowly advanced Up the long ascent 
to it^ I obsertedi ab(Mt ha)f«way up, on ihe side of 
&a batdt diose to the road, on the right, auother 
agj^egate ^f baaiitie colmnns, isfymt of whidi, !&>- 
atead of t^W fite^aided pristtts, had setea and 
^tsumoft. They weie distbtt shafts <^ colunxfis, 
t^m not ekee^ding two feel^ or two and a hidf feet, 
te Mghf;, and about six inches in dianteter. As 
we httd never heaard of basaftie eolattms efther st 
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Rlu^ofiMii or AoqttU PeadentC) tlMir unezpectad 
dJscofvry gBLtt m no small grattftatton ; and^ as 
fiir as i know, theyhavanei^r beemiotioedbyany 
p^«c6ding traveller. 

Qti entering Acqaa Pendente, we lose nght of 
every charm ito pictdreaqne sitnadoo liad prouA^ 
oed« it b adirty little maricet^town, but it produ- 
ced us an unexpected braakfluBt, so I ought not to 
speak iU of it* We stx^pped at a litda cafii^ and 
g€»t coflee, eggs» and brMd| but nilk was not to 
be had, although the tiiddh^ bells of die goats, 
and the tender bleat of the Uds, bnmiing on the 
rocks above us, had greeted our ears as we entetv- 
ed tha town. This wholesMie and natural artMe 
of Ibod Mema to be litde used or valued by the 
Italians^ How aoiuch benefited would their poor, 
mdieidtby) haU^stsrved-looking ehfldren be^ by 
each nutritiDus diet I 

It was Sunday^ and the streets were filled widi 
men w^ped in their lairge doakS) who were 
Mttring mbout^ or standing grouped together hi 
ootnsrS) in that apathetic state of indoleut tad- 
turnily ao repressive of oomplete bodily and men- 
tsl inerlidi^ which at all times idiaraoismea an 
Itsllaki crowd in their eojoyuient of a IWta; but 
jiiis Amek sn faeire fiw fnore forcibly than in 
Lombardy and Tuscany, whem thefe is tnudi 
i»Qv» affrirtaAhm anwng the people**^ A post 
fartbv on we passed through the fomial filkge 
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of San Lorenzo Nuovo^ buUt by the late P<^ 
Pius VI. on the sommit of the hill above the 
lake of Bolsena, in order to save the surviving 
inhabitants of the old town, which stood on the 
margin of the lake, from the deadly eflfects of the 
malarUM, which had nearly depopulated it 

However I may respect the benevolent mo- 
tives, I cannot admire the taste of his Holiness in 
building a set of beggarly cottages in. the shape 
of a double crescent, which makes their dirt and 
misery more striking and disgusting. 

R^ularity itself is displeasing in a village, of 
which scattered cottages, and a rural, natural, un- 
designing simplicity of appearance, form the cha- 
racteristic beauty. Its greatest charm — neatness, 
,is. joniveiradly wanting, both in France and Italy. 
How tmlike our English associations is a village 
in these countries, where a narrow street of dila^ 
pidated and windowless hovels, surrounded by 
filth, and inhabited by squalid wretchedness, is 
all that answers to the name ! How melancholy 
•and miseraUe do they, seem, and how often has 
my fancy returned to the smiling villages of my 
own country, where neat cottages, and little gar- 
dens, scattered over the greed, present the happy 
picture of humble contentment, cheerful industry, 
and rural happiness ! 

From the top of the hill we beheld the wide ex- 
panse of the Lake of Bolsena, which lay stretched 
in stillness and beauty at our feet, surrounded by 
winding shores, and woody hills, rising from the 
margin of the blue waters, covered to tJieir sum- 
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mits with aged oaks, the rich, brown tints of which 
contrasted well with the dark green pines that 
diversified the woods. 

Two small islands, Bes^idina and Martona, rise 
from the bosom of the lake. In the latter, accord- 
ing to tradition, Amalasontha, Queen of the Goths, 
was strangled by command of the man with whom 
she had voluntarily shared her crown. In the time 
of Pliny, these were floating islands, but they have 
long since taken their stations. 

At the bottom of the hill stand the mournfully 
picturesque ruins of San Lorenzo Rovinato^ sur- 
mounted by an old tower overhung with ivy ; the 
former strength of which, still apparent in its bro- 
ken walls, heightened the picture of its own decay, 
and that of the depopulated village it had once 
served to defend. 

There was something of deep melancholy in the 
roofless habitations, the grass-grown walls, and si- 
lent mill of this deserited village, such as I have 
rarely felt ; a melancholy which was heightened by 
the prodigality of beauty and the luxuriance of ve» 
getation, with which the hand of nature had dress- 
ed the borders of this deadly lake, as if toaUureto 
it her victims. That imseen and mysteriouc^power 
which lurks in the air— like the serp^^b^qeadi 
the flower — the nudarioj reigns overt^e scene in 
delusive sweetne^p; and whil^ it suflers the vege- 
table world tp flp^^sbv blasts with. It^ pestilential 
breath the Ufe of man. The dart that i^>ares the 
fragile flower of tlie iMd, and all the rest of crea- 
tion, is fatal to its lord, and to him alone ; for even 
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the aninials subjected to his sway, tiiat inbale the 
saaae air, Kve unhanned by its fikal influeaeew 

A few miles from the ruins of St Lorenzo Ro- 
Tinato^ we passed through Bblsena, a village on 
Ae very margin of the lake, said to stand upon 
the ruins of the attci^t YdBinium^ the eapitdi of 
one of the twelve Lucumones^ or States ^ EtrHru^ 
which, if we may eredk Hiny^ was once destroyed 
by fire from be»ten» Hie corrupti<m of its an- 
cient name has obYiotisly given to the town and 
lake their modem designation. Hie antiquity of 
Bolsena is obvio^us^ even to the most uninquinng' 
tje, by the magnificent nnnakis of sculptnire and 
df Pagan worship which are strewed a^oimd^ At 
At entHEtnee of the village on the rights stands a 
De^dted htBLj^ of marble altan^ OorinAdan cap^ 
tals, and broken columns, intermixed with many a 
legible ^ascription, reoording the names and years 
that have gone by. I was diverted hem examinkig 
these remains of antiquity, so despised here^ and 
so valvule elsewhere l^ the sight of some beau- 
tSnl granite columns ; and farther on> ia front €»f 
1^ village ehureh, stand many more of the same^ 
wfakli a»e supposed to have bdkMiged to an ancient 
tetntile. According to Laknde (that aiost tire^ 
smieof all writers) the temjde dPthe Goddess Vol^ 
tumna stood here^ ^kt was a dettyv ^^ ^ ^^^^ 
cett with her husband Vokunmus^ presided 0r» 
file ^ffitotates of human wfll, and was the grand ob^ 
j45et ofwcrsUp amongthe Etrcrtians, who seeaied lo 
fttfdress diemsehres exehisively to her ; eonceivinj^ 
I suppose^ that she kept her spouse in prefer m^ 
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ordiiuitiaii. Depttiies froa Um Iwehre •tetemited to 
as«emUo in ber temple, to delibentte iqpoa ih^ bk- 
t^:^Uofthe common weal. Some antiquariea^liow- 
fxwWf wmntmh that this famooa temple im titii^ 
%ed nearly on the spot where Viterbo nmr atuda. 
Be thia M it may» dieoe colnmna moat oertainly 
never belonged to any Etrurian temple, but to aome 
building of the Roman Empire; for granite columna 
were unkaovm till introduced with the pmnpa and 
luxuries of that tasteful but cormpted period. . 

Few indeed, if any, are the monuments that Mh 
main to us of Etrurian times. The destruetioii that 
has overwhelmed their worksb Aod the obacunlgr that 
involves their originy alike vainly ezctta our regret 
and our curiosity; and we must ever deeply hi- 
ment» that almost all traces have disappeared of the 
early history of that singular people, who, in the 
very infancy of aocie|gr» seem te have prefened, 
with rare philosoj[dnoal discriminarinn» the culture 
of the arts of peace to the alluring conquests of 
war ; and to have attained wisdom* dviUzation^and 
jurisdiction, while all the nations around them wane 
plunged m barbarismt ^"<^ the Romans themselves 
had not even a name. To these, their oonqneoora, 
they subsequently gave their arts,, thw* sciences, 
their leuming, their laws, and even their £vct- 
sions} and, however little we know of the events of 
their history, or the pr<^ess of their insftitutians^ 
w« may be assuredy that a peofde who en^edfree- 
iomf and had organised a regular represttitative 
government* must have attained no inconsiderable 
stage of civiUzat|on.: for despotism, in some of its 
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forms, is almost invariably the government of bai*^ 
barous states— where they have any government: 
at alL Independent of this, the vestiges of their 
fine arts, their sculpture, their painting, and theiir 
architecture, their statues and their vases, would 
alone attest that they were a refined and p<^ished 
pe(q>le. 

AmoDgit the broken gnnite columns, — which 
I was describing when something or other led me 
away into this digression, — has be^i placed an 
ancient marble sarcophagus, which was found 
here^ adorned with singularly beautiful sculpture. 
It represents the Triumph of Bacchus. The God 
i^pears. surrounded by a train of Fauns, Satyrs, 
and Bacchantes ; goats led along for sacrifice ; 
panthers chained to his car ; old Silenus drinking, 
and Hercules drunk. From its greatness of style, 
and classic purily of design, I should have no 
hesitation in pronouncing it to be a work of fine 
Grecian taste and sculpture. 

But Volsinium, even according to the significa- 
tion of its name, was the City of ArUstSy * and 
whenr taken by the Romans, two thousand statues 
were transported from it to Rome* 

To my great surprise, I was assured by the in- 
habitants of Bolsena, that their town is not un- 
healthy, even in summer, and that here there is 
absolutely no malaria. 

It is difficult to credit this assertion, when proofs 
of disease and depopulation, so incontestable in 



* Htstrile VAft, liy. iii. chap, ly $ 14. 
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the ruins of San Lorenzo Vecchio, meet one's eyes 
at the distance of a few miles on the borders of 
this very lake. 

It is howerer certainly true, that places half a 
mile fix>m each other, and apparently similar in 
situation, vary in this respect in the most extraor- 
dinary degree. 

But it is a most difficult matter to get the truth, 
out of Italians ; and I almost begin to credit old 

^s assertion^ who liyed among them twenty 

years, that they only speak truth by accident, and 
are Usn by habit; * for every hour brings fresh in* 
stances of their disregard of veracity, even when 
there would seem to be no temptation to falsehood. 
About a mile from Bolsena, we stopped the 
carriage to explore the woody banks of the lake 
for some basaltic columns, which we had heard 
spokea of, and our search for them was successful. 
Tbej covCT the side of a cliflF which is about forty 
feet in height. The highest column may measure 
nearly four feet ; but in general they are from two 
to three, and even lower. They are perfectly dis- 
tinct imd separate, but thickly embedded together, 
and have the same appearance as the few we ob- 
served at Acqua P^i^nte and Radicofoni — that 
of the stems of young trees growing close toge- 

* My own subsequent experience certainly tended to con- 
firm this opinion in a great degree. I never met with a race 
of people who had, generally speaking, bo remarkable a disre- 
garid for truth. I need scarcely observe, that there are many 
individuals of high honour end unsullied faith ; but the general 
ceniure, tfaovgh it sounds illibaral, is, I ftar, just. 
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bleak summit of which stands Montefiascone^ from 
which I have now the hi^piness of writing to you. 
Here, therefore, I will conclude this most uncon.*- 
scionable epistle, which has been scribbled at all 
odd times and strange places, but the most part of 
it in the carriage ; and perhaps it partakes not a 
little of the tediousness of the- way, which the in^ 
diting of it he^ed to begoilei : i 

I have learnt now to mdce very toksahle ipoik- 
hooks with a pencil, in spite of jollang* Tdking 
of jolting, I believe I never told you., that we are 
now upon what is supposed to be the ancient Via 
Cassia, (a way now something of the roughest,) 
which passed by Montefiascone, Ghiasi, «nd Siena, 
to Pisa, and was made at an early period of the 
Republic by somebody called Cassius, * though 
who he was, and when he lived, seem somewhat 
dubious. 

P. S* — We have just had dinner, or supper, as 
they call it ; and if we got little or nothing to eat, 
I must do Montefiascone the justice to say, that it 
is deservedly famed for the most luscious Musdbat 
wine. However, I hope we shall not follow the 
example of an old German prelate, who, it seems, 
drank it at this inn till he died. 

* Sp. Cassius the Consul, wLo, in A. R. 268, obtained for 
the Romftn people the Agrarian law — in return for which he 
was condemned and executed— could not have been the maker 
of this road ; for Livy, who enumerates all-— even the most 
trifling of his public acts, would assuredly have mentioned 
this. 
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We left OruBtto to^dmfon the eighty whidi is 
abo fiunedlbr a li^t pleasmt taUeimie^ general- 
1 J conaiderad the best piodnoed in the estates of 
tlie cfaurdb* So yoa see we hare got into a verj 
Gonnfial country. 

The ^m here is a paradise to the two last. 
Still, I wish you could only judge of its merits, 
and see the den of dirt and wretdiedness in which 
we are sitting, and must sleep. Pope pathetically 
laments the £ite of one 



<* in Ae wont inn's wont room' 



«$ 



in.£ngIaQd. . How gladly would I ezchai^ them 
for the be$it of both at M^mtefiascone ! 
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LETTER V. 



Ws set off €» tliia, Ae fiM^ day of cm wcxiij 
fiigntDmge, as usbs^ lonjp before the dafwH; and 
after tiwiwrskig lor nuokjhfmts a dreaty, tmen* 
closed, and houseless plain, we readied the city of 
Viterbo ; where,, having made a sumptuous break- 
fast on coffee, (real coffee, not made of burnt beans) 
and miDc, — rarities we bad not seen for many a 
day— we went out to see the town, whicft is very 
ancient, very dirty, and beggarly in the extreme. 
This indeed did not surprise us much, when we 
found there were twenty-eight convents of nuns 
and begging friars in a place which does not con- 
tain more than nine thousand inhabitants I The 
streets are narrow, and entirely paved with flat 
flag-stones, in the same manner as at Florence, 
but so deep in mire^ that it was impossible to see 
the lava of which our guide informed us they were 
composed. 

This same guide was one of the dirtiest-look- 
ing creatures I ever beheld, but he gravely offer- 
ed his services to us as Cicerone ; and he was cer- 
tainly useful in shewing us the way through the 
town. 

We paid a visit, at her own convent, to Santa 
Bosa, a very surprising woman, " Cowards die 
many times before their death," but this saint has 
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« 

^ied oBoe siiioe h6n--Hi sicBre tm^mtr^Smttf fiaafc 
tinn any I e^r heard cf htimg pr i faiiw rii «idiBr 
bj saint or sunier-i*«czcei)t]iig bj Lislon in Tom 
Thumb, wIk) ahvays dies twice. 

She originally <fied^ it seemsi in At thiiletlh 
oentnty; ibot after lying dead a fcw isandved 
years, she came to life one ni^t when h&t chapel 
took £re^ got up and rang the bell to give liotioa 
of flt» and then had qmedy down and died again^ 
^without any body knowing any thing of the mali- 
ter. The chapel, faowenery was burnt down^dioi:^ 
Au bad got out of her grave and mng the bell to 
prerentit; all her fine dbthea, too, were bnmed 
off her fa4ck» and her tery ring wbs n^lted on her 
Sostri but she renHinad nnoonsinned* thonah 
her face and hands are as fahtok as a negro's, and 
infinitoly more hideons dian any thing I ever saw 
in iny lUe. Howevct, tibay say she was very fidr 
four hundred years agc^ before she was singed^ 
and that dbe never was embalmed even after her 
first death, bnt was paeserred solely in ^e odour 
of sanctity. She lies in a gflt sepulchre, on a bed 
*ili ewe d with silver flowers, but a gtate keeps 
prying eyes £ke mine at a proper distance^ and 
darkness and wax tapers increase the myisterious 
gkiom. This remarkable samtbegan) wilh praise 
woortlqr industry, to work imracles as soon as she 
wtas bom, by raising a diiM from the dead, while 
she was yet a baby herself; and miracles she stfli 
continues to perform every day-'^^is tlie nun who 
exhibited her informed me. On inquiring what 
kind of miracles they were, I was informed that 
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A memoraUe battle was fisoglii at Viterbo in 
the durteentk ceotmyy in which an amiy of hkk 
dem Romans was defeated with immense loss by 
the generalship of an English bidiopw The for* 
ces G£ti^ Pope> in this singular ongagement^ were 
nnited with those of the Emperory against the 
people of his flock, led on l^ this martial prdata^* 

We were told, that two or three miles from 
Vifctffao there is a lake of hot sid^pknreous water^ 
which boib fnrionslj said incessantly; throwii^ 
up a white thick Ti^oiir that I saw distinctly from 
the h31 on leaTiii^ the town; bnt we had no time 
to TisBt it^ the Fdtrim heiag, aa nsnal^ oni of aU 
patience with onr taidinesHi. 

We began immediately to ascend the hmg kbo- 
rkwai moantain of ViterixH the dassical OumnML 
At an.early ageof therqrabUcy the consul FabiQ% 
and a Boman anny^ effiscted their memoraUe pas- 
sage tlut)ogh the then nntroddea dcf>ths of its 
Soresty^ and gained on its northern side^ their great 
and decisive yiotovj over the £tmscan& f 

It still preserves something of its sylvan cba^ 
racter« It is coT«:ed with wild broom and brush- 
wood, amongst which tower some noble chosnutr 
trees, and dark-spreading stone-jHues^ such as 
Claude Londne loves to introduce into his land* 
scapes* They give, even to scenes of natiurej, that 



• His name was Peter dc Rvpibus, Bishop of Winchcrter. 
the battte was fisri^ m tS94.-^F^Mr Gibbon, toK xii ft SS& 
f Livr,filk|x.iio.i. 
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mpoae which breatlies in his pontic paintings* 
And the rich broad deep shade of this picturesque 
tree> cmtrasted with the taU^ spind^ gnoMSalima, 
of the colundMur cypvess^ forms one of the most 
beautiful features of the climates of ihe south. 

From the summit of the momntain we beheld at 
our feet the beaudful basin of the Lake of Vico, 
sunk ID steep bank% corered with oyeiiianging 
woods, amongst whose luxuriant shades Autumn 
seamed to have Ungeved, as if to paint Ihem.witb 
hb last and richest tints* 

In descending, we observed a cross by the #ay>t 
ride, iriiere, according to die accounts of the peo^ 
santry, eight years ago a travdkr was muvdensd*; 
' We passed through, the town of .RotungUone^ 
built in a mostjncturesque situation, on:a:pDeGipi« 
tons bank immediately above a deep rooky. ra;vine^ 
overhung with wood. The roofless houses of Jtn 
old town, and the grey walls and ruined towers of 
its Gothic castle, acooided well with the sdenm 
shade of the aged pines which hung over thenL ; 

Though no traditiim is attached to these uur 
storied ruins, they speak .to the ,&ncy, perhaps 
more forcibly from the very obscurity that involves 
them. Through every breach of time, and mouU 
dering touch of age, they awaken the memory >of 
the past; and all the sorrows and the crimes^ the 
deeds of violence and scenes of grie^ which enC" 
cessive generations may have done or suffered 
here^ rise upon the awakened imagination. How 
beautifully the sun illumines these jutting rocks 
and spreading woods, with its setting beam ! Its 
last golden glow shines in enchantment upon those 
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the horisQiiy throwing her bniad Hghts and 
do«r8 over nataie's £uce. But eFeaing adTaaoes^ 
and the diadows fall^ 

Majoresque cadunt altit de montibus umbrae — 

and throw that breadth of li^i and shade, widioait 
which neither nature nor painting can appear 
beautiful. The «hadows» however, are now 90 
Inroad^ and the laat Uagering beam has somearly 
faded, that it scarce aerves me to make these pot* 
hooks, which, as the carriage slowly jolts along^ 
I contriye (o indit^ less for your aauiaeiBent dian 
my own* 

The ccMsitiune of the woinen here is pcet^ and 
picturesque ; a party of them hate jost now passed 
the carriage, their bci^ eyes flashing at us from 
under tibeir raven locks. They wear on their heads 
« scarlet mesMUa^ or square cloth, edged with Un^k, 
and a black boddice laced up in fronts the l<»ig 
aleeves of which are tied to the shoulder wiiii a 
great many bows of blue riband, the white sleeve 
of the chemise peeping out in the intervenii^ 
space. 

Ronciglione is said to contain about SOOO ioha^ 
bitants, and is the last healthy place,— totally free 
from a»a&iria---4)etween this and Rome, from vhidi 
we are (Heaven be praised I) only thirty^five&iiles 
distant* But it is nearly dark. Adieu i Tonight 
we sleep at Monterosi. 
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LETTER VI. 

iSomr, lOtk Deeember 1816. 

BoifB l-^Yeai> we sre actuaUy in Romey at least 
r b«lie?e so-^for as yet I can. scarcely fed suite of 
the fad ; and^ as in restless impatience we pace up 
and^dowa the room^ and looking round, see that it 
is like any other room, we continually ask each 
odier m astonshment, if we are indeed in Romi^ 
if w« shall really to-morrow see the Coiosaeuuif 
the Fcnrum, and St Peter's ; or if» after all, it is 
ofdy a^dream? 

Bat I mmt ttk& up die history of our advesH 
tares where I left diem ofl^ when the shades of 
evening stcqyped iny carriage epistle. I think I 
told you we were to sleep at MonfcerosL Vain 
hc^e ! lliere indeed we passed the n^ht, but to 
sleep was uttarly impossibk. After tiaveUing more 
than two hours in total darkness— our olfactory 
nerves frequendy assailed with strong fimies of 
sulphareous water— <>ur Vetiwrim' quaking with 
the fear of robbers — and oursdves quaking widi 
coMj himgry and weary, we reached at last the 
wishedJbr inn, where neitlier fire, food, nor res^ 
was to be had. We diraiounted in a filthy slaUe, 
from whence, as we could get nobody lo come 
near us, we made our ymy up a dark steep stair- 
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casC) covered with dung and dirt of every descrip- 
tion, into a place — ^for I don't know what name to 
give it — the immense size of which struck us dumb 
with amazement. The eye vainly sought to pene- 
trate the obscurity which involved its farther ex^ 
tremity and its raftered height. It was open to 
the stables below, at the end by which we had en* 
tered it^ a piece being taken out of the floor to 
leave room for the steep stair, or ladder, by which 
we had asc^ided. One dim lamp, whose feeble 
ray was lost against the blackened walls, only 
served to make its deep darkness and desolatiim 
partially visible, and revealed to us the tall form 
of a man wrapped in a dark cloak, striding up and 
down this black and empty halL Stopping short 
at our entrance, he darted at us, from beneath a 
large slouched hat, a look of keen and stem exa- 
minationy which was rather appalling. Another 
man, rolled in a similar mantle, half4iused him- 
self, on our approach, from the ground on which 
be was stretched, and ndf^ have escaped our ob- 
servatioii, butfor the clatter of his stiletto on the 
stone pavement, as he cc^nposed himself again to 
rest. It was just the place and the people ibr an 
i^dvestore of romanDe; and we might, if we had 
possessed brilliant imi^inations, have fancied our- 
selves heroines b^rayed to ban^ti, and made 
most glorious effi»rts to escape ottt of^ their iMOads ; 
but we only fiuuaed ourselves betrayed to d: bad 
im^ out of whidi there was no escape, and we di- 
reeted all our ^brts to getting a bed-^oom and a 
fire. After considerable delay we did get into a 
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bed«'roam, more wretched than Imgtmge can de- 
scribe: open in many a cranny to the weather, 
iinswept^ unplastored, and nnfomiahed except by 
two such beds as it is impossible for yon to form 
any idea of; but as the surly people of the house 
could or would shew us no other, we had no r^ 
medy^ A fire, that grand consoler of disoomfert^ 
was n(0(t to be had. The wood was so wet, the 
wind so high, and the chinmey so wide, that wUle 
ip?e were- blinded and su£fooated with wreaths of 
paogent smok«^ and while the wind whistled at its 
pleasure through the hundred chinks of the m^ 
g^aaed windows^ our most perseyering efforts fiul- 
ed to make a hlase« 

A tub turned upside down served for a seat^ 
but we were obliged to go to the long blade den 
of darkness, whidb we had first entered, toeatonr 
supper, under pretence that the house contamed 
no other tabl% and that it was loo heaTy for re* 
moval. Our two stilettoed'fnrads were stfllihere ; 
otte slaUdng about^ and the other seeming to sleep. 
This would not hsTe firightened away our mppt^tm^ 
if we could have got any thing to eat ; but though 
some&ing swimming in oil, and smelling of gar^ 
WHS Sjetb^ore us, its appearance was so disgustfn» 
that, after a fast of more than twelve hou£% not 
even, hunger oouUl persuade us to touch it If we 
did not eat, however, we were eataa $ whole hosts 
jmd^ us th^ prey during the n^t, while we h^ 
sl^vc^ing jind de£»iceless^ This indeed is alumst 
iniiEiiriably the case throughout Italy. The peopU 
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draw fom pones fay day, and die fleas y^» bkMKl 
by n^t. 

We got Qp*--I believe in the middle of tten^ht^ 
less from ibe wtelefaedness of our palkCs Ibaii iia- 
patiefiee to see Rome; and, efteF aaraHovijng Mtr 
usual brealdast of bad ooffee, without sdlk, we 
were dvagged along at a foot-^pace, whi«^ seeaied, 
if possible) dower than usual) fat $koWL itbme 
hours in daikness, till we approached BfKMMUO^ "* 
when the sun rose in (j^lendour, and> we found 
oorselyes on the deserted Campagoa of Rome* 

In answer to our eager inquiries of whetr we 
should see Rome, our phlegmatic FeautiM only 
replied, ** Ades90 f adesso /" unable, seemmgly, to 
concetre any other eause for our anadety, dien the 
very natural impatience to get to the end of our 
tedious joum^. Our longing eyes were intaitly 
fixed on the spot where we were told that it 
would first appear ; when at length, the carriage 
having toiled up to the top of a long hiD, the 
VMmrino exdaimed, ^JEccolar The dome of 
St* Peter's appeared in view ; and, springing oat 
pf the carriage, and up a bank by the road side, 
we beheld from its summit, Rome ! 

It stood in the midst of the wide waste of the 
Campagna, whose brown herbage was glistening 
in the silvery dews of morning. In the hollow 
below us, a ruined Gothic tower, shaded by some 
^^^'^^^g trees, fitrmed a fine fore-ground to the 



♦ The second post-house from Rome. Soon after passing 
it, you see the first view of Rome. 
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riew of the distaat ckj. lu indbtanct bviUings 
formed a sort of long irregular line, in which the 
lofty dome of St Peter's and the Castle St. Ange- 
lis oBce the proud Manscdenm of Hadrian, were 
alone prominent. Shall I venture to cMifeas to 
you, that it was with eyes dimmed with tears that 
I gazed for the first time on Rome ? I saw before 
me the great, the ancient, the eternal Ci^-*the 
acknowledged Queen of Nations«»the Mistress of 
the World, the seat of gloty, and the land of pa* 
triotSy of poets, and of heroes. 

Other cities^ however great or distinguished, 
are only the capital of a country ; but Rome is 
the metropolis of the world. Recollections dear 
to every human heart, in which every nation and 
pec^le can sympatUze, seon to make it the com- 
mon mother of all. The awful ruins of its farmer 
greatness, the proud monuments of its early years 
of glory, the accumulated memorials of long ages 
of vicissitude, and the noblest worics of art and 
genius in every age,, unite in giving it an interest 
and a dignity no other spot on earth can ever 
boost : and as I gazed upon it«*-all the long story 
of its fame, the deeds of its heroes, the diades of 
its philosophers, and the strains of its poets, burst 
upon my memory, and filled my heart with ^no- 
tions that could not be r^ressed. 

Yet who, without emotion, could tread the boH 
emiobled by so many ages of glory, or behold, un- 
moved, a spot in whose very name there is enchant- 
ment ? All that Me have read, thought, admired, 

VOL. r. H 
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and worshipped from our earliest years-^-all that 
awakened our youthful enthusiasm — all that ex- 
alts the mind, fires the imagination, or touches the 
heart, is concentred on the soil of Italy, and amidst 
the ruins of Rome. 

We stood now on charmed and classic ground, 
on Latium itself, and beheld around us nearly all 
its storied field. 

Far beyond Rome to the south, the highest of 
that rai^ of hills which bound the southern hori« 
zon, rose the beautiful woody height of Monte 
Cave^ the fiur-famed Mon$ Atbatms^ on whose ut- 
most summit once stood the venerable Temple of 
Jupiter Latialis. 

Next it, on the left» Frascati, the ancient Tus- 
culum, rising gracefully from the plain, caught 
our eye, reminding us of the classic retreat that 
.Cicero once possessed beneath its shades. To the 
east, our view was terminated by the white peaks 
of the distant Apennines, beneath which rose a 
lower,. nearer range of grassy heights, called the 
Sabine Hills. 

The Sabine Hills ! — The very name seemed to 
tranq>ort us into the romantic period of early his- 
tory. In fancy» we saw the spot where the Sa- 
bines mourned the rape of their wives and daugh- 
ters — ^where Cincinnatus ploughed his fields, and 
where Horace enjoyed the rural pleasures of his 
Sabine farm. In reality, on their green sidss we 
beheld the white walls of Tivoli, the ancient Ti- 
bur ; and, farther to the east, Palestrina, the an- 
cient Praeneste. 
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Between the Sabine Hills on the east, and the 
hills of Viterbo (M<mte CiminuB) on the nortfi, 
which we had so lateljr oroased, the bold ridge of 
Mount Soracte rose from the phdn, insalated' 
from every other height, the most striking, the 
mostpictttresque^ and, excepting die Alban Mount, 
the HKMt lo% and beautUiil of all the amphi* 
theatre of mountains that surround diree sides of 
the plain of Latium, Far as the eye can reiach, 
the Campagna stretches in every direction, to the 
base of these hills. To the west, a wOd sullen flat 
extends to the sea. A profusion of bushy thickets, 
and a few solitary trees, were scattered over the ^ 
broken surface of this unenclosed and houseless 
pkm ^**for a plain it is-^-^ce, at the distance of 
sixteen miles, where we now stood, we distinctly 
saw Rome— but it is not a dead flat, as many have 
asserted : on the contrary, it is generally undula- 
ting ground, interqiersed with broken hillocks, 
and steep banks covered with wild shrubby oak- 
wood, or londy flat-topp'd pine trees. 

Over this wild waste, no rural dwelling, nor 
scattered hasilets, nor fields, nor gardens, such as 
usually mark the approach to a populous city, were 
f to be seen. All was ruin : fidlen nionuments of 

Boman days — ^ray towers of Gothic times — aban- 
doned habitations of modem years, alone met the 
eye. No trace of man appeared, except in the 
lonely tomb, which told us he had been. Rome 
I herself was all that we beheld. She stood alone 

j in the wilderness as in the world, surrounded by 

a desert of her own creation — a desert which 
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aciMu4v'lmt?tp6^mU(#ilbhtDiBbvmfa^ in/A 

hito pR9cnt46et^' p It laay^tbaigg^h^ mbtlniag to 
tUe>ootonqatotiflii dftketfovti^ fiiiiiyi«f 

dM {XMMy tor «te the ctnoe bemdful? Qfokp^tiM 
Bonn* abandoncd'to the ^vild luKoritnceiof iibtoM^ 
aodbH^mved odtjrvidi.tlie defkoed/ t^imlMit^ttwp 
tyrantSy and the scarce visible nBiaBnv<tDf»idH$i<r^ 
bls^of her Mnatdns; faot it is'iiiehtediolj to fditon 
aild hmnaiiilgrto behoU aa imHtLtmBetrtiit of f(#tile 
landtia the imBieditfte neimlijr^f ime«f the g'ewm 
ekticiiiea in the worid, pestilent -with diseasb tAkid 
deaths aad te knofw that, like a devouring grfeire; it 
, annuaUy engulphs all of hmnaii Iddd thftt toil^upon 
its- BoiAoe. ' The nnfinrtimate kboiirers emfyf^ed 
in 4liB nxmty on U ivati oi i occasionally gCvdn t6;.'the 
aeifilo'eiiB^ it: to -produce pastftngefbrjcfttde^ 
generally^ frtt TOtinisI to the baneful <<elii&fllie^ 
Amidftrthftieifrfiil loneBntss aftdstiUnes&'of Ihis 
fkeaeof^dkaciaiicnf as We advanced lAiroi^h the 
Ioi%dxcAry tract thatdivided ua from RcMne, a few 
wretched peasants, Tivhoae Idok» be^[)tike VidbtHi 
il^ofeiniSL' of shnr oonsusniog disease ooeasionaUy 
reminded us. of the^tiremei^us ravrge..of hunnt 
Mfe whieh this inviiiUe and tnyst^riouB pow^r^fs 
aomndly.mahiDg. ^ t :,<.> h->Wi')^i ^vi 

I ilneednc^ tdl you that the season of the mtdaria 
is dnfii^ smninr, and that^ from the &Q hf At 
ttatmnnal' 'Sains in October^ till the ¥etur6 of>lhe 
mdrfttgiinefalieat^ .tbe almoB{^ietfe'fs<per6fttI^sa«« 

Thus^the^-^Cfunpagna sisems Mbetbdaitenffitft 
region of life and death. Amidst all the ingeiiid8» 
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If no longer 



J"' ••". ' '• ^ t \ 



,^ ' •* Arva , 

^ Inter opiooa vinim," 

its course is still characteriSied bj the • « ' ^ 

'* Leni fluit agmine Tbybris." 

It is deep and muddy, and (which report had led 
us to expect) neither a large nor a beautiful stti^Mn. 
Yet we almost fimcied its winding course possi^<- 
ed some beauty, as our eye eageriy pursued itj» 
wanderings, sweeping round the base of the pine- 
crowned height of Monte Mario. But there is a 
charm attached to it beyond all that the prodigvu- 
lity of nature could have laviidied upon it It is 
the Tiber— the yellow* Tiber^^-an epithet it stiil 
merits from the colour of its waters, after two 
thousand years have passed away : and it wios not 
without a complication of feelings, which it would 
be vain to analyze, that we crossed for the fint 
time its clasac tide. 

We passed under a sort of arch as we entered 
upon the Ponte Mc^e, fmcitotly called tiiie ' Pbns 
MHvius, from'M; Bmilius Setartis^ by M^dm it mtSu 
Wiginally built 

Immediately on crossing the bridge, we enteiaid 
what was fmcientiy the G«mpM MlortniB; ^nd at 
the extremity of a straight line of Mad, botdii&nid by 

* Yellow it an ex^^cMngly uiKl^fsiirlive:^rsiuitotitf% or4i|t 
tawny colour, that mixture of red, brown, gray, and yellow, 
which should answer to th^ *' flavus*' here: but^I n^tay not 
deviate from the established phrase, nor do I know a better. 



^^^eW^^ JOS 

saw the ^^^ZsX\^ ^ Ait Siik Min . . 

people, but it 1^ ^e tiortherj^ ^^Ute for the ancient 
Porta naini»^^ y^^t our Ij.- ^^trance of Borne. 
It x^as in v»i^ ^f Michael .*^^^ '^^^ "« ^« 
gate ^as t\ie ^^f ^^^^us ; ^^ ^ Angelo,* but a work 
S.^^y oi ^%g^ itL^l ^o"W stop neither to 

Its; a species ^f /^^^'^^^ 5 for, though modern, 
it was the gate of ^ome 

We drove under ih ana beheld in the centre of a 
l^rge piazza, an Egyptian obelise of granite, which 
seemed almost to pierce the skies. This noble 
monument, the imperishable memorial of an older 
jirorld, meets the stranger's eye on his entrance in- 
• tp this duty of ages, as if to remind him of the fal- 
im grjeatnfess of Imperial Rome. 
^ A ewivent attached to a church adjoining the 
gate,, and just beginning to be rebuilt, speaks to 
him equally intelligibly pf the existing debasement 
of Papal Borne* 

On the right are some barracks, which, as they 
ure for Papal) not Praetotrian guards, and, more- 
over, are the work of the modem French, not the 
ma&mt Bomans — ^we looked at, you may be sure, 
wife sovereign contempt. 

On the left rises, from the Piazza del Popolo, 

^e abrupt steep of the Pincian hill (the Collis 

ifyrhdmm)j once covered with the villas and gar- 

_ ' ' < i ■ ■■ . 

^^ An assertioT), however, uusappotted by any authority. 



s<qQ[)j^^Q{^<e^('4ts direct road^iffto ih^ (^y^ i^Hafd^d^ 
l^y ':t^q tiwx clfmfihe^^ j^. unlike py9r|^«' Jod^^ > 

oy^Ldomes. . . * .- . *- . 

' Qn^ekber side of.tlie €01999 % street di]Wg#»4ii 
slantipg lines into. diffe];ent.paxts of ^opie* ^ r* - 

. We jiad abundance ,t>f leUnr^^for the enioi^an 
ti6i\ of e;very object, while iJbe cfistoai^hoiise ^qAt 
cers were carx^rix^ on tbeiY cjijutomitiy wraogling. 
examin^tipn of .pasi|]toarts< ... j 1.; ,. , 

.Bribery won't dq at.,Ronj!e-H[I B^jan.,!* J^. 
«^^.*)T^.^)f!**#^^^-^^ *^ nW»safj5, ,wUfi;hMwe 



shomd^b^ve written from Fioreaf^y to.jijbsi^lbe, 
banker to leave at the gate for us. As we had not 
taken this precaution, two of the Doganieri mount- 
ed the box, and thus, in their custody, we were 
conveyed down the Corso, in what seemed to me 
to be a very ignominious manner, to be searched 
at the custom-house, as if we had been smugglers. 
A magnificent portico of eleven fluted Corinthian 
colmnns of marble, once the temple of Marcus 
Aurelins, and near the proud triumphal pillar that 
still stands in commemoration of his victories and 
his virtues, now serves the ignoble purpose of a 
DogancL 

We were obliged to get out, in order that the 
seats in the inside of the carriage might be search- 
ed ; and thus, perforce, the first place we entered 
in Rome was one of its ancient temples. It seem- 



nffktt: Ids 

eA tor'^datig time {yrdbaU^ Idiat it woiild also 

prove the last, for Rome Wm overlfoiHng. We 

dtovfe^ itbdut'for more thaii two hours, and found 

ef^Ayhqfjd fall of Ingksi. He lucky departure 

ol^^e^^stlsSfy of them, howeyer, at length enabled 

u^4i'tab« Ik»sftlE»ion of their newly vacated apart- 

mentSy which are indeed most comfortable* You 

cannofc'ediicilv^ withbut having travelled VeUU' 

rino from'ffiena to Borneo and lodged in the holes 

we^b#|f^ done, how ddightful is the sensation of 

bcib^ iff >ii habitable hotel, how accq)table the idea 

ofiO^goM dinner, attd how transporting the pro* 

spect of sleeping in a dean bed. But that luzu* 

rie^ ifeii, with ihe <7ertainty of not beiiyg obliged 

tc^ ftel^iip at four in the morning, is at this moment 

td^templfog to be resisted.: so, good night ! 
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LETTER VII. 



\V££KS ha^e elapsed since my arrival in Rome^ 
find nothing have I seen of it exc^t the four walls 
of my chamber. I might as well have been in the 
Hdi)rides. I wrote to yon, impatient for the 
morning that I might behold I(ome : it came, and 
found me so ill, that, though I got up and went 
out in a kind of desperation, violent and rapidly- 
increasing fever compelled me almost immediately 
to return, and confined me to bed, till it seemed 
dubious when, if ever, I should rise again. The 
fever on my mind increased that on my body. Vi- 
sions of ancient ruins haunted my perturbed ima- 
gination. The Colosseum, such as I had seen it 
in the cork model. Was continually before my eyes. 
I grew worse and worse, till at last the highly- 
agreeable probability forced itself upon my con- 
templation of dying in Rome, without having seen 
St. Peter's, or the Colosseum, which, you must 
allow, would have been a great aggravation of 
such a misfortune. But, thanks to Heaven, and 
Dr. , who was luckily here, I am still alive, 

tod hope yet to see the " Eternal City" before 
I die. I had very nearly gone to an eternal city, 
indeed ; one not made with hands. But this is 
not a fit subject for joking. I have at length ob- 
tkmed permission to go out to-morrow, and never 
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did imprisoned caitiff look forward to his libera- 
tion from a dungeon with more impatient delight. 
. By way of an agreeable adventure, about mid- 
night, on the second night c^ my illness, loud cries 
through the hotel, and in the street, spread the 
alarm of fire. The master of the house (a French- 
man) burstinito my. room in bis shirt, fpUow^, by 
arlsfaola train of distiacsted damsels wxingiiig tbe^r 
hands) while he continued to vodferate, ^< Aufwl 
Grand DimP* in a key which drowned even the 
shrill lamentatiosis of the women. To describe it 
iooie da$sically,<f-^ 

V ^ Lamentit, gemituquey et fenuve^ ululaliit 

. Tecta fremunt ; resooat magnts plan^ribus aether." ^ 

Yc^eys of smoke rolled down our chimney, where 
the fire had originated, and, rapidly spreading to 
the rafters of the room above, gained ground so 
fesjt, that in spite of the promptitude, with which all 
the firemen of the city and their, engines set to 
M^fl^k,^ two hours elapsed before it was| extinguished. 
Ifitbe interim, the inmates of the hotel fled ^i con- 
stematioj^ from their apartments, all but ourselves ; 
^,, conceiving that th^re was much more danger, 
ft\P:[-/situatiop, of getting my death by cold than 
l^/gir^;an4jfxpectipg. the flames to be got undeij 
^Wfy inQB^]|ti, I laid quietly in bed ; and ?t— •, 
fAPj«Q|J4 xw* l^ay^ m^ sate Reside me^until w^ 
We|0;iboth' ne^ly stifled; thiis actipg,#s i£ like 
t)to Irishnian, itwa^^o ccoicern pfpu,rsth^ house 
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tMir 4itm? Md Htm thifi^ tudittdty'tMikfM/^iHlMk 

wwfMit ipMbablf teu^d trf ite ^i^tP«»N^^e;^M^'£f 
the cmnfoitkw bowels ire had l^d^ 1li> ^iinri»4 
raluV'^ms no 4a^t cbnAdmuhlj ificifM^ bjMtit# 
htei« ibeoomitg litdiraUy «wi kot to hoM m-dt^iSm^ 
arriviJ. To be tamed oat of bed iftto iSk^ iti^ 
ki the sdkkD^ c^ llio Higbi; ci»tAii% <^^ ftb^Me- 
If* to prove pftriAcnkrly siEdiibriduis tO'H pMm il^ 
like me, of a plearicic fever. Bf die t^ I ffiHl^ 
from the books I have lately "betXi isasa^iAgit^/i^ 
with, that in ancient times, this eompl^AiC Witsf'tcin«- 
isidered pecolior to Rome, and that Cic^a/fiimsdf 
waa dangeroiisly ifl of it t "^ so that^ If^I had -diid, 
I should have died a very classical death, Which 
would undoubtedly have been a great coikrolatiott. 
The weather, however, is truly delightful. On 
the very day of our arrival we experienced an in- 
stantaneous change in the temperature of the air, 
and, except for the look qfii^ we have no need of 
fires : indeed, they die out in the middle of the 
day, and I am now writing to you, though still an 
invalid, with the window wide open, on the last 
day of the year. But the sun is shining into the 
room, and the breath of the soft whispering breeze 
seems to give me new life. Fogs, I am told, are 
very rare, and frost almost unknown here. A 
shower of snow is such a prodigy, that its fall is 
the signal of a holiday in all the schools, that the 
children may see it 

* Vide Middleton'8 Life. 
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LETTER VIIL 

ST. IPETEIt's, AND THE MODERN CAPlTOL« 

Many days have passed away since my enlarge- 
ment from confinement, and yet I have never vrrit^- 
tea to yon ; but it is not the want, but the excess 
of matter, that has paralysed ifty pen. I am so lost 
ill wonder, admiration, and ddight, that I know! 
not bow to begin. I despair of finding words lb 
describe the objects around me, or give bade the 
iaintest image of the various impressions^ and the 
nndtiplicity of feelings, that crowd upon each other, 
and overpower me with their force. My mmd is 
confused and agitated like a tumultuous ^ea, and 
thought chases thought as rapidly as its waves roll 
over each other. O that I could transport you 
here, and make you a ^harer in all I see, and feel, 
and think, and admire; for I ccm admire, but I 
cannot describe it I Rome is a mighty theme, far 
surpassing my weak powers : and, like a child that 
fiitigues itself with fruitless eflfbrts to wield a weight 
too great for its strength, I feel I should attempt 
it in vain. Twenty times have I given up the tftik 
in despair, and blushed for my own presumption 
in having ever promised to undertake it But, af- 
ter all, I feel you will not think it a sufficient rea- 
son, that, because there is much to describe, I de- 
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scribe nothing; and because it is filled with ob- 
jects of the highest interest, I give you no account 
oF them. The reflection, too, that at some future 
day you will retrace our steps, and that therefore 
our footmarks may be useful to guide you on your 
mray, gives me courage at least to teU you what we 
hav^ seen, and what, on your first arriyal, I would 
recommend you to see. . . 

The first visit of most strangers is to St Peter's 
— let it be yours, but give to its splaidours aaiy a 
transient glance; take in its general eSectf and 
leave its details for future examination. Then sedc 
the fallen glories of ancient Rome. Go to the 
Capitol, cross its storied Mount, and descend into 
the gras8*grown site of the Roman Forum ; pass 
oa through the ruins of its greatness, till you rea^ 
the Colosseum ; linger not even there, bat retrace 
your steps, ascend the hill and the Tower of the 
Capitol, and ftx»n its sununit behold Rome I 
Let us then first set out for St. Peter's. 
Yoa must p^ss, all impatient as you are, (or more 
than a mile, through the .mean, dirty, narrow 
streets dT the Campo Marzo — (the ancient Cam- 
pus Martins)— K^ross the Tiber^ by th» Ponte San 
Angelo, which looks like a drawbridge to the 
castle of the same name on its opposite side, and 
the river like the moat ; turn quickly to the left 
under the base of the cajs^tle ; choose either of two 
wretched parallel streets, which alike conduct yx>u 
to the grand Pia^a, and pause at the termination, 
for St. Peter*s is before you. 
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From the wide extended frout of the chiiir<^, 
on either side, a grand semipcircutar colonnade, 
composed; of four rows of columns, sweeping round, 
encloses the immense circular area,, in the centre 
of which stands a noble^ £lgyptian obelise of red 
oriental grjaiute, between two of the most beautifiil 
fountains in the world, which £ar ever play,^ hid 
beneath their own glittering showers. . But the 
grand x>bject is St {^eter^s itself. /Wliat you may 
tbiiifc of it, I doiv't know; but it is iiqpossible to 
ei^ress the diaappomtment I felt on seeing whui 
seemed to me to be-— not a church, but a large 
house or palace three stories high, with little attic 
windows at the top^ Its dome is placed so far 
back, from the length of the Latin cross, * that in 
the front .view its grandeur is wholly lost. The 
design is so irredeemably faulty, in giving to the 
front of the greatest temple in the-wodd the frit: 
tering littleness of the exterior of a dwelling*house^ 
and the effect, in producing apparent^ mediocrity 
of size, is so striking to Uie eye, that I could 
scarcely recognise in it any character of a churchy 
much less of St Peter's, that boast of modern 
architecture, and latest wonder of the world. 

The. crowded courts and irregular angles of 
that huge unwieldy pile of building, the Vatican 
Palace, which adhere to it on one side like a 

* The Latin cross, or cross of the crucifixion^ the form in 
which our Gothic cathedrals are built, ("j") is so called to dis- 
tinguish it from the Greek cross, (-{-) equal in all its parts, a 
very common form of the churches of Italy. 

2 
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tnonfttrous e:itcrescence, are a great deformity. 
They oyerlook the top of the colonnade, depress 
its eleTation, destroy its uniformity, and injure 
its general effect. 

Ctossing the wide piazza, we entered St Peter's, 
and found oarselyes not in the church itself but 
in a coTered portico, the interior of which is beau** 
tiful, however ugly the external front It extends 
along the whole breadth of the building, support- 
ed by gigantic marble columns, and terminated at 
the ends by equestriim statues of Constantino the 
Orea^ and Charlemagne, ih marble^ which, though 
by no means cbef^aucres of sculpture in them- 
selves, have a fine effect in the distance. 

Five doors, oorrespcmding with those df the por- 
tico, enter from thence into the body of the church. 
One of the ponderous skreens or curtains which 
covers them, was held up for us, by no fair Coriwue^ 
(who, it is recorded, performed the same office for 
Lord Neville, and must, if she sustained such a 
load, havie been a lady of amazonian strength,) 
but by the brawny arm of our lacquey — and the 
interior burst upon our astonished gaze, resplen- 
dent in light, magnificence, and beauty, beyond all 
that imagination can conceive. Its apparent small- 
niess of size, however, mingled some degree of sur- 
prise and even disaj^intment, with my admira- 
tion ; but as I slowly walked up its long nave, em- 
\^ pannelled with the rarest and richest marbles, and 
i adorned with every art of sculpture and of taste, 

and caught through the lofty arches opening views 
of chapels, and tombs, and altars of surpassing 

▼01. I. I 
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.i|^d€Aiivr-I fdt Uiat.it IMS indeed; u^pBii^Ucilf)^ 
in bewty^ in iniig^itude» and magnificencei-mA 
4ib€^ of tbe nobl)96t andviost wonderful of the wovhs 
«Kf knan* » •/ ^j . 

.'.We pa«ded benaatb the loky dome -«t<. which) 
Uk^ heaven kseL^ seems to rise abov^ one heiftd, 
alidtbround whoee golden vault the figures ^'thre 
.Apdstles appear enshrined iii glory ;'^and leaning 
.agauBat the rails of the Confessional of St^ Peler^ 
looked down to diat magnificat tomb» wbere^ 
Jighled by a thousand never-dying laii^p^ and a$r 
jMpied by the Wreadned pillars and curtained fi^s* 
idow of the brasen tabernacle — the laofrtal 4ie<- 
jnains of the Apostle repose^ On every aide^ the 
Latin cros» opened upon us in lengthening beauty^ 
^iod decked in variotis splendeiur, which the laboar 
'^ages» the wealth of kingdoms, the spoils of *ali^ 
:cieiit times, and the proudeett inventions of mo^ 
dem magnificence, have combined M furnish^f^et^ 
with all its prodigality of ornament, it is not (Over- 
loaded ; and while its richness charms the eye) its 
parity and harlnoin^ satisfy the taste« Thpi^iidJio 
irulgarily^ no shew» no glare^ no' little po^y^^ 
tail, to cateB the atden^iott and take .fi^om' ^e 
'gmndeiir tofjdbe ilirhclei All is subservi^ilt'tQ« the 
. generalieftct. Theinterfor^Jtodeed^oBrlba^hble, 
<^ fisif surpassed my highly-^raised expectMioi% as 
tibe exterior fell ^ort of them. Yet, nofinfth- 
Mmding its beaoty^ I was consctons of k spedes 
'ofdisoppointment too eommcmly fdi, whmiwhat 
we have long dwelt an! in fiincyis seefe in feaJJIy. 
It was equal, perhaps superior, toifbail had ex- 




p^hi^'htH it was different ^Ibr wk <Manoi tsMd 
^fbftntii^^some ^idea of ai^ Hmg i^ think of ^ 
i^aidi ; find St. Peter^s, in the iniAde as iv^ asflie 
out) was as unlike the image in my fliiad as 
ible; I bad pletai«d it to arjKself ieaa beauti* 
^d far less magtiifictet, but mow rabttiBew 
With im ima^iiation deeply hnpveaaed wldi- die 
k^^^^OiiiBg efiects of the Gothic C^tdiedfaia of o9r 
t$w& country, I expected, from the immnaitj^of 
St;>Peter^fl^ even m&te of that reUgtoua awe and 
4^ solemn melanicholy, whioh they neveflr fitft to 
ifiHs^i^ ; and I n^as unprepared for its^. liglrtBM% 
dkoerai^eti, ffiidbfilUanee ;— ^andabovB all f«nr thtt 
Mi^resstm^ of gaiety, which fihe first mg^^ ei'ittf lA- 
lerior prodiioes. I knew, indeed, k; was Qi^Mh»^ ; 
bnt die lengthenhig* odcmaade and majestic ^Mak- 
lat»e had dwelt on m^pfanc^^ and I wai» s«rptiied 
to- see the C<^mthtan pilastiBr and the Oreelan 
r^aiteh e — ^And that arch, however noble in hsel^ 
from the neceiE^irity of prdpertkw^ k to the mag- 
ntetad^ of the buUding, has the unfiU'tunate e£BE)et 
df difiiitiishing the appi^ent length, whieh the per- 
npikslRf^ ist A Grecian colonnadei)* eir a Gotilieaiste, 
tmiftnnly a^p^ara to mcraase. • TlMre are only 
fbiii^of '^esearehefs m the whole ic^gdi of ^ vmyt 
of this immense chureh, and> die ey^ mcasBfing 
tliV'Spa^sa by the tiniaibisn lleeotii^ cheated Ito the 
dbamce* This I oanni^ btit ec^iMdar a dspital de- 
ibst. Yon may indeed ffrgae yomr undmlMd^g) 
tet n^t yotir senaas,' into a'ooimetioa of 'Ae hvse af 
M feeler's j tHe^^ mind believdi it, btit the e^e re- 
» Aiiins tiidaipre^sedwildb it* 

The windows, too, are mean and poor-looking, 

i2 
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i|iidL>4>fiMulv& to tiii» ^. ^at^ii^i«tel^/^<iM«tf8f^ 
to point outidie'APidt thtt»^llibit«Mked5''l lbi%«4]|^ 

oMnboAtioM Q^GreiUM arehktieti^ llfaftiPf^^yiiii 
imt iorigfiittUy fonn^ »• infiegi^t^pbrt^^iti^^o^Mb^ 
Ipsidcis,' the fi((»ttoo«;>tlie'^eati^^ Hhd^^fiil^ 
eilin^^lfceiJiMSM iff the mhckstitvC^^ iMAJflO^ 
DHun^ ikad'lMttie* In Oodhic chiirchm/^<«b^Aif 
ctonkraiBf^ him • gi»iid > and maj^iiic 4mi'> bb}«^i to 
dcft^ EBdicd^ a|id dudfed ymiom \ * HiMd, itw^ 
mkyt ivei^tat te own to ychi *llle tnMli^ It49 fi^ 
htiBtbSb opiiiioii^tbat dicHigh 4S^0^ 
tamJifij AdmasdUf iadiqfiled ta pi^sms: mtiAi^ttrnt^ 
tnksi fflufapbUDeft of ^bKcaMMiblyi^ttlidlplifefild 
UiildJBgi ^aioiofll every oth^a: ::kilid^i^^iip had 
inttfed.to :iliiiarciias4 and thoagll^dl ptab^Mei w 
IpmaBi^ & lightpessy an ^legano^ A^»gddQi$i afadd# 
la&Bfmenty diat haimomze weU>wiOi3tta^ataU^ 
aKenfei. and bii^ness^^f li&^ it do^ n^ial$|)litfd» 
idfiL th^ sotenui puiposes of dh«istt«ne ^^cmhi^ 
t».. whicdi tlue: simplidty and . gtanleuiM^ ofedbiit 
Go^hkE^ and ^ in3p]M«»ie.drael liiwixiiAiie (ttfiniQ 
ajMt j» ptcHliaiiyi fit&d». tint I JsoviiiOmoA Smogn ^ 

it6;c<Mitepiti»>to kpw'^bifeeii^all eii|laiBifobiftliai)F 
limfeddevbtaBi ^^it^il ^ if*tihy^^yr^]Mihrit^dldmiaM> 

Sp«e»!iV-4^ 3iU 'Tif ^::jJi.q ^.b.ayjr '.•.;>^Ai-> i-3^ i?^*^ lit^lJ 

Thit 3otfaiBfiiroridc.bd^aa n^mplaffAittBrri^^^ 
as kJs) ajpfirdiiBiate ii]:\<ifti «diii»l|»:^ oSBus^iinB^aieiif 
tainly arise in some degreeifinim safSBdUbv^xtHl}^ ^ 

I tkjin]£ ilmnois^ sotiM&Aaag indtanintvhafi^til&s. 
Befbie weIdto^adri(^iiiitofipe(^itDktBddb IttoQarr 
view of tiii«.i&^e,6E:4Qe churdiAiiulieptii ef btt4 



^/nU^ritoAndinore to n&nim; buft/lasi'Kmf 

4«fe0bi^il|i the^firequeiti ifihmgtf ^f pUms^ ^Dd^wm^ 
«Wl^ctSy)ra|id*^Qpe9r;ditKiiig die bufldbig fof iitF| 
Qi^(fi(i.^e.ffeal. 4>r.: iitiagi]iai]!i.iifloei9i^of ^lunnqf 
aoiJUfflir btk^mT^ ^ irarpoM of giinbg:illM 
b<«tedi€tiQ&t « ciroiiiMtance whidtdiitft l^eoniiD 
««i]|j3ii|«.Vta\ks : beHiity, that vie jnifj^ stof-midk 
ttuib, ttoil.tiie ' HlttttkiyT c^:ll» EnpesdMMibeeii 
tbft pisiriittoii-of dhe Qmock' BMt idi«*0Per/ilNi 
tWrc^ns^ tite ftiilu of tfae.ftDiU oofil^ Stftai^a 
amrluitadettRftbki and mqMdrdomUfi* > * I beliaro 
QliAfr^ Mfldemo mw the name of tb^ daan «ko 
ked t^etiQetJd of :aU it9 pregeat feightf ilneiw*. i ft 
ii iifl^jwJbnv thait neither; fthis Cbiurdi, noiftdiat 
which raidift next to. it, .(St. Paiil'% in T mndiei^jt 
shoiiUr hetve;. had. /their onginal admiraUc; flans 
(iMnfiletQdi. But we must judge of cbnrcher aa 
ofiatei^vbyiwAMl .tbey are» not fay adiat tfacgr ought 
tai.beir>andil; nmst any, thaHJlhe easieriac of Ql 
BaaiKs, -adtkaU- ite^fiMdla-^raiid they ana naaxf^^ 
iffioat Aoiathak^.ffliiiexMar tA8^iBt^B:.m mKM* 
ttittvlral Imautgr. Nay* Liam^iatiaded^dwtif.it 
witrQL>pf tbe^aOBK magniliidf^ bxflttoCjdie.same 
rich and stainless stone, placed in the same ad* 
vanlif|tonsi;£tnaf]|ai$;^ and. shhroandkdc ariith the 
saiBoe ^{Biblai fiobompanhhentsf nt cil^ 
gmhdpcalid jOHxre aJuttte. ■ )i> 'unu-. a! :c v..;- 
2^JSlUfI^HfaBifstsand.ita hjnndtifiilt.dcalonMdes) :(lhe 

011^ )n iAf^fwdsnandariitl^' ^U^d, ^ifESniniiie itone« 
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bfought fi-ota Tivoli. Hiis beaiitifbrihkteHl^; 
which is of. the sunniest fane, and the mbst eoipM 
pact smoothness of surface, looks as bright 'am 
fihesh as if finished yesterday. How tnuch sujpe* 
rior is such stone to the finest marble for eatt^iito 
architecture, in solidity, durability, colontv eatS 
beauty 1 . . ^ . 

The colonnades were intended by Buomuidntf 
to have reached in two direct lines to &e Cotle 
St Aogelo— 'but, alas 1 even the wretched hooses 
Which idboke vp the ground have not b«en T<e4 
tdoved. The French talked of doitig diis, witb 
many other things ; but they never did hiore thaii 
talk. Yet the Piazza, when yoa are in it, requireik 
te)thing to in^rote it The gracefid sweep of 
the mi^stic icdohnades, the obelise that tells the 
g^anlsc grandeur of primeval ages^ the purity of 
Am tvet^^playing fountains, that delight the eye 
with their silvery light, and the ear withtiiedtiiisic 
idf their watersy-^present a picture of such endiant^ 
itig beauty, that I could gaze on it bt ever ^th 
trndiminished. delight : But it makes one doubl^" 
rej^ret die wretched taste which has dbtfigured th^ 
front of St Peter's itself. 

Our first cravings of curiosity satisfied with this 
hasty glknpse of this glory of modSsm Rome, ve 
turned our impatient steps to the remains ef ao** 
dent Rome. I^o readi theaii we had to pass 
through great part of the flomiy streets-^ the 
ttodem dQr^ imd wtre much edified in our pro- 
gmm by the numhsr 6hffkmdid^ytJbmmmiA^d^ 
hiUs conveniently helped tijpr li^nlhin A^ %4^^ 



gf^ hfkMntifimt sombrt couotei^ncBs^ and Hpfi- 
]|p4 lot^nf the people, 

. «.The parvia^ stopped at the &>ol of th<) Capito^ 
Q^.if^h ^ot Qoe vestige of antiqaily oow metf 
^ eje* . A flight 'of a hundred and twei^tjr-jto.ar 
steps of Grecian, marble^ leads in a slantii^ 4ir^ 
^fff^ ,to the church and conyent ci At a Ccf^ a 
HK^ building joot unlike <ui old brick bap, i^hicb 
ci^owos ih^ eastem and highest su^pgoiut o£ib^ Gar 
pttolwe. HiUf and. is supposed. to occ^pgr the jile 
of the ancient temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. ,DiMP 
Iheae steps> whicb wete brought &om tif.^ fQuitinal 
liiU, and are supposed (a meaat ;si^Kisilioft)r to 
i^Y^ belonged to. the temple of fionudua Quixif^^$y 
ao old Capuchin friar, so iat he could hardly ifalk^ 
imdttwo young ones, were descending from their 

. W/e ascended by a much shorter, staircascf.or 
Xflihm: .A b^oad paved ascent,^ to the modem 
PiaasEa of the Capitol^ or Caofidoffliaf f as it is 
mm ealkd, from having been, during tamnj. ages 
^ boirhaGisn^ the, place of esxecution for malefec- 
kws. From the top of tins stnircasa a balBstrade 
nkHids aloair the- vhole fareaddi of the. Piaaaat 
tipoa ivhich. are ranged eome pieces of' w^^"*^ 

..,.The> three other sides of tibe fiiazza ^raibrmad 

' * Oitted-gealft Ge^ibsiMM iMf ;fr^4fac tordos of ttone 
^cli GEai tes H.akii|uia jr 
t FiQl(^f»C G^jx Pain. 
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In the centre of the Piazza stands the famous 
Equestrian Statue of Marcus Aurelius, in bronze. 
The horse has beep much criticised ; but the life 
and action of the noble animal, who seems to share 
proudly In the triumph of his master, are so ad- 
mirably given, that, like Michael Angelo^ who ex- 
claimed on seeing it, << Go on then 1"* one al- 
most expects to see it move. The figure of the 
Enqperor is extremely fine; he seems to be in the 
act of addressings or rather acknowledging the 
acclamations of tne people. I turned from gazing 
on the countenance of the old martial Roman, and 
beheld the statue of Rome Triumphant, humbly 
sitting at the foot of the steps of the Senators' 
Palace. 3urely such a situation has been chosen 
in mockery ; and the colossal size of the prostrate. 
Kver Gods, the Nile and the Tiber, on either side 
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THE FOKUM AND THE COLOSSEUM. 
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I MAO oi^e advaotagei whicb. L am takicig 3pf- 
cial care you shall never enjoy — that of aj^rivipg 
at Rome in perfect ignorance of all it coii^ain^i^ 
for which I thank Heaven. I only knew that, the 
Oolosseum was in ruins, that the very najo^e of this 
Capitol had passed away, and that the. Fqvi:fP9 
bad been degraded into a cattle-market, and waj| 
^ealled the Campo Vaccino. To stand pi^ tb(B 
grass-grown and deserted spot where Scipip h§d 
trod, where Cicero had spoken, where Caes^x had 
triumphed, and where Brutus had acted ^^ a Ro- 
man part," was all my hope. What ^en w^ jpay 
a&tonishment — ^instead of the vacant space I <ex- 
pected to find, with no trace remaining of its an- 
cient splendour— to behold Corinthian columns, 
ruined temples, triumphal arches, and mouldy rli;^ 
walls, not the less affecting from their decq^y — ^tp 
see beneath the shade of sdbain cypress ^d^ ^ge^ 
il«ic, the ruins pf the Palace of tijife Ca^sai^^ co^r^ 
ing the abandoned summit of 1^ PaJ^tine^^^^^^) 
contemplate in its distant loneliness tjm ?;^^^<f 
grandeur of the Flavian Amphitheatre. 



I stfKKl in the Roman Forum ! — ^Amidst lU si- 
1«[U^ and desertion, how forcibly did the memory 
of i^es thai waffled speak to the sonl ! How did 
ev^rj brdcen pillar and fallen capital tell of forr 
mer greatness ! The days of its pride and its pa- 
triotism — the l<Mig straggles £air freedom and for 
power — ^the popular tumults— the loud acelam%- 
tions — ^the energetic harangues — the impassioned 
eloquence-— and all the changeful and chequered 
events of which it had bem the theatre ; joined tp 
tltel ioM^^ of the great and tfie good^ the wisest 
itod liie best of manlcuDld, who bad sQccMuiwly 
ffltod this nowloMlyasd tfUeat spot} ibe tighia 
<if ages, whose memory is still worshipped Uirou^ 
iwt the Mt)ri d >» tr<w rdBd into my mind, aabd tooc^ 
ed the deepest feelings of my heart. Such Uymt 
& die diarm of bmng where they hafe been, iMt 
ftis moment, in which I felt that I stood upon 
flie'sacped soil of the Roman Fonan, leas iti its^ 
a inefficient compensation for all the tdk and pri^ 
vtttidis, and difficulties and dai^ger8» we h^d tHk^ 
eotintered in our long and tcfdious pilgrimage. 

TUb Ionic portico of the Temple of Odneord 
stiH itands in the Roman Fornm. At the MAmd 
rf its name, the remembrance fUsiied upon viy 
WKtbAi that it was here Cicero accused to Aie fl6^ 
lembled Senate the • guilty eonspiratorb leagoetf 
#2& €ktittQb; and, entering its grasi^ewnareii, 
t^BSti ^ilh entfaaaiasiir^hlch brooght tei(M JM^ 
iny efe^ that I now stood on the vetj sp6i juds 
feet had ^entfo^. 
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Gioenl, 1 1l)efaU(ftibeforeutteyfi<)ditfie ^iwew 

pMbi\ Mmf'hf^^e > :|enrov^ cf his >bfafqtB8iHB^2lR>) 
dbmloMThiA ^^phtffairined biic i9afl[ifl(niil*^^3i«gfas^ 
iindiftjriinld vbMdlavy^xlk^ wi^tiofHMMtUl^flfiilr 

lift^/and lodg before I ewp ^xpfcteiitDtliiQiLeldnl^^ 
whenever the name''o^ilii«v({hiiniuii>itoitai)«viife 

iiiaid';>mnd'liow<dliittI ^aofeai|%^ti)odr4«i(l]|s(tei^ 
sedne^ilfi^liis/ glorknc^ eooeTdbu and (oitEixi^deWi 
qpKnee^ faisifeplidr seotn^iii evefy eb|ecliit8i«taB^i 

Not a vestige of it remains— not f< a stonetofqUiilP 
thifoipi)^ is ncnr to be tend ^ taut' itsr tdjjlfloftd 
site tras.^KMBted' out to liie on groaoll^'dowioflu^o 
pibddjy nome^kldiliaKntfior gitaiiBm% betii'clenrTthe^ 
Gflphdtne tod^'tfasi PakrinB Hiiisxo ^ . ? 1'm;> (t.io 

^ It was dieve^'lthen^^ :I jiiterna1ily/B3Dciaiffltri}o 
^^^Ttiiat'Jtbe ttnmdarQrdf <Sceio'dfilagnefae^ buiit 

nnciiMdi-faMto, .and Irapafaie^jdE feeling .tbes^^^e^ 
tbiyr iibpireA^^it^lioB ilibciiire^in^iiie>d[*t&Er ^go^d 
hei^rdlwdfe'iBorftfyQMB tlH{^laiigiiB]^giis^aadb q/B^jpmci 
tMotinoriieQaBdt i^Siuw^rthBro^^aftidK^dosaiii^tJiiai 
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hiKiimetit kiid BkTerfi-4bi^ed oh ^tfti^di^^Wlth 
deeper conviction, the .eternal truth, liKftiSShrm^f^Wf 
Iher ^ce of ages -^tfaat. man is great amd '{Hro~ 
apftroHs onlyiffFhile he is free ; that trne glo^ does 
lM>t oenrist in the mere possession of uhl^riyid^ 
flvwer or extended empire, but hi the difl^siiHi df 
knowledge, justice^ and civilization ; that witfile vt 
w^ denied to the wanton conqueror oFthe'fMrM 
ttd'tiie denpotie master dT milKons, wbose lai)r^ 
ai« reddened wi^ the blood of hisfellow^crefltures, 
and whose steps have trampled upon their rigllts ; 
it'i9' the* meed of the enlightendd' statesbian, smd 
^sinterested' patriot, whose counsels have crowned 
them with peace and honour, and whose exeitiot/s 
klEVe confirmed their liberties; and, finally, that 
the memory of long successions of imperial tyraM^, 
from €eesar to Buonaparte, must fade before the 
ihme of Cicero ! 

But I must restrain my pen, and tell you* not 
what I f^t, but what I saw. 

Immediately at the base of the Cap^litie Httt, 
stands the Ti^umphal Arch of Septimius Steverus. 
It is buyit di marble, but so^ changed bnd^tterken- 
edby tirne^ that tjie eye doesf not easily gtve <arfe- 
jAitno the richness of the materials. • At<s<Ridingte 
^^thetgeneral'plan' of these struclkires, it 4s eomp^Md 
itrf^tta^ large and' two sfififaHer arches, wWi an^^- 
tablature supported- by four Goribthian* oohAnitt, 
baehed- by as many pilasters. The whole buiWing 
.ia adorxied with sf^ilpture in- bas, relief represent- 
ing^ the triiim{d>a of Seveeua ^st^'t. lAe Pa;ethittts, 
&c. the rude ex6erfti6n of li^hkh 4>^tf«yB"*e^cte- 





»r^V^ of Jupi<" 

tv^ ^ Vowed to tl>« 

tVv.TJ'Vvcd the «i«d 
^^t , f„gH>«.t < 
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broken brick wall, supposed to be tibe K'niiiniii 
llie sole rawns-^-of the BooBum Ciiria, or Senisle- 
haw^ of wbieh die drareh of Siutta Maria li- 
b«!«^riee bow occupies the utt. 

Hie ^tametttres c^ modem da5rs tint iMive el^ 
tawted lltt!iniel¥es bere, as if to court a 6oBipa<* 
rison with tbose eloqueat meraetitos 0f depiirt^d 
gfeateefs» affiMrd an apt iliustralion of lihe dJfega- 
Bfvicy (^ the present, and the grandeur of oneieilt 
i4&e9 m Rome* 

X hfl|ipeaed to be lodking-— not without some 
o^nte^npt — ^at a frightful church cm the other riie 
1^ the Fpmm, when our lacquey gravely fiivoured 
me with the gratuitous inibrmation, that it was the 
Temple oi Saturn ! I was still more amused to 
fcid that, on the strength of an o}d totteriog bridk 
wall, which forms its front, Vasi * pronoui^oes diis 
aid hole, which nobody but an antiquary would 
ever hare suspected of being any ^ng better than 
a bam, to be the remains of the ftunous BatiiHoa o£ 
Paul^ JEmSkm^ one of the most splendid wmks 
<^ Republican Rome ( 

Cousignmg Vasi's lucubrations to the care of the 
kicquey, as fit con^any for each other, I trouUed 
mys^ no further with ^eir an^uariaa lot^. 

We passed akmg to the Colossmm by the now 
unmarked trade d the Fm Sacrmt immedialely in 
front of a row of mean-looking brick churches, 
whidi bound tfie eitstem side of die Forum, iA of 
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Jflfllkif^^ Ah wbk^ 4$ loow sbiat iap» ttd mtf^i 

^k$^»^f^^ - • 

^ ^ W^ 6tfi9P^ to 0im<U Ibih thr«e 

_^ lfi4 ii»tm^timm^ Ihe^ Tewfiie 

«if lE'c^dd^ built by Vespasian, at (|)m^c1dm o£4bft 
^jljIMj^KIt^ IHrith 

^l^yb^ tOQ.i^st^dcMtly for the liafai- 

iNll^/Jtig^B^^ japtiq^ttity* ltd liehti^s^ r^i^ 

f^ltioii^€n:o£a Peissiaii'iiM^narch ; audits 

33fiitdiled by the r^nad taste oi' Hiliy. 

^-^^^^^^•"^ ^ *^ foWMr gtaadeiir* 

^^cig^sing ov^ ta the opp^mmM^ httm^ th^ 

f^^t^N*^ 4Bd de&ced UrittHlpbal t^hfif Titii%. fast 
^^ilj^||i^U> Its iall, bi^ beaultfulaveB 
beheld the grandest remaiBS of 'aDtiquity ift Ibe 

^ IW^ev^ spoke *aj3ri^i^it».the Wrjt^^r ^ 
S^^m^-^^ f^ j«^v(^jrfifl> ai)d uii^t$gc«Ne* 
, Sm^oS: j£j» G»|n^ .w ti^ #'^ Qf tiiei^PiM;, 

ug9|ge of the Colosseum — ^6ut how can I hope, by 
meire desc^^p(i9i|, ^^^k JfW *»y idea of its lofty 




pur mnd. ^e ^fp$^ of it« bewti&l p^nqpprtioM^ 
tite ; siD^icUjTt ,its harmony^ wd it^ > gr^ncleqr. ; . t^ 
)4i^ ^.e^pJ^grM^OfUoQ? of IJtorlG, IjWip, wd Ck^ci^ 
i\^iQr^»f th^i,sv^p{K>r^ its, graceful iriiDgei^i^^ 
Qj^f i^A itriQ^(( ; of the fidi h|ie> with, wbi^t Tiw 
^ iQy$iiV9p7ea4 ^ts massy waU^^ and of «U tbi^ti^ 
iWI^qI]; ii^^^ciribaUe in its powerful effect o^ t){f 
.^(^^.th^etmio^ a^d the wi«iiiaiaon? . 
[j/jjjt .sytafljif jexftctjy.wh^e.you would wish k M 
sU^^r^fyx froffk jwkikxn. Borne, ber jitx^^^^ ,h^ 
j^bw^keSffjti^r paliKse^ luid her .pppulatipp,,eiDne 
^1 its ;5ol]tfiry gir^deur, and surrounded only wj^ 
the ruins of the Imperial City. On one sidet^^he 
ipagpoificent Triumphal Arch of Constantino . ^t^U 
st^ds. ii) updiininished beauty, a^ori^e^ y^h tb^ 
spoils and the trophies of better times,. Above 4t 
risps ih^ Palatine Hill, overshadowed by aged evi^r? 
gre.e];vs, and covered w:lth the frowning ruiiv& of ihf 
palace of the Caesars. At its southern bas^ ^^r 
tiends the. lopg line of the Via TriumphaUs^ crossed 
wit|i^ the lofty archer that o;^ce .bqre tjbe Claudia^ 
Raters to Nero'sjGrolden House. Behind it. appear? 
tjbe dark ridge of the.C<;)eli9ix Mount, covered with 
th^ majestic reoii^n^s gf .ruined aqueducts, witjb 
nji^uldering^ walls. and s^ubstructiops, the very pi)f}j 
ppse of which is unknown,; and on its height, 9^ 
.midst d^ep gpve? q^ni^lmicholy pypress, >|fU(l,|lih| 
quiet tpv?rs.of..t|ie,C9nVi^nit pf.St- Johi3k.afl4.^ 

PauL •. ■ \* • . ' «' ■ ' ■ ' »"/' '^^^ 

, On the other side of the Colo$^eiv% l^^W^ 9^ 
the Baths pf Titus* and the.wee4rfQW?l®4i5mH?niJ 
of the Temple^of Peace^ arp indiftinajly sef^r; ;^d 
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im tL*^tle^etkkiencei between the €!oIo8seiim Mi 
^S^Tbtaoi^ app^r Ae remains <^the double Teni- 
ae df V^tHi^ a^ Rotne^ the riefaljr ornamented roof 
#r^w)4^'s^i lisuigs over the vacant altar-piece of 
^^'dj^hi^cAilad deities. Around it are widdy strewed, 
M^k^etf ditebtion, huge fragments of colossal gra- 
tiit6 ^hmms, h alf^^buried in the earth, whose gigaf^* 
ay 8httf% 4t would almost seem, no human, power 
could have broken, and that this scene of tremen- 
do^ ruin i^ust have been the work of the vengeful 
gf^Sj irhoste glittering fane lies here overthrown. 

•We walked round the vast circle of the Amphi- 
ffiteitre. In no part has it been completely broken 
through, and in oiriy a small segment is the exter- 
ifil el^sction preserved entire. On this is still af- 
fixed the cross placed there by Benedict the Four- 
teeiith, who, by proclaiming the Colosseum to be 
consiscrated ground, hallowed by the blood of the 
mdrtjrs, saved it from the total demolition to which 
it^was rapidly hastening, and merited the gratitude 
of poiiterity. That there ever should have beeh 
iitartyrs, one cannot but most seriously lament ; 
but sauce they were to be martyred somewhere, I 
hope it is no great sin to rejoice that they were 
tMcrificed here rather than in any other place ; and 
mok fervently do I deplore the cold-hearted in- 
sensibility of former Popes, in not recalling their 
sufferings before the work of destruction had ad- 
ifihced so far. Had Paul V. consecrated the Co^ 
losseuih to their memory instead of pulling it down 
te build 'hifi- huge palaces, hdw we §liould have 
♦iffidi4ttea him for stfih an art of piety ! 

In the &ifeid(§;^ fiife 'destfudion is morte complete. 
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The marble seats are all torn away ; die steps aiid 
the yomitories overthrown^ stid the sloping ^alls 
and broken arches which Once supported them,' aite 
how overgrown with every wild and nielsq^cSy 
weed, waving in all the luxuriance of desolatibtx. ' 

In the centre of the grass-gf own areii^ stantis a 
huge black cross, which liberally prdmiseir^wo 
hundred days* indulgence to every person whb 
kisses it, (heretics not included, I presume)^ S^d 
hiany were the kisses we saw bestowed upon it ;-*- 
no wonder, indeed ! The pious persons vftib Uili- 
luted it, afterwards applied tiheir foreheads and 
chins to it in a manner which they se'eihed to feil 
highly comfortable and consolatory. 

The French — who perhaps did not expect to 
profit by its indulgences — shewed it no indul- 
gence on their part, but took the liberty to knock 
it down; remorselessly depriving the Romans of 
the benefit of two hundred days of indulgence, for 
which they certainly deserved to be condemned 
themselves without benefit of clergy. Th6y alio 
carried off, at the same time, the pictured repre- 
sentations of the fourteen stages of Christ's pH^ 
grimage under the cross, which are again rein* 
stated in their ancient honours, and stand round 
the beautifbl ieliptical arena^ grievously ofiending 
die Protestant eye of taste, however they likiay re- 
joice the catholic spirit of piety. 

Ther§ are other of their improvements which 
have been suffered to remain, that we Would rather 
have seen removed. Frenbh taste has formed' a 
little public garden at the very base of the Colos- 
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recreation — ^that the signal * was deliberately 
ven for the butchery of a disarmed and bleeding' 
suppliant — ^that even nxmaxia pitiful nature feasted 
on the writhing gladiator's last agonies — and that 
the shouts of savage joy with which these walls so 
often re-echoed, were called forth by his dyings 
groans;-— shall we not.be tempted to think men 
demons, since they could fipd delight in horrors 
such as these ? 

The dear blue sky, in calm repose above bur 
beads, breathed its serenitj into o«r mind^ 'ilSift 
glorious son i^ed its beams of brightness on^dies^ 
walls with undiminished splendour. Natuve ^mm 
UBcbanged-^but we stoofl aioidst the rnkisoDtUt 
piroud fabric, which man had destined for etelxiif;^. 
hH. had passed away'^— the conquerors, tlie vicimM» 
the imperial tyrants, the slavish mukitndes \ dl 
die successive generations that had rej^cedt and 
triunqihed, and bled and suffered heieL Their 
name, their language, their religion^ had vaniabedl 
— 4lieir inhuman sports were fijrgottei^ end th^ 
were in the dust : * ;. . .: ,o 

But let me ivestrain myself. MdditilioQ ho^ is 
inexhaustible, bv^ to others, our own mediMioiB 
can rarely be interesting. There is a charm in.^eAe 
magnificent ruinsy p0iwarful but indefinable, 1ii4xkii 
every mind of reflection and sensibility mu&lifiBsjl, 
-^-and we lingered amongst then till the day was 
done* . . •■<?.• ..■ . 

* The life of the vanquished combatant depenqed pn the 
will of the people. If they turned down the' thunob, fpoUkem 
prenurej be was spared; IT they turned 11* Uf^ fi»iJRciAW "t^cir- 
iert) hp wet murdered. Vide Pliny, lib. xziiit. c. 2. § 5. Jut. 
Sat. III. 36. 



beauty is immitable, and its treMWts tmpiivchase- ^ 
ftbie. 

It wUl, I perceive, be some dme before my 
mmd can be oalmedL aod'Sobered down to the in- 
vestigation or enjoyment of these miracles 'Of art^ 
— or, as I knem yon will say, before I recover 
my s^ses. At pres^it I lun in a delirium of ad- 
^irartipni and revel among this ineidianstible store 
of tr^sures, intoxicated with the sight*-Has a mi- 
sfr, Km. the sudden acquisition of unexpected 
.weiJ,thy at first only glotes over the glittering 
Imps, and has not for some time composure e- 
qqagb to examine his riches. 

, Its ceilings richly painted in frescox-^its pictured 
^^(cvements ^f ancient mo^aic-^Hits magtilficent gates 
pf bronze— its polidied columns csaxicient por- 
ph^, the s|>lendMl spofls of the ruins of Imperiid 
llcHne-rits endless accumulation of Grecian mkr* 
bleig, Egyptian granites, and Ori^ital alabasters, 
the Very names of which are unkno^m in Ttans- 
H^ifie lands, — its bewildem^ extent, and prodi- 
«gMty of magnificence, — -l>ut, above all, its ^am* 
mg treasures of sculpture, — ^have so confused my 
)i^Bes, that I easi scarcely believe in i<8 reality, 
and 9m almost ready ^ ask myself if it is not aH 
a dream? But I wifl endeavour to give you «ome 
aocottfiit of what I have seen, and leav^ you lo judge 
.|jhetlier it is not enough to turn wiser heads <han 

{w,l.bad heArd from my cradle of St Peter's : It had 
. been my imaginary itahdard pf all that tras gr^ate^t 
.»!idi|xost wonderful iti the Works of man. >Bttt of 

VOL. I. L 
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the Vfttican*^ic€i^t of its now ^^tniiirt. Ihumkri 
— I knew nc^ing, and 'it stood ininy.fejicjoC^o^y 
as the gloomy and hateful, resid^npe^ of a;l4gotted 
and imperious PontiflEi The.gaUery.of Flo«:ence ^ras 
consecrated to my mind^ as. the clips^ r^pp^itco^y 
of the choicest monuments of^cj;ent.fu:t» of revi- 
ved taste, and classic elegance. But I had scarcely 
heard of the existence of the Museum of the Vati- 
can, which, though incompaxably superior, has^ 
perhaps from its more recent formation, never at- 
tained the same popular fame ; and thus its tran- 
sce^dept wonders burst upon me^ with all the de- 
lightful charm of unexpeetedQes& 

The exterior of the Vatican is not prepossessing. 
It is a huge collection of odd. buildings curiously 
jumbled together, full of sharp angles and strange 
excrescences; and, as somebody once observed, 
it is not like a palace, but a company of palaces, 
which seem to be jostling each other in a contest 
for place or precedency. . 

With this view of them, we ascended from the 
colonnade of St jPeter's into a court of little 
prombe,. though, its triple ranges of arcades, well 
known by the i^ame of the Ijoggh di RcffaeUo 
are adorned with the designs of that inimitable 
master, and painted by his best pupils. But we 
stopped not now to examine them : we ascended 
a staircase, and passing along one row of the 
Loggie, painted in arabesque, with shells, fancy 
patterns, &c., we entered the first part of the 
Museum, called the Muaeo Chiaramonti^ from the 
Aame of the present Pope, by whom it was form- 
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ed. * We traversed a long gallery, the walls of 
which were completely covered with ancient se-* 
pulchral inscriptions of the sculptured tombs of 
the dead. Among them we observed a marble 
.^Sdicola, (or small temple,) dedicated to Neptune« 
It is a little alcove, scarcely larger than a niche 
for a statue, or a watchman's box ; and precisely 
resembles in its form, as well as purpose, the re^ 
cesses erected in such numbers by Catholic piety 
at every way side to the Madonna. 

Entering cmother gallery, we passed through a 
double range of the statues of Heroes, Emperors^ 
and Gods, among which my eye was caught by a 
beautiful, though headless female figure, pressing 
forward, her drapery blown back by the wind, by 
some supposed to be Minerva ; but as there is no 
appearance of the -3Egis, others imagine it to be 
Niobe. I was particularly struck with the fine 
colossal seated statue of Tiberius ; f Demosthenes 
with a volume in bis hand ; Antonius Musa, J the 
young physician who saved the life of Augustus by 
the use of the cold bath, as Esculapius ; Fortune, I| 
crowned with her diadem, carelessly turning the 
globe at her feet with her rudder, and bearing the 
Cornucopia in her hand ; and a colossal Hercules, 
stretched upon his lion's skin. 

The statues of the Emperors, except Marcus. 
Aurelius, who is always in armour, are all heroic ; 
that is, nude; with the globe surmounted by a 
little winged Victory in their hand. 

• Piu8 VII. Chmramont). f Found at Piperno. 

t Found at Veii. § Found at Ostia. 

l2 
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We passed on, nolidiig oiiy a km- of .tbe staK 
toes, and scarcely glaocisg at the bustsj sad bassi 
Teiie¥i» and ounuter figures which appeared bfih 
twean thenSy we ascended a flight of stairs, adorn* 
ed with OQlaauis of polished graiute, and painted 
iD fresco by Daniel di Voitenra — ^and found -our^- 
selves, as the inscription and guides informed ns^-^ 
in the Museo Pio ClemefiiinOi founded by CSeoieBt 
XIV. (Ganganelfi) and barged by the late Pope 
Pius VI. (Brasdii.) Before u% we saw the fiunous 
Torso, * the favourite study of lyGchadl Ang^ 
BuonarottL AUhongh a mere trunk, without head, 
arms, or legs, it must ever form the model of the 
sculptor, and theadmiration of every mmd of taste. 
At the first glance its perfection may not strike 
those unused to mutilated statuary ; but the more 
it is contemplated, the more it will be admired. 
The bend of the biK^k, the curve of the side, the 
noble style, the easy commanding air, the majes- 
tic figure, the truth of nature, and faultless perfeo* 
tion of design, have perhaps never been equalled. 
It is seated on a lion's skin, and is supposed to 
be Hercules in repose and raised to immortality, f 

* Found at Rome, in the Caropo di Fiori. 

f Tbe reader will perhaps be glad to see Winkelman's ad- 
mirable criticism on the Torso, and therefore, to save him the 
trouble of searching for its detached parts throogh two quarto 
▼olnines, I subjoin an extract flrera it:«- 

** LMndication des nerfs et des muscies ou lesr luppreisido 
abtoiue, est ce qui diitiogue un Hercaile destia^ k combettn 
les monstres et les brigands, et eloign^ encore du terme de ses 
:ffa?aux, d'Hercule purifie par le feu des parties grotsi^res du 
corps, et admis i la jouissance de la felicit^ des kmnovufe. C'eit 
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those beautiful relics at my feet, and beheid oppo- 
site to me the famous Meleager, one of the finest 
statues in the worid. * 

Beside us Was the Sarcophagus of Scipio Barba- 
tus, the great-grandfadier of Scipio Africanas. It 
is of plain peperin stone, but I have never seen a 
more beautiful sepulchral monument than this sim* 
pie Doric tomb. Such is the chaste simplicify df 
the form and workmansh^, that it still serves as a 
model for artists. Does not this seem to proves 
that the arts, at an early period of the Repablic, 
had attained a much higher d^ree of perfection 
than we have been taught to believe ? An uaknowii 
laurelled bust of the same material, sometimes 
ascribed to the poet Ennius, found in the same 
vault, is placed upon it ; and is surrounded with 
the sepulchral inscriptions of many of the Scipios, 
but not of the conqueror of Hannibal, whose ashes 
did not rest in the tomb of his fathers. ' 

Time was not allowed me to examine these^ or 
any thing else ; and I was hurried away, though 
not till I had stolen a look at an exquisite pair of 
legs, said to have belonged to Bacchus, (though 
how that can be proved I can't imagine,) which 
were standing in a comer by themselves. 

We next entered an octagonal court, surround- 
ed with a portico adorned with noble columns of 
marble, and filled with the most splendid monu- 



* Meleag«r was found at Rome, on the Esquiline Hill, near 
S. Martini di Monti. Vide Aldrovandi Statue, p. 117. 
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iemetking like Nwh^sr ark» with flgttres of wild 
bea^ and tame^ birds, finhe? and reptSes, eroco- 
dSesr and men, ancient aiid modern, of all kinds 
and si^es. Some of these are admirably executed. 
An ass's head, (nature itself,) a live lobster, and a 
few more, particular^ strudc vs amofig the modey 
aslienMage ; and it is curious to see bow closely 
ifte natural cdours of the animals are imitafted in 
the variety of ancient marbles.. 

We observed here, as well as in several cither 
parts df this Museum, the Sacrifice of Mitfara, a 
deity, whose worship, according to Plutarch, was 
first introduced into Italy in the time of Pompey, 
bat which did not obtain much in Rome until the 
reign of CaracaUa. There can be no doubt that 
Mithra was originally, as the symbel of the Sun 
or Fire, the great God of the Persians : but after 
the time ef ZotoAstet^ he was adored as the me- 
diator between their Oromasdes and Arimanius,-^ 
their Principles of Good and Evil, — their God 
and their Devil. He appears here between the 
sun and the moon, pressing one knee on the back 
of a prostrate bull, whose neck he pierces with a 
dagger. But the ancient Persians admitted no 
image of their gods, no temples, no altars ;* and 
all the sculptured representations we see of Mithra, 
are those of the Romans, who have aodordingly 
invested him with the Phrygian cap and trowsers, 
which were (he distinguishing signs they gavd to 

* Cicer. de Leg. lib. ii. cap. 26. Strab. lib. zv« p. 1064. 
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recorded, too, that Cleopatra was fowMl aft^r iw 
death in the very attitude in wbidi tbia atatiie ii$ 
represented, with her right arm jdinHRrOtha^Iiilbe- 
hind her head. * According to som&writei^s^^iiliii:!^^ 
•presents the repose of Venun; to others^ a'$kdp- 
ing Njrmph. If it had been Venus, she jwoldd 
-most probably have been unrobed ; if a JMjnspfa^ 
she would have had her urn. It has beenilalso 
supposed to be Semele. . . a- 

After Cleopatra, the famous seated: statoesi^^^ 
the two Greek poets-— though the chariieteir.:Of 
4heir countenances is perhaps rather that.. of ykir 
losophers, — are by far the finest in thifiinoh]|».haM^ 
That of Menander is particularly beautifuL- ,,'.^ 

Of the numerous statues it contains, tl|e Shep- 
>herd Paris, in his Phrygian cap, seated pa a rc^gk^ 
with the apple in his hand, as if oonskl^ringi^tp, 
whom to give it, — a Roman ladj^ (christe^n^d 
Livia f ) whose noble figure N, Poussin delighted 
to study ; a beautiful little Muse ; a Diana.; a ba«so 
relievo of Michael Angelo's, the only i^ie of h^a. I 
have ever seen, representing one of the. Medici 
raising virtue and expelling vice ; th^ bust, of 
Nero, with the laurel crown he won at the Olym* 
j>ic games; the admirable busts, supposed to be 
of Cato and Portia, with those of Julius Caesar, 
Hadrian and the beautiful Antinous, are aU th^t I 

■■ " r-* r- 

* Vide Winkelman, Hist, de I'Art, Hv. vi. cap. 6, wlKid.t«» 
Galen, ad Pison. de Theriaca^ torn, xiii. cap. 8, p. 541, Edit. 
Charter. 

f Winkelman maintains that the head is modern. 
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can now remember to have seen in my hasty pro- 
gress up and down this noble gallery. 

In an adjoining room, the richness, beauty, and 
delicacy of which almost transport us into the 
fiibled regions of enchantment ; supported with 
columns and pilasters of transparent alabaster; 
adorned with ancient bassi reUevi of exquisite 
sculpture, and floored with the bright pictured 
mosaics of imperial palaces, the imperishable co* 
lours of which seem reflected in the classic de* 
signs of the painted ceiling above — ^in this beau« 
tiful chamber are arranged, in marble niches, the 
famous Ganymede, perhaps the finest extant; the 
crouching Venus ; the Faun of Hadrian's villa in 
BiMm> AntieOi with his sparkling eyes, his festive 
face, his pendent grapes, his basket, his pedum, and 
his goat ; a beautiful Bacchante, full of Grecian 
grace; a Nymph of Diana bearing a torch ; Adonis 
— ^bat if I begin to particularize thus, we shall never 
get dirou^ the Vatican. This beautiful little apart- 
ment is called the Stanza ddk Maschere, from the 
ancient masks which form the subject of the mosaic 
on the floor. The view from the balcony in front 
of the windows, is that which gave the name of 
Bdvkkre to this Museum, and in consequence to 
the Apollo, and some of its finest pieces of sculpture. 
It commands a prospect over the vale of the 
Tiber to the pine-covered height of Monte Mario; 
but the hues which the brilliant sky of Italy sheds 
over it, must be seen before its beauty can be ima- 
gined. 
Our admiration was next called forth by the Hall 
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of the Muses^ who fill a temple wovdiy of diem** 
selves. The heavenly Sisters are ranged around^ 
, seemingly unconsciously lost in the blissferl' Para- 
dise of Fancy) or toudiing their golden harps^ or 
bursting into strains of m^remeditated eloquence ; 
whilst Apollo MwfOffeies, or more properly CjfikiSh 
rceduBy dressed in the flowing robes he wears when 
he leads the sacred Nine, is striking liie lyre in the 
wrapt ecstacy of inspiration. These invaluable 
statues were found in the Villa Adriana. 

Between the figures of the Muses are appropri- 
ately ranged the Grecian Termini of the aniAent 
poets and philosophers^-of Sophocles ud Euri- 
pides ; Socrates and Alcibiades. The fresco paint- 
ing of the vaulted roof represents ApcAlo, with the 
Muses, and the Bards whom on earth they had 
inspired. All here is in unison with this Temple 
sacred to the Nine. 

We passed on to a vast circular hall of still 
more striking magnificence, surrounded by busts 
and statues of colossal size and the most exquisite 
sculpture ; amongst which, our eye, as it rapidly 
glanced around, was caught by the majestic form 
of the benignant Ceres — the warlike Juno Lann- 
vina, or Juno Sospita, in her goat-skin garb, her 
dart, her buckler, and her helmet, rushing to bat- 
tle — and the same goddess, arrayed in her regal 
diadem as Queen of Heaven. The beautiful statfie 
of Hercules Commodus (or Commodus as Bef- 
cules), bearing in his arms the child he loved to 
play with ; the imperial busts of Hadrian ; the 
downcast pensive glance of his inseparable and 
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morals ; die mi^esty of Jupiter, the King of Ife»- 
vefMy and the. dark and grisly head of Jupiter Ser»* 
pis, the M(Huyreh of Hell, once croufned with the 
sevenfold rays of the plaa^ts ; die head of Ocean, 
entwined with grapes as synonymous of pkntyt 
toother with many others, which I forbear to 
enuiQerfite, attracted our attention* 

In the centrre, elevated above a beautiful ancienl 
mcxsaic pavement ^^ which encivoks the colossal 
head oi Medusa, and represents the combat of the 
Centaurs and the Lepitha^* — stands a stupesi« 
dous piM'phyry vase, which almost fills this im- 
mense hsil with its vast circumference. It is of 
one pie^e, and measures forty-two feet round. 

We entered the Hall of the Grecian Cross by ma^ 
ni^eent gates of bronze, the doorway of which is 
sustained by two colossal Egyptian Caryatides fo£ 
granite, brought from the ruins of Hadrian's villa 
at Tivoli, and both supposed to represent Antinous 
under the figure of an Egyptian priest or Deity. 

* Found in the Ruins of Ocriculiim on the Tiber, about fifty 
milet from Rome. 

f I am aware this torm ii improperly ysed here, though the 
error is so general, that it would perhaps seem li^e pedaptiy 
to avoid it. But Caryatides are, strictly speaking, the female 
bearers of entablatures only, and are supposed to have received 
their name from the captive women of Caria, whom, to per- 
petual the neaiory of their oon^est, the Athenians repre* 
tiented thu8».as slaves supporting the capitals of the coluians 
in their temples, Male figures, when so employed in architec- 
ture, were by the Greeks called Atlantes, by the Romans 
l%Iflmone«. 
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In this hall stands the immense porphyry Sarco- 
phagi of the Empress Helena, the mother, and of 
Constsntta, the daughter of Constantine the Great, 
who, being the first Christian prineesses in the 
world, were of coarse canonized as saints, as llieir 
Pagan predecessors had been deified as goddesses. 
•The mosaic pavement in this hall, which repre- 
sents masks and other grotesque designs, with a 
head of Minerva in the centre, was brought from 
the roins of Tuscultmi, and is believed to have be- 
longed to Cicero's Tusculan villa. * You may con- 
oAre with what respect I gazed at the very figures 
on which his eyes must have rested, amidst the 
philosophic pursuits and domestic virtues of home, 
and widi what veneration I set my foot on the spot 
where his must have so ofk;en trodden. 

These brilliantly beautiful ancient pavements 
are all judiciously placed in the middle of these 
halls, and secured fr<Hn injury by a light railing. 

Between a double colonnade of Grecian marble 
and Oriental granite, we ascended a magnificent 
marble staircase, and from the top, leaned over 
the bronze balustrade to look down upon the hall 
of the Grecian Cross, and through the folding 
doors into the Rotunda beyond it, where the 
figure of the colossal Ceres stood in majesty that 
awed us into redoubled admiration. 

From hence we turned into a beautiful little 
circular hall called the Stanza della Biga^ from the 
Biga, or Circus Car of richly sculptured marble 
which stands in the centre, drawn by two fiery 
steeds, not qmte one of which is ancient and 
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highly beautiful ; the other is a tolerable copy. It 
is surrounded by ancient bas reliefs, som^ of whidi, 
on. the sarcophagi of infants, represent the aportfr 
of the Circus in all their minutias, and with all the 
tragical accidents that so o&en attended tbenu 
The little Loves that here act as charioteers, perdi*^ 
ed upon the horses, overthrown and crushed a^ 
mong the wheels, experience the real &te of toa 
many of the competitors. A victorious Auriga, or 
Charioteer, (I believe unique,) with the palm of 
victory in his hand, and his tunic bound with m 
tenfold zone, stands anun^ the statues in this 
beautiful little ball. There is a fine Discobolus,, 
throwing the discus, certainly in a very singula^ 
attitude; but we need scarcely pretend, at this 
time of day, to dispute its accuracy, although some 
connoisseurs have attempted to prove it quite in* 
correct. The statues of the bearded, or Indian 
Bacchus; a Roman, with his head covered as if 
in the act of sacrificing ; a Grecian, christened 
Phocion, (on mere supposition, as usual,) and a 
Gladiator, are all well worthy of notice. 

From hence we proceeded through long galleries 
filled with statues, busts, bassi relievi, and sarco- 
phagi ; with beautiful candelabras, altars, and in- 
scriptions ; with immense ancient vases formed in 
the most classical shapes, of every variety of the 
rarest and most precious jaspers, marbles, and ala- 
basters ; (of very many of which, no other specimen 
is to be found in the world) ; with Egyptian idols 
and Etruscan gods ; and with fevery varied monu- 
ment of ancient taste and magnificence, the de- 
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scription of which might £U yolumes. We then 
trETersed the long geographical g«U<^>.4he iiaik 
of which are covered -^ith tiwmfinift OMys o£ the 
mountains, riTers^ and plauis of Italy, ^floaling on 
a yast ocean of the deepest aeuie^ ms^ at leii^th 
arrivied at the chambera hung widi tapestry woven 
in the looms of Fiuadeirs, and copied from the 
Cartoons of Rafdiael, which were painted for this 
purpose by ooder of Leo the Tenths whoxonsidered 
this tapestry so.yahiaUe^ that it was ouiy^m&amed 
to be shewn on particnlor .aainta' daya* It would 
have said moce for the taste of this gieat patron of 
the arts, * if he had taken better, catfe of idle pre^ 
cious originals. Of these^ twelve of the largest sise 
are nowhere to be found, nor i$ it known what 
became of them*. Of the smaller ones, seven are 
happily presi^Ted hi En^Umd, the rest are irre* 
coverably lost We may indeed gaae upon them 
in these tapastry copies, but it is little better than 
lodking at a collection of beautiftd plants in a Hor* 
tus Siccus* Still, however, they make the won*- 
derful perfection of these grand compositions so 
afqiarent, tibat dbey awaken one's most poignant 
regret for the loss of such treasures <^ art as the 

'^ The reputation of Leo X., as tlie great enlighrtened Pfttron 
of tlie ArtSyseeaniadiMd to have boea cbeaplj earned; for wiiat 
caa be taid for the taste and dtfoerimieDt of the mtat, who let 
no value od the Cartoons of Raphael, treated Leonardo da 
Vinpi with neglect, despised the genius of Ariosto, and employ- 
ed Bfichael Angelo^ during his whole PontiiScate, In working 
at a qitarry ! 

1 
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ori^uuJfl must hate been* I will just run through 
the tantalisbg list of those which have perished* 

First, th^re are thne^ represoiting the Massacre 
of the Innocents. 

4. The Adoration of the MagL 

5. The Adoraticm of the Shepherds. 

6. The Presentation of the infant Jesus to the 
Temple* 

T. The Resurrection of our Saviour, who is re- 
presented bursting out of the sepulchre, pcarhapa 
one at the grandest compositions in the world* 

8. The Ascrasion of our Saviour. 

9. The Su^>er in Emaus* 

10* The Stonmg of St Stephen* 

11. The Conversion of St Paul* . . 

12. The Holy Spirit descending on the Apostles 
assembled at supper with the three Maries. 

13. ReligicHi, Charity, and Justice, in the Hea- 
vens ; and beneath, two Lions, and other symbo- 
lical representations of Leo X. and his virtues. 

Even the ti^iestry copy of another, the Descent 
into Limbo, is destroyed ; and one or two more, 
I understood, were hacked in pieces by the swords 
of the soldiers of Charles de Bourbon, at the sack 
of Rome. I never knew till now, that the Car- 
toons we possess, form so small a part of those 
which Raphael painted, nor ever heard the loss of 
the others mentioned. And I find it scarcely pos- 
sible to convince the Roman cognoscenti, that we 
have not the originals of them all in England* , 

We were informed that these Tapestries were 
carried off by the French in 1798, and at last found 
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I6g •' lUHIE* 

in die pcueimfi cS a Jknr m Baffk-^filiho bud al'- 
ready bufM Mi>».Md "vrA^g^iog to<twm>lihfitl.^ 
for febeteketift^tili^^tgYi^.tMd lUtinr^MrUistirmters 
largely iBto tktieir ^briealienrlr-^wlK*! (b^y ,M^e 
redeemed from destruction by 4il^ pti^aiit Pcfl^. 

The T9ip69tty Ghtoibbri tMiUkiatei hi> tbe* far- 
&tMi (SkMker^ Aiifefl^^tifi^ piteed<i6 l^dso^^y 
binael^ which form the extremity cf the A^j^tiatfn 
'Mittemb; Stemrditefttribe8lt>f4hfmar<9otnci^adk)or 
ifada^Yut upota tha opper (dtory.ofdbe AMidi%<3r 
Lofifii M'B^gfiulhi aftd at staircase diMetidsdiiteat^ 
ly down lo tive'toilrt belowi Butlba'Cliaaltbers 
were dosed ; the hoarof ^oiitMi^ trM av^r^ and 
indeed the brightness of tke di^ wa6.pai»t^ solong 
had we lingered ih tbd etiehanHied ^alletfi^s eft (he 
VMimlti. For iMi^t of anotibar egndssr ilket^re^ 
we were obliged, tiot unfw!Uing\jv ^ T^atrace Wt 

* way Atx)ttgb them* < . . r. 

B^daa the immense, and to tho^e i»bo baye 
not seen ii^ the incredible extent of thatpafrtof 
this ^i^nd^rfiil kioseum wlvieh we had already vi- 
iiited; tile Vatiean contains a Picture <Saliery, 
tanaiatiag 4pf a tong Miitis of roi^ms^ Alted t«ith ^ihe 
imastehpieces of pamtiiig-'Mii^ Osiniere and Logtgie 
lof Raphttei, paiiileAin fre»co by hfcnsdf 8Ad his 
pttpili*Mlics Sfsiiaa and F&<4liia Ghape^ p&lAVed 

• in ftktn^ by 9«i(imr<^ ; ^ set of eftaa^i^ illed 
' with adulpauli^ not generally 6pen to th^pUbKc, 

ba% ^A^Uiai^lyabiewiiaA^'tbeTeqaest of itidividaifils-- 
andtha Libi«iry^ Atf balls and^gaUeri^^^hich 
alrnia^ aikie .mbr« ^hn ^hiitean hundred feet in 
latigtbl 
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As if dds iMto BM endi^kf anolber gaUeiy is 
buiidmg'&0t the staMtry^ wfaioh^fiMr want of rooln, 
is at preBent piltd up fanke fwyaariiil bf the Vnti- 
can. Of the scnlptates dkere, the flneit ia ihe 
Statue of dia.Nile. 

' After wliat I Ikave laeiH I ha^eaouiMBitatioii in 
beKevidg the aisrft^rdon of a tery acMrate aad ia- 
lelligi^it' Italian' frigid of ows, that yo* eanoot 
see the Vatican Mtisoiiin widMbt waUdog a mile 
aitd three (|iiarters I It isaotdiat it wouid actually 
laeasHre thisl in exissnt {thMgh die Mtisewa of 
^SMaes idote if} oonfpiflikll to be* a aileV but to 
sfeethe wlk^le, ibtludkig- statues, puhlAttgB, MIm»- 
ri^ chambers, aad diaptels^ ymi must pass ^me^ 
ihi^Ough the PicMpe GaUery and the Llbr^ly^ as 
w^U' as Peroral other apartxbtots, $o that I b^ve 
the eooipiete tpor will be ikiore rather than teSs» 

We had c»ily walk^ through the GaUery 0f 
Statttes, for we did not Ueem %o have Ite^^tfred iaay 
where, and yet we had spent tlie whole morning 
in our progress; we had, however, reached its 
ex^emity, and we had not yet seen what I came 
there soldy to see — the Apollo Belvidere, aad the 
Laocoon. 

' The Mdisston Urns intentiottiA. > Oiar guide 
' Aoi^^ (and perhaps (vfinb i«aso&), that tf we saw 
Wefai fii^ Vd should loob^ at nbt^osg ftfiarwiadi» 
Slid now jj&reteiided tiMrt th^ <k>iMvliot bd aeeft at 
this hour, innA liiat li« m^i^ d^r ? slidiirteg tbi^m 
tons tOlanother day ^ ib which, ^eliMiamly, aftd 
with secret disco^Mt, we #ffice oenqidkd loagtee- 
hi tretunnng^ we paiised a nloBB^nt in 4He 4Murt, 
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aii4 by liieiMritfm&g^ fountain 'iirfatehbfli) ctMdl^ 
ed me so* nltilch^-^ door lra» stidd^^'^hM^ 
open, and I b^li^sld, standing in BdVtatf rih.j^Styi 

thei^>^U^^ -^ . -•'• "'*■■• ' Ju ' bn/r 

Never, ne^er vasf there revealed ^ -fl^d^feA% 
of ^g}fted genius a Tisionf of stidi ^dt^titf^^<Ml^6 
sottl-teaining4$eat(ty f Thd god <»f Ught^^atid j^^s^^; 
«nd iaiaginalknl^ BtktiA^ tiotit^ysed ^ ^mt ^m^&i 
s6nie«^; and^w^Il does he ^tand lilere, whet^ eV^i^ 
thuig 6eein$^ td breMhe Md Iburn^w^ hi^ cBsehSi^ 
wh^h alt '«roUtid^ i&'Mn creiAtton, wxd e^ry trft%^ 
tary fortix boHei^ td hili t' H« k 110 ItihaMtttnt'ttf tM 
earth, though ^'ddgtid to tread it ' 'Hls'ho^'e is 
in the helivens. H^ looks, he moves, he breathes 
a cod.' Divinity is stamped on his brow ; godlike 
majesty' beams from his front. Those * hyperion 
curls^' cluster round a brow formed to cpn^mandi. 
Milton «eemft to have bad in view hit divine forms 
in his description of our First Parent-^ 
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.** Hif fair iufge firont, and eye 6ublii9e» declared 
, Absolute rule ; and hyacinthine l^cks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
' ' Chistering, bQi nit beneath his shoulders broail.^^" 



^j« ' 
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His is not merely the rude power of phi^slcal 
i^trengtfa, ^ that nerves- the rnqscles and swells the 
-limte of a« Heir&despAt is the might qfwmdiM.^ 
daises him above brute force, and makes us feel 
«hat « a God, r* visible God," is before u^ and 
that his triumph is secure ; for vamly would a mor- 
tal presume to C4mtend viritb bim. 

He does not bend oxn us tliat serene eye. Soait 
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<>I^ecl nore 4iilaat» but ben^A biin» fi>r a mo- 
mwt'^attmot&'bis legavd. Some feeling of tnin- 
si^lit ladigQitlioD and disdain tsiw^$ his nostril, 
and slightly curls his full upper lip. Yet, digoified 
«jb4 HHp»<tnrbed,. conscioas of bis power and un- 
-doflt)tingihi» soeoess^ he gives <Hie proud glance 
to.sQ^ iJie reptile he scorns pmsh by his darl» and 
scarcely pauses in his mejeatic coverse* Thi^ the 
Deil^ ^ has Just deigned to. slay tibe/ Pythian' ser- 
pent) isy I thin^ so evident in the iw^hele aii;, aetion, 
acid'fes|H»ssion of. f < the bei^^y aii^ber/' that I 
am astQpisfaed there can be my. do^b^ of i|;. * 
The left hand and arm have been mosticlumsily 

-^ ■ ■ ■ 

. . If 

* The Mi^nt on the tmnk of the tree by his side, the only 
w«y 10 which I^thoo could be introduced, because he kills 
hiiri fh>ffl afar, has led some to imagine that Apollo appears 
here- as she God -^ Medicine, and that'be.has omed tt>me 
pestiknoe to 4:ease.. Is |hi» ease he woif Id not have been st- 
prewnted as having just thrown one of his darts^ for they had 
the power of causing, not of cudog plagues. But.if jiny one 
can look at this inimitable statue, and form such a supposition, 
reasoning must indeed be vain. 

Then it has been represented that, the empl^foent fif 'slay- 
ing a serpent is beneath the majesty of the godf; but, iet us 
rsi^Uect it yas a npionster that bad spread desolation through 
** his own regioDs,^ and that, armed with power from the gods 
to dertroy, was invincible by human fdrce; nor » there the 
sUlbiwt aEertieii,>ihe dighteatvdeviatioii ktm the dignity ef 
the godhead in Ihe deed. 

We know that his victory over the monster Python was con- 
sidered of so much importance, that the town of Delphi in 
consequence took the name, and that the Pythian Games were 
celebrated in commemoration of it. ever afterwards. 
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rcttortd by some bttngling sculpton ^ The right 
aim, an4 die footf iEuid enh^e, which were ftac- 
tofed, are ancient ; hot they have been so badly 
pq>aUed, that eireiy thing poiaiUe has been done 
to hijare it, but in vain. Th^t it is ibe 
statue in th«i world, I feel better thaei aU the 
nona of critieism oan prove it. Vajii^ indeed, is 
here the cold kngoage pf cfitica and oooneisse vs. 
The heart and mnoA feel its ppwer, and aire pene- 
trated with its transoendent beauty. The Venus 
cK Medieis is beaotifid ; bat hers is aoerf nsirtal 
beauty. How fiuf.MnMMred'fiMMn the unappeoiK^ 
able perfection of the heaveidy ApeUo \ 

How often, while I gazed upon it in silmit and 
unutterable admiration, did it seem to be instinct 
with spirit and with life ! How often did I feel this 
form wi^ ipdeed the habitation of a deity ! And is 
it the creation of man? Did he call it fotth in its 
beauty, and endow it with eternal youth, to dw«U 
in the light of immortality on earth ? Was a being, 
so infinitely superior, formed and fashioned by his 
hand ? It is ideal beauty revealed to our senses ; 
and it is perhaps the sole instance that man is in- 
deed capable of personifying the image of that sub- 
lime perfection which is formed within his soul. 
Can the mind revert to the period when this shape- 
less block <rf marble was hewn from the quarry. 



" Giovanangelo Mootonoti. 

f It is a curious cireomftatice, that both ha the Apo^ afid 
the Laocoon, the feet are of unequal length. It is done to aid 
the penpective. 



wJUioiil iftmazement^nwithout almost beiag tempts 
ed-Vi tMok th^ the Ji^eipg that formed it, and im- 
pttof00d xippAJt tlig$e ^ittribivleS) ^U3t have been 
endowed' «vitb mom U^an mortied po^er^ ? I could 
I^Mitupflii it far evor with undiminished admira- 
tism s^'iEmAJili^e. th& Athtnian, fwho thomj^t bin;i un- 
fi^rtliMteithil^.had oot seen the Jupiter Olympias 
of^Phi<y«a» I.pky thi^ mm wha h^V^ not beheld the 
A»otto)'BebFideiM» 

- .•I]iA6ciJ|)ii<Mi w#uld he the excess of absurdity ; 
even llie best ik^esj are^irain^ ]^o cast^ drawing, 
otf '4es{|fS». tlia(b I eveV'beheld, had coniwyed to my 
miad the iaiiitest inage of its perfection. From 
efi»ry'4aiei|^|'tejippxw»|titinalJher moulds, the 
swblAe essfene^^ beaiily escapes. Th^.Divjnity 
dKddliins to iBhabil % Bieaaer form* 

You wiU think me mad-^ut if I were, I am 
not. the first person who has gone mad about the 
ApoMa Another, and a far more unfortunate 
dflfiifi^l^ a native of France^ it is related^ at the 
fl i g h t of ' this raatehless statue, lost at once her 
heart and her reason. Day after day, and hoiir 
after boor, the ^r enthusia^ gaxed and wept, 
and sighed her soul away, till she became,, like 
the marUe, pale, but not like the marble^ cojid 
Neav Ifte 4he lest Eloisa, nor the idol of her lov^ 
eottkl^she <^ forget h^self to stone,'-' til) death at 
last closed the iU*fated passion, and the life of 
" the maid of France." 

But English maids dotv't:die ^of leffeM-neither 
for men nor statues — therefore I hope to live to 
admire the Apollo. 
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LETTER XII. ' 

THE VATICAN* 

I MADE it my particular request ye£»terday not 
to be shewn the Laocoon ; I could bear no more. 
My mind and soul were full. I could tfabk and 
apeak of nothing but the Apollo ; and^ through 
the whole of the remainder of the day» nay, even 
in the visions of the nijght, that noblest creation 
of human art returned upon me, bright in immor- 
tal youth, and resplendent in beauty. This morn- 
ing we returned to the Vatican, and again and 
again I gazed with undiminished admiration upon 
this matchless statue. 

It wais found near Antium, in the ruins of a Ro- 
man villa, supposed to have originally belonged 
to Nero^ for it was his fisivourite retreat, as well as 
his birth-place. * 

The name of its great author is unknown. His 
memory has passed from the earth, and oblivion 
equally involves the period in which he lived, and 
the date of the work. From its excellence, it was 
originally ascribed by Winkelman, and all the 
critics of his day, to die great meridian of sculp- 
ture, the age of Alexander the Great ; but, strange 
to say, it is now universally recognised to be of 

* Tacitus, Ann. lib. xv. cap. 95. lib. xiv. cap. 4. 
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Italian marble ; so that, though beyond all ques- 
tion the work of some great Grecian artist, it 
must have been executed in Italy, and cannot, 
therefore, be of more ancient date than the em- 
pire; for, during the republic, the taste for the 
fine arts was not sufficiently disseminated, nor 
the wealth and patronage of private individuals 
sufficientlf powerful, to allure the finished sculp- 
tors^ of Greece to- Rome. By some critics, this 
unrivalled statue is attributed to the reign of 
ttidriai^; by otb^s, to that of Nero ; by masy, 
it is stipposr^ to be a fine cc^y from some great 
Aias^tei^cide tuf die Alexandrian i^e, and, from 
the peculiarly thin folds of the cUamys, * die 
original has beeiv conjectured to have been a 
brcma^ statue. 

I remember, Pliny describes a famous bronze 
statue of Apollo killing a serpent with his darts, 
the work of Pythagoras ; and it strikes me as not 
improbable, that the Apollo Belvidere may be a 
copy, made perhaps in the age of Nero, from that 
great masterpiece of Grecian sculpture. But vain 
are now all our speculations. All that we can, or 
need ever know of this admirable statue, is, that 
it is supremely beautifol ; and if it be a copy, we 
have scarcely a wish for the original. 

In a similar alcove of this court, we were shewn 
the Perseus, and the two Pugilists of Canova, the 

* A short Grecian mantle, the only drapery ever used in 
the heroic style of sculpture^ in which beroM and Gods ai« 
represented. Excepting this, they are invariably nude# 
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only madem statues whicbi have bqeofi admiltediu- 
to the Museum <^ tbe Vatican. 

To turn from 4bQ coufieflMdatioii of itbe ApoUo 
to look on any olSio: aeolptumi ancieni^ or modani, 
is eiipoauig it to a f«arfnl test ; a«d the. Peraieaft 
ttnft>rtttnat»ljr r^oaite ta ns» witb pfiiciilidri£wfla> 
the image c^ tb«l; iaimitabk irork* .At Iba first 
g^ce the nssomUaoaa strikes us» a«d w«[ ^see 
that it was in the mind of the art^l wWi be 
fioneehFad bis oinau Uneonsciously^ petJakS|)s» (the 
idea predomuiated ; yet aa it was destined to>le* 
plsee the ApoUo, when oari:ied'Oii& as ifcrwaarbe- 
Uavedf fcr ever» by Ibe Frenci>» Camva/mg^ 
wish to ceeaU it to those wba coiild aee it;iip 
memo. Tbe Perseus is unden^bly bei^^ii^^ 
but is it not the mere beauty of form and feature? 
tie ts stcifcingly graeefiiWbmt i^ it oqI^ the giace 
tfttigbt by art? His air and attitude biJ?. yery 
ireadi have something in them st^diedt wd pf 
stage effeet» r^note from the truth and fire^diffP 
<tf nstore. He looks more like a beipg represent- 
ing a part^ than aetually doi^g the deed-^wpre 
like en actor of Perse^s, than Pwwu? hw^ 
Ijt has bean sai4 too, that the pasit^ i^.opjt qf 
wture ;-r-ithsl no n^an conld stand as Perseus is 

standing. 

M It hm hmn eensuredi and mA perhaps .^.^g^- 
tber fdtham instioe^ %5 elfeminete ; it is io £^ 

nine beauty that Canova excek, and its cbaraeter, 
mther than that g( the hero, he has impre^ed 
upon this work. It is, indeed, a being too . soft 
and refined for a man, much less for a warripr, 
yet it does not bear the character of a god. The 
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hfsad is fine^ and ite expressioOy ^ well 49 that of 
the Medusa's head, have been deservedly ad- 
mired* The arms and the coptour of the limbs 
are beautiful -^perhiqps too delicately beautiful- 
But with all its &ults, (aod comparing it, as one 
eaxuaot belp doing, with the staiidard of the Apollo, 
18 it iftrdnderful we should see all th^se^ and more ?) 
the Eeraeus is an honour, to modern statuary, and 
wortlqr of liic gepius of its distinguished artist. 

To judge of the Pugilists, it is necessary to 
take fdong with jvm die story« Cr«ugas«<^yoii 
must .really exouise me if I always take it for 
granted ywi are quite as ignorant as m>»elf, and 
never having heard of such a person till I saw 
hiin peraoipfifid here, I oonclude you may be in 
the same parfidioamei)t,<^Creugas, a celebrated pu- 
gilisty in an evil hour, agreed to abide, in an un- 
guarded posture, the onset of. his antagonist, Da- 
mossenus, who is here represented in the act of 
aiming the fatal blow on the stomach, which laid 
his rival lifi^less at his feet. * The figure of the 
assaUant is evidently that which is the favourite 
with the sculptor. 

Suspecting tte merits of the PqgUist% l^^e 
will be mwy opiniona. J can conceive, th^h 
while aoiR^ think tjii^ni Uttl^ inferior to tfee 
Wwstlfirsg the Ql9/iimr^ and the Herwleses pf 
ancient aart, others wiU di^cero m ^Jw* only f^e 
anatomy, erroneous conception, vxilgarity, bfld 
taste, and hyperbolical exaggeraticm of attitude 

* The story is in Pausanias. 
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and expression — that while their admirers. only 
see the perfection of vigour and energy, their con- 
temners will find in them a new proof how naiar^ow 
is the line that divides sttblimily from boifftiiistj 
and force of expression from caricature** < .r 'vc 

In another Gabinetto of this^ court -st^nd^ the 
much-disputed — ^but indisputably beautifiil figure, 
that has been successively termed the Antiaous, 
the Meleager, and the Mercury^ x>fuurivaUediex- 
ceUence, It origiually received the first of these 
names from its downward glance^ wfaJ/ch gii^es au 
air of reseml^lance to the beautiful GreciaiL ^.]3ttt 
so striking is the head. and bustof Antinpusyiliiati 
had it been inte]|;ided for him, we should not have 
had room to doubt. By Wmkebnan, it w^ pvo- 
nounced a Meleager — though destitute of evety 
distinguished mark — from the ceal or <fiuici^d 
resemblanpe it bears to the undoubted statue of 
the successful hunter of Calydon. - •• 

By the critics aiKl connoisseurs, and what) is 
fiur more important — ^the great sculptons of the 
present day — ^it is thought to bear the pbysiog^ 
nomy and character of Mercury. The arm which 
is broken ojEF may, from its position, have held the 
caduceus. The want of wings is no objection, 
for it was only when represented as the mes- 
senger of the gods, that he was necessarily ^* fea- 
theredf*' -He stands here as the God €i Arts, the 
inspirer of Genius. * . 

* Yet in the beautiful bronze statue at Naples^ of Mercury 
sitting, which bears the same meditative sedate character, if 
I remember right the feet are winged. 
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Far be it ii*om me to set my opinion in oppo- 
sii$6n to those of Canoya and Thorwaldsen ; but 
I i>i¥ti this beautiful ' statue does not stnke me as 
\aMittAtig the attribtite^ of a god. I ishould recog- 
nise in it the perfection of youth, of manly mortal 
bediit^ and Strength. 

''W'^^Mk, ta in every other great work of the 
Gy^SM school, its charm does not consist merely 
lEi^tli^'ddrporeal, beauty — in the symmetry of con- 
fonriiitjon ; it is, that we feel this form ilsi inhabited 
bf ^ik^l capable of all that can exalt'and digni- 
fy^m tiature, and aSied to heavenly things. It is 
^ idcafl beauty that we worship. The exquisite 
fehtf and expri^ioh of the head and countenance 
■^the l^rbad and' swelling chest — the air of con- 
scious youth that breathes around it — the unstu- 
died grace, ahd the latefnt powers of soul that it 
eidii^ts are beyond all praise. The upper part 
of the statue is faultless ; but "die legs are clumsy 
and $n-l^hi8fped. ' It is generally supposed to be a 
work erf* thfe age of Hhdrian, but indisputably of 
Gl^cian iart It is also of Grecian marble. It was 
found on the' EsquHine Hill, near the Church of 
S. S. MarUno e Spti^estrOf which stands oh a 
part of the Baths of Titus. If it formed one of 
their ornaments, it was probably of more ancient 
dat^ than the reign of Hadrian; but it may have 
stood in some one of the many great houses of 
the Roman patricians, which were situated on tliis 
hill.* 

■ ' ■ , , . ■ ... ■ 

^ Vide Maetial, Pliny's Letters^ &c. 
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In the last cempartment of the Mine court sWkds 
die Laocobcu 

If in the ApoUo we see the lutoefts ^ ttaul^ 
graoe» luld tokote than ai'ertal beiuitjr-^if Ite «e« 
tenity of the godhiaad shines <m his edsmiattdklg 
brow, in the Laocoon we beheld a h^Hmg ^ ifvt 
own Ufttitape •trt^gling before us in the helktMHid- 
iiig angiudi ^f parental aflfeetioi^ atad the oc^vtA^ 
si ve. ponies of an lAstantaiieoiMly i^peoding nn- 
tiatUiwt dealh. 

The blood curves tut Ibat dreadful tragedy^ 
On that hoery head sits hot*rotv in her deepest, 
darkest^ deadliest tftiibiimity^ We behold the flltiMr 
in that last, bitterest moment of high-wfOi^t 
agon 5^5 when he heard the £fcint ci^ of his hdpliess 
offsprings who Vainly cling to him ft>r preHecliini'*- 
tiees thfen eiilwined with hiniself in.tl^ iiie)rtii<^ble 
riBgs of these horrid reptiles, from whose tOftcfa 
natui^ vecoiis^ and i^hrii&s in agit»ny of i^irkifrdni 
^heir opening &ngs-— terrot flnd/eorp^*0|i}!9a- 
^uiih mingling with the ptmgs of parental le^e 
and the lortuces of d^spiair I The distorted fiiee^ 
the rolling <9ye<^thd ghastly ooUnteliasice^^the 
bristling hair-*^df racked alid woridag Misciesr- 
the stArtiog sineWs and diskfid^ Ifmbs ^ I»ao- 
«06% give tts^ th4' pifeture^ komM ii«lnre*iiiits 
last stage of horror and bf sofierilig i and^ that it 
'^it IhiimA imture^ our ditep*sh u d de giB g > sympathy 
sabkas us £ebL too itblL . Can it be marbte that 
thus expresses the deep and complicated passions 
of the soul, and harrows up all the feelings, of our 
nature ? 



To the uiMp^alfiable sublimity, of tbe figiiJPe of 
the LaocooQ famiseif, erery tongue does hfomt^ ; 
iti.ite ipeifentiDn^ keeii-eycd x:Hticisiii has Hevef 
espied a fadit But it is gendmlly^ dnd. truly dftid) 
tba&tiMchiMrto4»eiiotibrsiedlik^iMttut«. They 
• are diminutive men. This is true ; but theV ought 
3aK>t:t9 be considered apbrt from the main-i^Uft — 
they.ere subordinate objects in th^ group. Ijook 
on tbemy oat separately or indtyidMUy» but m k 
whole* Your eye, your soql, y^ui^ayilpMihy, fe 
.^lith. the Xiaoeoon himself.. Al|d de6 how tbejr 
gcQiUp. with him? Would di6 ohui^y^fafi^, un^ 
jdefin^ fomm^ and ia(e]c|)ressive fe&tores of t^hild^ 
koi^^ have harmonized with that agonized- form ? 
No^ the great aTttjsth^re widely iDitrific&d truth of 
:dv^lto general effeeu 

Bat although to- metamorphose tiiem into in- 
fancy would utterly spoil the group, we must 
acknowledge that, if their conception be fine, 
their execution is far inferior to that St the Lao- 
coon himself; so far, indeed^ that it Jblqa hesa 
doubted uHtether they are the work of the same 
artist ; and one of the first of critics * gives it as 
his opinion, that of die sculptor's f whom Pliny 
mentions as being the authors oC this uQrivalied 
iforkt the figure of the Laiocoon was executed by 
Aigmuida: tbe ' Rhodiaa, and the children by 
Athenodonis and Polidorus, who are believed to 
■ ■ 'il l .-k.it t.» 1 i 

* '^(C* WlKKELSf AN, lib. Vl. Cap. 3 — 10. 

•(• Pa*i*e somiiil attifices* Agesander et Polidorus et Atheno- 
dofds Rodii. Puny, lib. xxxiv. cap. 8. 
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have been his nops* It is luyv ^^dent t^t tlie 

children have been executed .si^iarat^yt ^^ilf^' 
ed to the principal figure, though it was d^e^^th 
such nicety, that in Pliny's time they se^iiied. t^be 
all formed of one block, (^x tmo kfide eum efji- 
beros.) 

It adds, if possible, to the inexpressible interest 
with which we r^^ard this wonderful masterpiece, 
which ^sculpture has never equalled, to know, 
that during all the ages that have passed since it 
was formed, the poet^ the philosophers, and the 
princes, whose genius and virtues have blessed 
and enlightened the worlds have gazed upon it 
with the same admiration we now feel — that 
Titus and Trajan * have admired it — ^that Pliny 
has praised it — and Virgil himself must have 
beheld it ; for so dose is the resemblance between 



* It was found in the Baths, or rather the Palace of Titus, 
on the very spot where it is described by Piiny to have stood, 
and where it nrast have often been seen by Trajan, who en- 
Urged and frequented them. One arm of the Laocoon (the 
right} was wanting ; but it has been so ably restored, though 
only in planter, that the deficiency is scarcely a blemish. 
Though it is not certain what modern artist had the merit of 
this restoration, yet, as it ia known that Bficbael Angdo was 
chaifjed with its exeeotion, and as it ia in. the mepopy of 
some old Italians, that the marble arm he bad destined for it, 
but left unfinished in a fit of despair, was lying on the ground 
at the foot of the statue, it is most probable that the arm it 
now bears was his plaster model It is too good, at least, to 
be the work of a very diflbrent Angela^ Giovanangelo^ ,(^^c 
same who restored the left arm of the Apollo, to whom, pro- 

1 
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the deflcrq>Ciaii in tfaa ibieU and the statue, that 
it is certain the poet mutt either have copied the 
sculptor, or the sculptor realized the conception of 
the poet. And as the great artists who sculptured 
the Laocoon lived about the age of Alexander the 
Oreatf we must conclude that Virgil, and conse- 
quently that Augustus, Horace, and Mecenas, 
must have beheld and admired its matchless sub- 
limity. Ihree thousand years have pasted away 
since it was formed, and still it stands in unchan- 
ged, undiminished grandeur* It h$B been the ad- 
miration of every successive generatiouy that the 
hand of Time has swept into the common tomb; 
and, while the world remains, it wiU be the won- 
der and the praise of the generations yet to come ! 
Incomprehensible power of (Genius that workest 
thy ofwn immortality !— That fai thy sublime aspl- 
rations after perfection, seemest to divest thyself of 
the trammels of matter, to soar even into the hea- 
vens, to behold revealed the blissful creations of 
&ncy, the purer worlds of beauty and of truth, and 
to bring down upon earth the fair forms of Kght 
and love that dwell in brightness there — O thou ! 
wonderously endowed with that deep powerful 
glance of intuitive perception, which alone pene- 



bMy from the similarity of the nsme8> it has been sometimes 
attributed. It has likewise been of late ascribed to Bernini ; 
but it is unfortunate for his claim to tt^ that it was executed 
fifty years before he was bom. The two broken arms of the 
children have been wretchedly restored. Possibly theif may 
have been done by Oiovanangeh, 

VOL. I. N 
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trates the hidden mysteries of nature — search^ 
out the dark passions of the soul, unfolds the se- 
crets of our being, and brings to view the uhfa- 
thomed horrors of death and of despair — What 
art thouy and whither dost thou tend ? Light of 
the world ! whose* living fiises stream with un- 
quenchable beams through the long course of de- 
parted or oi coming time, . illuminating the dark- 
ness of past ages, and tinging the future with^^ory 
and promise-^^by whose mysterious force wa are 
eleva^ to rapture, or transfixed with honror-*^e j 
know thy inmiortality«— ^we acknowledge thy in- 
fluence — ^wa feel thy power !^ 

You win, I know, think me distracted, and ex- 
pect, of course, that my next letter will be dated 
* from Bedlam ; or, as I am not at present exacdy 
in its neighbourhood, firom the Ospedak di Fazvi^ 
the asylum for the unfc»rtunate lunatics wJk> lose 
their wits at RcNne. Peqple, however^ cannot well 
lose what they never possessed; and for this rea- 
son, perhaps, my good friend, I have not lost mine 
here. 






A . 
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LETTER XIIL 

THE WALLS AND GATES OF ROMIE:* 

I viND myseif wholly unable to attend to any 
thing modern at Rome, before I have seen all that 
is anciaoit ; and, far from jumbling together ruins> 
churches, palaces, pictures, statues, and museums, 
IB one wide«faao6'^f cosfiision, as I see others do ; 
I find the antkjiiities by jt^mselves more than suf- 
ficimit to employ my undiyi^pd attention ; so that, 
. having satisfied the first cravings cf curiosity, by 
seeing^vfery thing in the usual heterogeneous sort 
of pellriiv^U manner; I have resolv^ to visH the 
Fcsmains of Ancient Rome, in her hills, her forums, 
her temples, > her baths, her ihteatres, her tombs, 
and her aqiieducts, in- distinct succession, without 
regard to their local situation, in order to form as 
clear an idea of wh^t they once were, as the ob-* 
scurity in which they are now involved will admit. 
But no small difficulty attends this research; for 
every stranger must stifi feel the truth of Petrarch's 
observation, that <^ Rome is no where so little 
known as in Rome.'^ 

First, however, let us look back for a moment on 

the gradual growth of Rome from the beginning,-— 

see the succession in which the Seven Hills were 

added to the city, and, at the same time, trace the '; 

extension of the walls,- their changes, and tlieir de- { 

cay. I 
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With what sort of fienee I^ip>ilu& 0iicijrcla4y^^ 
Palatine^ or what fortificatiooaihf^erefitj^.opj.the 
Capitol to shelter his infant Rom^ }t,.wf\vi^^pcfw 
be vain to inquircv if it were interestjuo^ ^^vfiiw. 
We only learn^ that havisg with .^is, ow^ ^^d 
drawn a furrow round the PnUtiPftr ^,9^^Vf^ 
the city within the bounds of the hill, mfigp^rded 
it with a waU, moimdy or indosure.ii^fi ^^frnff^poKt. 
He • also raised a disttiict fbrtreas qq tbi; ^Sfpfit)] 
Hill, (then oaU/ed Satijnmius) where he/tin^i^ted 
his fanioua aaylum fox outlaws* Th^ j^ofi^iiDs 
lived with him on die Palatine ; and ptftei^^ tlijeir 
unioi^ with the Sablnesy. the latter, iqth ^i^^r 
King Tatius, inhabited the Capitictly sai^4M^ 
two hiUs, with the intervcfiing ForniiH Ic^ni^ .(he 
city of Nunuu 

By Numa, Jiowever, the Temfde of ;^^,flfified 
Romulus, under the warUbe title of Quirinii^.was 
erected on the Quirinal Hill, to which it'gay^ t)ie 
name ; and it would fqjpear that Nmoa j^ a 
house,* and, as some assert, even another Qtipilol 
there, though this is ^either support^ by. mmsii 
probability or evidence. / . ' 

After his death, the city was enlarge by. '^ulhi^ 
Hestilius^ who, af^r razing Alba to. the ground, 
transponted its inhabitants' to Rome, and a$sigaWl 
Mount Ccelius for their r^idence. To.*gh]f .it 
dignity, he buUt himtself a palace then^ ifh|<il^:^e 
coutmued to iuhahit during his life* «-...r 

The Aventine Mtount. was apiiexed. to Rgineby 
Ancns Martius, who peoi^ed it with the inbabi- 
tantt of PoliteriHm, Tellana and* Ficana^ snail 

• Vide PiutMrdi— Life of Numa. 
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towi3i$ (ll>^hf4« vahi^)'of tatium, ^hidi he had 
coi^titried. AV iftls {leriod, several diousands of 
Latixis eitfani t6 'Rbitf^' wh^re <hey dwelt bodi on 
th^ 'AV^iU&ii^'aixd in'the yaDejr between its south- 
ed hfct^C ttnd llieFdatine, on the eonRnes 6[ 
tbe^Va^cik^ Haxinius. 

* \X3iHoU^1il6ns Jatifctdm was not then inha- 
b^eed; tod^taevelr ^ss counted as one of the Seven 
lists,' ot ' <i6nsidered ah integral part of Rome, 
Ajdiitts Mkrtias surround^ it whh a wall, and 
ertedted npon it'a fert^ lest it should faU into the 
'possesion of an' enemy. He also connected it 
^ttiA 'tii6 ehy by throwing ricroi$s tihe . Tiber a 
bridge 'caUed die Pm$ SMkws, troth being of 
wood, whieh was the first, and, for 4 long time, 
the only bridge of Rome. 

' TarqmnSns Priscus began to endose the dty, 
i^fhitli then contained four hills, liie Paladn^ the 
Cafiitolf- the <kBlian, and the Aventine, with a 
stoiMs wail; and tfaou^ a wlar with some of the 
Salsnne nations (or radier towns) iirterrupted his 
work^ k appears that he Kved to finidb it* 

What became of this wall we know not» for we 
hear no incnre of it; bnt we^ are told that his suc- 
^MMiB, Servhis Tulfios, haVing kidded to Rome 
tH^ Qniffnal, Yiiiiinal, and'Bsquffine Hitts, and 
efirtiiEAifetied his own palace il^D^ tfa^ latter, en- 
eirded' tfai whole of tbe dty w¥dt a solid wall, 
thirteen miles in cireUriifei*ehi^'f' Imiit of large 
sqttar^ of pepetfn st6^l^'^lhb& inclosure must 

« Vnle Ltv7, liK i. c. 44. f Plm. WsU Nat. lib. ni. c. 6. 
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undoubt^ly have comprised not inefefy^e^ciif 
itself, but also <diifficietit land to suppbtt' iis^ iAht^ 
bitants, and guard thj^lr flocks ^romftep^ ^ t to ft^ 
incursions of the hostile tribes orLatWttf.*' Sa- 
vins Tullius fortified this wall on th^ "e^sieHi side, 
behind the Viminal hill, wherfe ii'ii^^'Veik#st,^y 
an AggeTf a high mound or rampart bf^diMh 
thrown up, with a ditch on eacli sfide^ il UMe Wftb- 
out the wall. ' " •" * ^*- -^ 

Tarquinius Superbus raised Another Agg^j^^Milr 
the former, but rather ikrther iothe ^ontb. * JlSAti- 
quaries still point out some ve8%es of the Aggtsr 
of ServiusTuIlius, behind the BatbsuPDiMfiiaKAii, 
between the Porta Fta and the Ci]:«tisi(rf>8aIMM9 
and Nardmi says, undoubted remains of 4kfejk|g|fdr 
of Tarquin are st!ll to be iseen between fh§' 'Ponta 
Maggiore and the Chtirtfb of Stontti ClkHse'bi 0«^ 
rusalemme, in the vineyard adjoildtlglftiat<6k«ridi, 
which is withiii tlie present waHs of th« dty)>tlMli%h 
without the line of the Tulfian tvdl. • AhGasMttti^ 
this also fortified H witii the Ih$n ^QMMmu <i - 
The Aggtres were for defence^ Adad^^rKUeiii'diiljr 
in one part ; the Pfj/moeii^iuM wad fefr .saiMdiy/ittid 
extended all kroti^d the wall on betk 4ri<fed^- "fOah 
Pomoerium s«emii td faaVe^ b#sn a «ivdd(df gwxiBd 
consecrated 'by l9ie Att^sj^aUd iHild yto)»^M%y 
which is meant useless— <br It^ waiT' tutlaMcd^itir 
apply it to dn^ purp^se^ fiithef df «Ulth«tioii'f^ 
habitation. » . - -. 

Although, origlAaHy,' Ae Pomttrittln was un- 
doubtedly the consecrated circle described by the 
plough, at the formation of a city, on which the 
walls were built, it appears that it was not neces- 
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s^ri\j .f^j^f^Kr^ ^^ t9 Aenfc M could be re- 
09^1^ t^^a^Ji^tfVl^* , We be^ tb#t;lt w»s frequent- 
ly WfWl^'WilJ^Wt .VKf chfli^g^ J>?Wg »ade »» *« 
w«Jll9 thf^i^^v^ . yet ,if. owld only be extended 
by Hhtm^w)^ twd:^t^^ tbe Iw^ts o^ tbe em- 
pi|^^^^9|[f<C99ldit,be (}o9e ^t all without the con- 
saiMti.^f fibet'CcAl^Ke of AiigWfP* • It was extended 
b jf ^U%f ■ Cffi3ar, *> and . Augustus ;i ^ and proba* 
bly by Claudius, % by Nero, and by Trajan. The 
i^fMms^fum l^iMhe, wfU) was tbQ noininal ^undaiy 
q£j^ citt^,inevely^b^ading.writl^n,U.^^s consi- 

nTk^'9iiif¥^^)^^ on ejrery.side, were no 

dq«bniisi:t(^siiy^r buH the acqapo^^ gp^n by some 

tb^f >noK^, L*i^ 4Mm9« of fi^ 9^ in the 

sttonie rpr^por|i(^c.^ othsc diirQctioosp,t,ara, incre- 
4ib)^M^j^)»oo$^t^nt with k^wp fact&i 
.<.^[%«9«^9leni4tipdfled say^ tbat .4ie 9fi^ of the 
BodMMl'i^l^ns^iQ^ ithii^ dist^^er^just 

as thQs#M3N^>h#jCMW of £bgli^;g^tl^ra^ may 
h^i»mi\ltgiiii^jfo^i^i4/&fiftg i)^jQBan^\UuKlon 
^fcwtvrtliMh %'M m(W)(iv¥q^iie^ tlwrt th^ wburbs 
Qf.«ke ci^,l:e«lih0lsso!f<iVi J^^c^^^Jr^AjSt^l^exist^ 
'mgfW^§t9fWMipn8^m^^fj^ market 

WMdlfril9fit<Bom^y^ilffi«}<|QtIy; .p^frsi^^.timt wild 
i^asa 'Md tithe t^^lblHcwl^ the great 

roads, prove that the tenements of the dead left, 
little romQ^for.^yhf|86]of^e^|if^.,.. 

• A. Gelf. lib. xlil. c. 14: f Tacit Abn. lib. xii. c. 23. 

% Tacit. Add. lib. xii. c* 24. 
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Numerous pMsagMffrMi Ika mfUMmtekatamMxm 
and clatsics might fas quoted t^'.^prdamiibiiiAibm: 
suburbs oCthu cit^ stridtlj^ispttlkiitg^did^iioi^lfeftKr 
coLtaml !• tbe Mildfln firidga^ hM itiiv0Uld>itefy 
be an unneeessmrjr dMfi^jM-^mudi&mjiniknu : 

I do notfind diat tfafiiat^gBty)«f tkiatrogpitl^vmU 
of Serrius TnUks liw mMeriilUy di^^ 
time of AtndilaDf ^tha, m the oov^mi of hie^fihoit 
but dctiT* feigny iytik a adv waU round Borneo ^en- 
laigfaig It very odnaideiabijr^ ioaa tecompl^eod 
the Janiouh^, and the Phniaii BBll^ widi gne^ 
part of the Campus Martms. 

TbewBHs of Aweliao, if we in^ <}fedit4dM eat- 
aggesated deemplion of diose than ^caie :aiiciaiit 
writeii * WWL&Rjf miles in extent. Aocor^Bi^ to 
other^ and more probable acQount% they were only 
twealy-oa«^ \ It is indeed difficult to believe th«t 
if they had <MUy eompirited thet immense eii^cuil* 
not one irestage of chtm should no^ be disoamiUe 
-<^not one stOne femain of all that ml^tyifte<sl» 
to mark where they had stood; and Still tdori^ 
wonderftd that no record should ewt of a de^t;^ 
tion so complete« Dnring Uie disastrous years of 

baibari^ii mTmm rtd domestio.tsontesti/whMill 
foUowed «e ktt short if eigne of gkrgt, vtt nttyiiifei 
deed easily believe^ Aat they were ^hkitered-^kid 
even pi^rtially destroyed; bot thef^they t^(ft)^,f^^ ^ 

wh(Jly /r«pK4 M» thegi;tl^<l« ^^.1^^ 

eat ressofa t0:ctMaehidfcv ^ m^ «>v'r i.^^^i 




• Hist Aqg. p. i222, Vof^u^ &c. 
t Houia Anfics Nsrditti/lib; i/b. «. 
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ir<ai'«cniei«ait^aiHDbfr9f 'tli»4pNMpit«*day> upon 
tlMM 8lddii«tlki}i|ityto&:gD.i}]i80tiiilii|iii.^ dM PotU 

ed<<ii«{>JPofUr.9Ml;Qi9|il^ riiaintaJn, dMHl tkewalb 
of AiireUa&npcM>iMattgrr!i*4lro70d»-Mid that the 
iMdi6%jf>iaDil9 fetcr'Wiicnttelj ^ •fefeotion of 
iahkilAiid9i1MlM(t^imti.thtAQ^ byithePopw. 
Bwirili^ir ito^ jfefi BiHt te .bcBeyef that in that 
aingV»raQiAil]ij(^(irhi^ akne JnMrisiifid fram the 

flniahed^aeotMi^Aiupillai^avaUst te 4he4qw 
a£ J^adrioil^ die74naki hatoe baeo. lotaliad wUh 
the groiindy and their.CBtf8&denMlitkili»>Md their 
aaduartoOMiftrvetiOiH 'iium»lrded.ui*thtt.aiiBaIs of 
baMwy I fiefidis, i«a hnenr tfiatrdia awBaoC An- 






* ]Bot)i ^re;reported b^ Nardim, and are to the Bame effect. 
t t^lect tlidt bfthe Porta Portese, became no longer ettant. 
Hie -dlkpgile, wliteh'Wai loable, aad an extMmely totloiu 
aiibliwe of thi^ wydw modoof lN»lduigi'««»r«aN)fod I9 
^^l^.t(|e ^t^b; -an<| the pr/Meotgate, which is ei^tirefy 
mpdero, was built in a different situation, hj Innocent the 
Tenth. 
' 4ty ItteerlplJ^nr oTHotfoHiiAlt iift^M^«#h-^ 

itiffk QUMk DD. Nmttmx!mm.wBmamB. aiu 

OADpO BT liONORlQ YIOTORIB. £T TRWMPHA- 
i;Wl.tWMPEB AVGG. OB JN§TAVft. VR3. AETER- 
IgAi^ Vy^OS PORTAS ET TVRRES e6EST. IMMEN8. 
RTOETirB. BX. SUGGEST. V.C. ET ILLVST. COMIT., 
Sf'MfA'OtSf. VT«IV*KI.M1W''STIMCX^ AD 

PERraTvrr. nomin. borvm afmnjAOiiA const. 

CVIUNTB.jnL MACaOfilO LONGINIANO V. C. 
PRAEF. VRB. D. N. M. Q. ^ORVM. 

f They were not fiQished.liii^llw mg^ ^f Frobut. 
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rdtan were fttailditig only a ftw years before this 
dAfe of^their allege reconstrvction ;- beeause-^is^ 
toty informs us, tkat^ tit the menaciiig' iqpfKroadt 
of Attik, <' the RamttR mtiaeiii laboured ie tepnr 
the'#lill9, to T«pel Afe btsthBtian^f^ miha^iths 
quite x^ertait), ' dial, if Ifonoriiis did mbufld the 
wallsi tie *fhmt first have fndled them' down* ' But 
we h«¥e etify hi*' dwti word for it;' aad it is f^^Mr 
roe¥e pi4>bdbae, that^ in these pMspolis iiiii^ap*- 
tions, HoRoriuSy l&e some olber priifees^ • 'ftfid 
clAiiti tio more l^an he deserved ;^-*4hat'he fepair^ 
ed, not ' febttilt them ; for die walls themselfes<to 
this iUf'MnmdkH htm, and' beai> intrinfiao evi^ 
denc^ ftom' Ae r^nains of Ugli antiquitjrpreser* 
ved in them; that they are mot entbely tlie woi^: 
of his age; 

We may, however, allow him the hkmour he 
claims^ of fatftiiig been the first to fiank them with 
the Gothic towers, whidi still appear at regalar in^ 
tervals r though even these, as they stand at pre* 
sent, are m great part' the work of kter timesi 

It i) indcied certain, that but Mtde of Mie origi- 
nal strnetureof Aurdian's walls can now remaiki. 
One^tadid of Afe 'Wiiil^ of Rene wet^ destn>yed hy 
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, • DecHne and Fall, voL v. p. 187. It was during the panic 
otmi6nhd%f ihU InvAsidnbf Alaric.diat tlie Ronran le^dn 
•m^eaM to gaa^A Ife^ mS^ of Biitiln agftltist the Cid^diiians 
wiakMt]fyi^itecaMe#^:tii0i]^,ii8 GibbMi dbmtw, ev«n wiUi 
the most rapid march they could have made from Edinburgh 
or Newcastle to Rome, their succour must have been somewhat 
tardy. 
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TotHo) alMUt-iheAiMUiie of the sixth century ;* af- 
ter> ihih dM|jf<wem' ^hueiily restored* wkh tnde and 
dtsairoitur: vnfitemnh -hy BeUsaritt»»" f to stand the 
second eiege-; and) sttboi^qaentl^ they have been 
besiege^^ ABtttt^d^ taken* and fetaken» repaired, 
patched) and even ^arg^, by the Popes, Near- 
ly ^ late «s-the middle of the ninth century, the 
OaaLeenma in Trasteverey whteh indudes the Va- 
ticBoi Moimt, yms watted in by Pope Leo Fourth. 
' With all these changea and addkion$»* the walls 
are now edraputed to fecni' aoireuit of vahout four- 
teeiv miles, and oonprise an uamensoz-extent of 
unpeopled land. The stranger may wandar for 
hours and miles wkUn the waUs.of ihisgpeat ca- 
pital, in solitude and silence as unbroken as if he 
were in a desert. He will pass along untrodden 
roads, and by abandoned habitations; be will see 
no life within their ^es; no^ human being will 
greet him, and no voice will answer to. bis call. 
Over a wide extent of Rome to the south her hills 
are desolate. On the nerthi and in the Plain of the 
Campus Martins alone^ thereis life and* motion. 

Notibing can be move hetero^meous than the 
C0iii^watian<^ the pvesellt)walH.whiQh bw this 
half-peopled, half-lifeless space. In the haste with 
which p^rts of the structure were made or repaired, 
every t^ing most precious end most vile was u^^ 
as mateiidls. Entire marbW alattt^ h«¥e^«<3maUy 
been extracted from the very heart <rf &e if all. 



• A. D. 546. t Decline and Fall, vol. vii. p. 352. 
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whkbfMrolwibljF ■laytCbnbuniHaiijr more. At'rtity 
raap^ilabki BfiMrvif.nov in the Maoeimof die 
CbqpitpV'MMi relmtad. % omto cbmcmAom kct 

wh^ 90nisd.tbi»i puipoKs of bticte, Jkive ^jiio 
bew.i»gCPldfaoiP a monitor aJtuatMO* • 

ButfAwUb Md rabfak) pofpkyK^ and ph a tc r, 
•reattjipiAdad ttgedier; JciQgei^ efli|>etoais, hartia- 
riaas, Ctetibi and Pope% have aaeeaeded ead wit h e r, 
and akamatdy demdialied or resknwd^ but^at 
the walla have never been ooiqiletaijrdeitniyed 
or rebuttt-amea tbe time of Aiiiel]an> iriia incor* 
porated in hia eytwided circle every bofli^Bg that 
chanced to atand in his way^ is evidost from the 
strange Jnedlajr of fragranta of all kinds and ogesy 
that may still be traoed within their bounds* Tlse 
most remarksble c^ these are the remains of the 
jInyKUisatrwn Clulrense^ theiV^^ 
the Mmo TarttK 

Besides these curious vestiges of autiqwtyy 
which most all be classed as works of ihe^empire^ 
the antiquadies seem to agnse, tiiat tf^e peasant 
walli in soma plaossf is built upon the dte of that 
of SiSKvias Tulliu^ and even eoniNiina withia its 
circle soma i^majns <of that ancient erection ; but, 
tibough every hodv. said such things were to be 
seen, nfibodyconlapcNnt them oat to i^ We 
were ^ot #a^ disooMfaged» however^ and accord- 
i>^gly 9%t oiit'lo.4]|$he the discovery ourselves. 
You would have laughed if you could have seen 
us issuing out at the Porta San Giovanni, in an 
open carriage, though the weather was extremely 
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From the style, this building is pronounced by the 
best judges to be a work of the early period of the 
empire. It has obviously been incorpoiiaWd in the 
walls, because it stood in their line. It has b^eh 
called the tomb of the Ddmitian fbmay, inf which 
Nero was buried, and which certainly stood where 
this does, exactly on the top of the IHneian Hill ; * 
but this opinion, I know not why, has been ex- 
ploded; and it is nbw suppoaed, whh pi^rhlq^^ as 
little reasmi, to have belonged to some of tbe Ro- 
man vfflas that covered this mount. Pn^cdliius 
says, that Belisarius, fearing it would fall, wonted 
to rebuild it, but that^ the peoj^le of Rom'e fh^ 
vented him, assuring him St. Peter himself had 
promised to undertake its defence; and so punc- 
tually has the saint kept his word, that it still 
npds over the passenger's head to this dfty. 

Vainly have the antiquaries puzzled themselves 
to conceive^ with what intention, or by whom' this 
piece of deformity was made; whether xj/t^taSfy 
built in this strainge iihape, or whether falfein'ifatD 
it by time or accident It is eriled'^tbe lUhtm TafHh 
and that is all that they, or I, can tell you about it 

Between this Muro Torto and the Portiek Sriara, 
we passed the Porta Pinoiana, now shut up ; at 
the base of Which an ingenious friend of ours 
pointed out a block of marble lying on the ground, 
with this inscription, ^^ Dafe cbohun BeHsamr 
This singular circumstance may seem to give sup- 
port to the popular tale of his blindness and men- 

« Suetonius in Vit Ner. 
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dicky; hvii history exjH^essly states, that he died 
at Constantinople a few nuMiths after his Uberation 
from imprisonment ; it thereft>re kavcs vs no pos- 
sibility of imagining that BeUsarius retomed to 
Itafy at all after his disgrace, much lesa that he 
^ver sat at the gates of the city he fetad* conquered 
and saved, to beg a halfpenny. Must ve then 
think that this inscription belonged to the pedestal 
of some statue of Belisarius ? Or suppose it forged, 
to support the monkish legend, that the blind old 
general roved through the world a mendicant ? 

Between the Porta Pia and the Pofta San Lo- 
renzo^ we passed alcmg a part of die ancient Pras- 
toriaa Camp ; the barracks or quarter of the Prse- 
torian guards, built by Tiberius without the gates, 
but one side of which was included, most probably 
by Honorius,^ in the present ext^ided wall of the 
cily. 

The ancient form of the Praetorian Camp has 
been an oblong square with the corners rounded 
off; and the length of die wall and the curves at 
each end, stiU remain dnis, 



Wa»aftheCity.i Moi^ the City. 




Wall of the PnetoriB&Osfflip. 



* It is certain that it could not hare been taken in by Au- 
relian, as some writers pretend, because the Castra Praetoria 
was not destroyed till the time of Constantinc, 
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It i« pitted up, ui. JBAPjF^BJlMflW JMIIiIISIM^ 

tifiil iMaqpi7;pf Tit>awui» fl^dMAWW^^^t^ 
tkm of a^ Iqw^ age. . .It is jq^co^ iflU 4^N|^)iil^ 
liltle c^nuce <if bpricl% ab«»t 5dfi^e^<Wtt%%|bF 
gromid ;„bi|t the ii«fiie«t Wttllr^j.^f .(j^fuMP s^im^ 

to reMb atvenil fe^ higb^. , .t . . ^ * «.ii -* ti^ 

The time tlMnrtrs Whtcli MHWUltidMi PUf of 
diew^ ant of Murie, ^f flie^ tii|i«iQ{ HlBWiiif^ 
Balifam^pr.sciMieotker Q<aA« i \. ^n ^^isr.»> 

Iwre bBea aetr the Vkiw^l llttli a|i4i)0«*4M:^Vja 
NomeatWy * wliidi wiictlj aMHTera^to tH^jIpflt 
where we £od it, SMt<lBiiis» tqcb in. bi».ii0O^|)0t 
of the death of ifwfh f.affcrds addition^ at^pA^ 
jaation of its fecal aitnatioiu An iojcgpiiQit famd 
here on a leadrapipn^ (reported by Ve— IJb^ HW p M 
alone have established the fact; and ili^,4MM|Dt 
waU itsdf k die oMt ifdi^yptabk MMkp^ 

From the iwiaiascf the Fwmtomm ,Gmtt$ W^ 
proceeded.to the.revMtfiB.of the jlmi\hHki)ktlwmi 
Cagiremse, which mm fiwifispartof the^wftlb tfj^ 
city, thou^ when indoded in theai. seems iscM- 
what doQbtftiL The date of the hwMngAmtHis 
also uncertain. It is oaly knowa^ that it ma a 
work of the empire, destined for the amwMmmtmf 
the Frastoriui gniurds, who hardened their saa age 
nature by the bloody sports of the anplnllicatra. 

Excarstions have been dS^entiymade in erery 
part of the arena, and a great (juantily of larp bmies 

* Tacit. Ann. lib, zv. f Vide $uet9iiii|f» i$* 

1 



were ftvini, /iMdib^ M miaanitd anttqiiai^ 
to Hie widt'tiMomiiig iplemnily, ^ may bt emgefr- 
tiffeil teJMnyte tNiwugiid to tiic wild bettt tibet wc^ 
iliii^rteml ie UjT and as lib ^onjeotnre did not 
teem toihetabe toalxddy I oocdiidly agreed witii 
him. It thifl kanuHiiQiit meod^ we stofiped to 
▼lew the exterior ef thk milhary an^hitlMatre. 

Ita reaiaitii teiiiist criT a brfek aemidfdi^ a^^ 
ed wiA Gorinduaa brink pikMiten ; and to me it 
•eennd mean and ugly. But dib it oaly a proof 
ormywuitef taste; forlfaeAiitiqiiary{nroiioaBced 
itio be awoffk *^ dUdh gmh,^* and wee eioqiient 
in its praise. Tins w^ and pikslers of briek may 
bebteetifiil, though I tould not disoover it; but 
lisey are all Aat are to be seen outside^ and inude 
litape Is aothuig^«*^ot even one of the bones of the 
wSd beails tbat were dug up with so mndi pains 

I^havenowgi^wyqn an aocountrfthe Walls 
of Bome, and of the rsnunns of dn more ancient 
bmMwigi^eoBB^irised in thim^ and I ou^t to enter 
npoB^tbe- Gates; bat tiheir ancient names^ their 
■Himiiiwij aBd-Aeir sitaaiasfciy aie involved in such 
comideter alioiiiikfc mmAkmkti diacussiona and ineX'* 
JwMiljIe ennfaskar|ftkattshi!iiA fironir ^e proq^ect 
nJMMk's tilikigisueh a^esk-aqrsel^ oe inflictingsuch 
a Unmiinue oh yon. I unatoMaBagetoleadyouin- 
tse^lbftiiaiwtt-patfa, where we must fi^t every step 
of our way^ and.be jluck fiist at last in a quagmire 
eirees^^etutes.- 

In the' time of Romulus, according to some 
authorities, Rome had three gates ; according to 

VOL. I. o 
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Others, four ; but as it now cannot very 
signify which, I shaU not perplex you with a. long 
discussion on their disputed number, names^ and 
situation, but refer you to Nardini, where you will 
find the subject treated, at large. 

In the time of the empire, according to Pliny, 
there were thirty-seven gates, which certunly seem 
a most unnecessary number, espedally as he says 
twelve of them were double ; * and the antiquaries 
of this day, who think they know better than he, 
won't believe hun. All the great roads to the city 
had then double gates ; one for those who were 
entering, the other for those who were leaving it 

At every gate stood the statue of .some deity, 
the right hand of which, it would seem, was often 
nearly worn away with kissing, f just as St Peter's 
toe is now. :|: 

At present Rome has sixteen gates, including 
the four of the Cittd Leomna^ but several of them 
have been walled up. 

By far the finest of them is the Porta Ma^iore. 
This noble monument of Aoman architecture, 
though now converted into a gate of the modem 
city, was originally an arch of the Aqueduct of 
Claudius, restored by Vespasian and Titus, and 
constructed with extraordinary elevaticm and em- 

* Piioy» Hist. Nat. lib. iii. cap. 5. *' Ad singulas Portas que 
sunt hodie numero XXXVII ita ut XII portae semel numeren- 
tur." 

f Vide Lucr. lib. i. ver. 318. 

t The toe of the brazen statue of the saint in his church 
is the grand object of devotion among the modern Romans. 
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nt,* 'as W^ uftual whefi Aqueducts crossed 
^i^^l^if^hLy: This fact id proved by a triple 
^IctiptSdA, which it still bears, commemorating 
iii'ei^i^diiVy the first, tod its restoration by the 
two last named of these emperors. Tlis noble 
«(rbh ii^' thdlt of hnmense squares of Tiburtine 
i^'ii&iie^ 'joined together without cement, and sup- 
jpbi^ted by fonic 'pSQars' of proportionate solidity. 
Xlke aliilost every building of antiquity at Rome, 
"tt'i^eems to have been used as a fortress in the 
<iisastrous ages of feudal war&re. 
~ ^Kn consequence of the extension of the walls, 
all ^e gates 6f Rome are now removed, more or 
k^ l>eybnd their anciehi situation. 

Thi^ ancient Porta Ilandnia^on the north is now 
siipplted by' the Porta del Popolo ; the Porto Ca- 
pena on the south by the Porta San Sebastiano ;* 
the, Pdil^ '^diftria on the east alone retains cme of 
its'kncient names, for it had several It was the 
Porta Salaria, afios Collina, alias Quirinalis, alias 
Agonensis, cHas Scelerata, or rascally gate, which 
appellation it derived from the Campus Sceleratus, 



^ Xlie Porta C!«pefta» wbich led to the Via Appia» » sup- 
poied tohava ^tood near ihe Htde cbureh of St. Nereo ed 
Achilleo; and the Porta Flaminia within the modem Corso, 
and to of all the rest. The Porta Capena is computed to 
have beeo a mile within its present substitute. 

The first ancient Roman mile-stone on the Apptan Way was 
found in a vineyard, about a hundred yards beyond the pre- 
sent Porta San Sebastiano. A mile measured back from the 
spot where it was discovered terminates at the Church of St. 
Nereo ed Achilleo. 

o2 
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PwteCpUiMr o. . 

& wn to thit gate thaitHanmbri nxb, attrtiaed 

Md 4rfeBoes 0f Ae dtjr he destiaad &v diBiti»6- 
JlMi. «d it mui duom^ dnt gate tiiat Alark^ by 
Jk^ tr^aakny of ito .gMrda» eniMed Ae dcjt u 
midQ%ht on the .9ikk of Aaigiiat» a« b. 4)0^ aid 
Mmg tfctt hooaiHiM hepaaaad, to :l%hi; Um cftihis 
imiwbf.gttyiB; «fi Bonci fiir Aa diind tian amoflf its 
fiMmdatioDt to.be sacked bjr.aii aemy of GethiU 
. On Aa <mil .of Robew, thtt Porta Sua 99ioIb, 
wIkmIi ii t]ft» suhilstpih for die i^^ 
%B fiifisarljr, loMla lo Qalai, and ifaroagfc :tt Oatt- 
aeriOt^ at; the head of hkYaDdals, nButibasiikg at 
Ikatpoit from Africa^ entered Boale df6<>4aik 
JFttDe, ▲..Ob.4iA5, juid ma eQeouBlered¥-MDOtnb|jf''ii 
,fioaa|Lflf|ny.«»bot I^ Bope:Leo die Gceat^ at^the 
Jiaad of :a> precessioii of pvfesfts.* The andliatt 
Mistress of the World, the inTineible copqqeeop^ ^ 
other nations, had nofW to trust fer her own sm&- 
atytD prayers, not to arms, and fa[uinbly to^lM^ 
jteediJthe pit^ of the barbadan* In '\rEunti^ihe 
Ultf^O^g plunders uf fourl^f en d$y9 mnih joigh^ 
die spoil of l»nplp»«nd of .pafece% the^AaiAnr 
houses, the shrieks, tof fdieir jmu^ied innnlteafinfl 
the g3roan$ of fi peeq^ied away intd sbvrebrjs^ at- 
tested his remonseleas vengiiatic^' '-' 

* Vide Gibbon, D«cHne and Faii, vel. ti. 
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the Porta Wi^ wm once' the Portu Nomentana, 
thi^cmgli fvhmh tke it&inan people twice r et rea t ed 
to the Sacred Mount, wken oppneased by llheir 
mlena^ iind llirotigh which NeroAedih^ad file ten- 
geanc^ of the people he had oppresaedi 

IImf. PoMa Son LoreMM, which wa9 probablj 
tliift Mttient Ftoca Tibtutma) stUI iMls to Tiv6li» 

Tbe Forts San Oiovantii, now die great esitrtfoee 
firom Niqf^Sy neariy correqMHids to the taidetit 
FortafCSrila«>iitaBft; bMweeft it and the Porta? tksn^ 
^bwtiano was the Porta Xiatina, now blocked iy> 

. Cloae to the Porta San Giovaimi, and on the 
rights of it a& you leaye Rome, you see- the now 
blocfced -lip Porta Arinaria, wMch was betrayed to 
Totilik by iba perfidy of the laaurian sentinels who 
giia?ded it, and through which he made his dreaded 
^itrailce into Rome, when the wretched inhabi- 
tants, after ha^mg experienced the lastesctraooities 
of famine, felt the merey of the barbarian. 

Gibbon relates, that at break of day he knelt 
before the tomb of St. Peter, and while in the act 
of pfaj^g before the altar of the God of Mercy, 
ei^y^five Romans were butchered by his com* 
mand in the portico of tbe churdb. Rome was pil* 
laged. ^Thesonsanddraghters of Roman consuls 
wandered in tattered garments through the streetSy 
and begged their bread, perhaps without success, 
before the gates of their hereditary mansions/'* 

Still was his rage unsatiated against ^ the dty 
that had so long delayed the course of his yic- 

* Gibbon, Decline and Fall. 
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tones/' Already was the fittal commaiid issued, 
** that Rome should be turned into a pasture for 
cattle," and that the plough should pass over her 
proud fabrics, — ahready was the torch lighted, and 
the combustibles prepared, that were to c(»isume 
the splendours of antiquity, wlien the wamiug 
voice of Belisarius called on his victorious enemy, 
<< Not to sully his tuat byihe dttrtsmetienof t]H>se 
monuments which were "^e glory of the^fead^'^dnd 
the delight of the living/' * Totila listened to the 
admonition of a rivml, and'Aome wis p tw sorw ci fe 

* GibboD, DecliDe and Fall. , 
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*' Bk } will teg 'fibom aUumiiiH6BCf, 
9evf)» 4$oqMii liai»*-fth« wonld'i a«f en wotuJernentc" • 



<- . . 



Ifa>MK':iras ^ihrays the City! oft the ^Bef en Hills. 
They were held sacred^ and a festival was annually 
celebrated in December, called the Dies Septimon- 
tium. f Indeed, I must say that the ancient Ro- 
mans seem to have been quite as fond of idleness, 
or diversion, under the name of religion, as the 
modem Italians, and had as many,^s£fl» in these 
days as they have now* But this has nothing to 
do with the hills— 



'* thcie Seven Hills — which be now 



Tombs of her greatness, which did threat the AyJ' , 

I would, however, advise you not to raise your ex- 
pectations of them too high. My ideas were far 
too towering. I had unconsciously formed a kind 
of notion that their magnitude must be propor- 
tioned to their fame— which, to be sure, was about 
as reasonable as if one should expect that a man 

* Spenser's Ruins of Rome. 

t Vide Varro. — De Ling. Lat. lib. ▼. Dies SeptimoDtium ab 
hb septem montibus in quibus sita urbs est. 



of gjrea^ cei^Vi^y W^ i^«!Qe8t4$||fAf^tilito lii^ 
his neighbours. • jj^. . o* ibiun notid ^ad 

So fyx from b^ipg .biUs pf ef trAorfiitiAT^iiteva- 
tiQp, bioiweyer^ l b»yi9 ^ey^ had mjr i]k)ill3ijtot^ 
some of them cap b^ called' hill^.iM^)|dlt«uijrj|bk9k 
they ahou^ rather be called banks, oi; ]br^fm»i mt fP 
much because they are Uttl^.as be^ui^t^fSf Aave 
an ascept on one side ^nly. T^^ ^P^ipdn^r/tlie 
Aventinc^ the Capitol^ and ^ven tb^ Cjoeliiaiioane 
indeed l^gitimatCy if not lofity mpwt^i h^%^lii»p 
£^iiiliiiis an4 the Qwi^fll. t^iwgfc #!lf »^W*W^ 
b^ast a. pretty, . co^^derifble ^ oq the^. #id$^ t^f 
Roipe^ l^ye no £eill on the.oppo&iitf skl%:a%lixyi5 
1^ can diacove^r. As for the Vimni^ 9% J hfjl^p 
n^Y^r yetbe^p able to find it at al}, tjm^^l^^ 
jnad^ & most diligent searcJb a^ it. Ncm; i$^i|lr 
yis&le to my eyes^only^ for I faay^ Beyer ypt.^f^ 
8p forti^^te as to meet with ai^y oi^q ha^4y ^VH^ 
to maintain that he had himself £feen it^ tbiiugk 
some belieye in it^ and all talk of it withdae 
respect) as if it were still in existence ; wheifess it 
is, in truth, a deceased mount ; and not only d$Bd» 
but buried. The fell of the ruinyi,frpqi thf ^sftui- 
line and Quirii^I HMK between which it ^ym 
si^u^kted,, toget^r wjth thf^ of jts owaat buiJi^m^ 
Ijas ii^r^dit wkl^.tjb^ oi^q (;pQ)mon,gpay]^a; 

jly^jus, J?oweyp4)^f €5^ ^U J^a^ WW m^^^^ 
tb^ S^ye^|iUtf^f,4i^^ Rapi^;. an^ijiSf^^fef^? 
their summit w^rf cf^al all &e works of m^^i^c^fi^ 
and ^atuie t]tiat.qiMjppy«yra¥c?«dl^eff,l^^^ 
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luui been made to tisit them. 
BvSn^^AilkUtee I&U, «o trbicb w6 most «rst direct 
KMfaNiEip)i^^to«K>l^5 tftt was an6{endy, square; and 
4fii/i^imiifere6oey br ratiiet' its quadrangle, — ^for 
it lllll £o^ tK)»iiera, — k. said to be a fuH mile. 
' vx9S^j^i|^j i^espeet for tiua venerable mount, 
i^ Inmt' M}! that k is very Htde. I had pretrionsly 
llieitf i&i^poijited in the lowly height of the Ca- 
laHol^r but I stood yet more amiAsed at the square, 
4«M3(ppeA^ and dwarfidi ekvaticm of the Paladne. 
it tlHtet certainly have been materially degraded 
i^f'ttM^tdXl of the sttccessiye generations of build- 
il^ ^ivAich have stood on it, from the straw- 
i^O^dd <)OtlB^ge$ pf Roknulus and hU Boma guar 
^ Nftfi to the crumbling erections a( Popes and 
Qiitdiailla. Th<d ruins of these multifiurious edi- 
^0^ hdtf^up round its. bilaB» have raised^ the 
aSi^l^e at l^ast twenty ff^t abpte the ancieAt 
l#fcel'i; still, with aH the aUowatioes oue can make, 
It^ftHisI CKrij^lIy have been very, little of a hiU 

^'ft is not, Aerefore, ip any respeot to Jts app^ar- 
dHteHiat ire ow^ the semnttialis of iE^mirfftion and 
«ll^^ hatetest with which we r^^ iu It is, 
t}H$^0TaiyM^ we tread here i$big wlih reccdlecJ- 
4M4M^ it/#«s &e sccftfe c^e^ly ^4tiy^ the i^iot 
aft^^e^^Rome^ew into greatnt^ss and feU ibto de^ 
^i^lt^'^h^x'e' those i^^^ spiHts lived and actr 
«d>Yfri)it> liilve<'l)e(^ tlifrciugh ^Uciemive ages the 
tolWA^i^ eif the e^rlh, and where the.li^t fifst 
^m^ of that freedom and c;iviU9a(kiii wbi^ 
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still sheds its brightness through the world. That 
spoturhich once comprised the vhftleof.RoBie; 
wbieb, till the estinetioii of the rspublio^ (oontain- 
ed the dwiellings of hesr sMMto st, anditibe tenjaks 
of her gods ; bat rnlmh^ diisii^ the^empuie, mas 
found to be too circumscribed fop llie^ wanls of 
one individiual'^is now heaped with 1;he wide- 
spreading ruins of that magnificent edifice, whidi 
was the abode of ber l^rantB and thetoiid^'oS hfer 
liberties. ; i * • . . 

> Over the wide ocpaose of the PalatiBe«^6ao- 
cessiTety peo|ried widi a race of wmfflDe Idiigs, 
with the otatersy die philosophers, and thehcvoes 
of the repiiblic, and with the <nrowded populatftoA 
of aif imperial court— ^no humaa dwelliag cr lia- 
bitation is now to be seen, except where ^ioeeoli- 
taiy convent shelters a few bare-fiioted frkrs, and 
where^ amid the ruiiied arches and buried fadis of 
the BftliKGe of die CeBsars, llie labouien of the 
vineyards and cubage gai^ns that nonrfldoBsh 
over them, hare made their wretched -dbodea. - 

But let us look back fi-om the melancholjr deso- 
lation of its pi^s^t staid to earHer tnies. 

The hHfk^fy of liie FalHtiM Httl is an epkome 
of that of ei^i^Szed inDciety. From die dagrs i^R 
Romukls enfcompassM it widi a ploughsham^ouid. 
raifl^ u{»to it the htteble «hedfs of his feBawen, 
and the straw-roofed cottftge of dmr * dajb^^i-it 
pr<^i^sftiy^Iyiidi«ianeed4lirough^die stages cf^dbb^ 
T^ience,' eioMb^Uhmeiit, > a^d splendvknv ^ 'it 
reached the extreme of luxury and magnificence 
in the Domui Aurea oi Nero. From that period, 
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it gradiudlyjdeoHncdlo iis last dc^genefste sUle of 
mai^ and ihaai «6w bteoaie omie .nmiie deaertedL • 
AfiftfDoifiiLitiiiici odght sigr^lhat befinre the Ro« 
nuHdiiabaxhfibtoid tfaeywiUirnl age; in.&«ir early 
tmwsy,Amwom^4 ia thai dooejof the jrepaUicy 
and dBMBofllievaEiipwc^dia-gQldeaagar; and^for 
nittisf^ eiaiti^ted^.the age of bvaai^ ti« list aad 

-Beadea abridf accoatdv in tma fidio ^nlaiBes, of 

the early history of the Palatine HiU, manylettg 

aKd'-leMMdrii^tises have faecm written on the 

frmliii saljeKtrof its etjrmdlogy « Whether it took 

its. naaaes from Fales» the' goddess of she^ i#io 

uaedrao^tand her floeks hearcy^ or froia PsUas, the 

gedfless of aiisdoni, oc from F^kUas^ the great* 

grdndfiaber (of Eirand^ or froia Falas> an Area* 

diiai>t(HRiy or from Pidatiiiai,^ a eily in the territory 

of Rettia, (whoch.was cme.of the many places that 

seot a^vahaqptodhis hilJl^>ar.fl^mPalante9k..w^^ 

bdreaUasian; toitherwanden^g tribes thai divelt 

upon 1^1 bate yon to decide; setde it waqtly as 

ycm like. bash. 

Agaha, asrve are upon thie.)iead <^ ^sfti^\9(Bf$ 

I niM0t lieggreu td ireiaeiaber) dia^ haviiigid^i^iiiied 

its Joim3aamecfrQinir*«omf^J;ii^ i Jit. i^enUunly ^va 
thmmfme.ofj Edatiiim - to - tha^habitation of the 
Kingv^cBome^. fiMHsa whoMe die,ipa|ii^ of pi^ace 
injattdBiiropeaiv langwgQS^ ^ : . 

. /Eh(ai^|b<tfaa year.hijihkh Roaiei^iE>9lided,is 
dispuled^ tfa]d.day is ooi^gectly aso^rtamd* * It was 
^- - - ' I I II 1 ' ' - 1 1 1 ■ 1 • - • - - ■ . T. ■ ■ . . . I ■ I . . . ■ ■ . .— _— . ■ 

• Vide Lify, fib. k 
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Ibe Sliiof Aprib uidimMamumttaan/iin^6i'4te, die 

waJdamd .to be celelmtcdiBailMg as dieiKii^ 
the.Cnmiils(»r ^ Empctow of . liief lUniaas h^ 
Ibeiir ^imBQik mft.im the Pabdvap fir it «ms. wit 
till tjie ^lifwwmifili^jwaic gtmoiredtto B ya aB rtaiiiP y 
aiid.€bi:l«tiMi<!)f^ w«i establishad. m the landbj 
ConslM^Hiei lh«t tliia ftstiTal waar disoontiniMd* 

vhUdi .»gr^ the attomd ccmidl treBy was an: tbe 
Bofthf^^etjOfn aide of tkt. hiU^ .iodkiiig dtMrn^an. 
the *< Pttldinim Littus ;" ^ but yainly should v^ 
BOW mek*M MmesfUin i^ exaet sil& As vainly 
diould w^ Look fQ9'die Velia yrk^m ihe house of 
PttbliQol^i/Stfledf or for the jSW. KUin beneath. it^ 
scflccely ks^ftiaedin the auaals of dhteiepidili^ 
Tha^fonoeit ia^eO^jeetured to h»re beea the sumr 
mit of lha( Pah^aoe Hill between tbe dkufdies of 
& Totd aod^ S. Anaatasio ; aixl the lattefva; slopug 
descent aMdIi- led dtywn- from thenoe^jfeocthevVala- 
bruiB* As vaiidjFahould we lo^ fiir Ifae Zqaesea^ 
which must havie been on this nordi* side of the 
BiQunt, o^ fdp Mytraoes c^ all^the tmnple^' the 

dtarsy the porticoay and ihe^Bidttfaiiojaabttildh^^ 
that stpod^ here bedSc>ee the days of Aagustus •^ eit 
sedc to discover- the vatnishedi sites of^ ihetiuosaft 
of the Gracchi of Hortenaiusy of Crasaas^nofrdo» 
dius, of Catiline, and of Cic€^o/-«^wl9oaa.hoiis^ 
you may renobBBber, waa destroyed on bia^esil^ 
through the- saoeeaaful cabal: of Glodiu^fabiult 

* Pliilareii'8 Lifis of Romulus. 
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by t^ Sapalt miiwii'l»wwiyliniit numoh wdA Bgain 
CQilfiscalfldliAec lii»imu;4er. * ItM^M lo hiiv« 
^pni ^tMlliad fpithe higW>i pmlt>f tfiehiH; b«t 
fi«Mi^<iMi]ilyHB9«7« ^ pilok upon Aft'spol irfiera 
itiStMdL aAU^b»<fap«ctttiWy aad evince aatimd 
fcw^iWKi ^ llie bitty w^m sw tp i mF«y unth Am 
mbtakiof tim yqptMky to make way Amt iIm dwdl^ 

v«My venders ^ver mM imisMS of broioeii iiFidb 
cbokiad 19 vitb rabUahy noabky amidst ilt dato^ 
lationy to jfom any pictwra of what onoe «xi«tid 
har^ 

I liETe made rqaealed tiaita to iImb ImU ; I faate 
ipeait wbola^dajB upooitj I have bean tbera ^th 
tbe moat renowned ^ditiqoaries, prafteaioiHd and 
Qoprofraaional $ I have read and dM>ugbt, arad in^ 
qoind about it; and all I have gained by pnezling 
w^ ownteaina, and those of other peopte, is the 
aimple &c% I knew at first^^-^bnt it ia eovered 
with/tba walls 0£ the Palace of the Gauars^ in 
confiiafBd and undiatinguKhaUe'TObi) aod^tbat bU 
attempt! to laTcatigaite or comprehend^ ilieir plan 
or detn3| must now pfove wholly frmdeaa. 

jBktmo intiqnariea don't seenkto be of this opi*^ 
nioft ; they have made plans upon pbns of 'die 
Inpstaal palace, coinpletely fin^b^Bd, even tcrtiie 
pniili)Q5, with ho aasiacanto but a few broheh wallsr 
and their' own i^uigi^icms ? and -^U''^ thefise^^ 
thbiigh' itb tmllke acr possible <<^ e^h ^fthef^ 'ym* 
bablf bear^^ eqiial r^AsemblMioer <to th^ dtl^al. 

• Vide Middl^Hoa'Arl^iisi^ «nd Pluturfih*! ti^e of Cicero. 
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But ptBvluqprfe'iMrf'iidtJbe ttitog^^ 
ing, before we examine the ruins of ^Miptdij^ns 
edifice, to bei^to# * mmetufn ^Htm^mP^ik^hht 
ordimury plia of idbd bdusies'^lh^ R^fiittrld, %Hch 
it is easy to form a^tokMbljr d6r#«i^4t^8^^''^rt- 
ly from the descriplioii rf Vitruvitt«, ttnd^tfBy 
from the invesftigation of the ruhii^ ^'9Sm^^' 

Whatever mmy lilive be^n liie VfuMil^ ^6^ 
the general mode of bilildtng:-^«iid'ti0^d<Mft>t'aey 
were nimierotiti— there are dhiree pBrU^v9iA^li''s^tm 
to hare been common to every 'BMMO&arifidiafse of 
aiF)r importance. These were, the vestibahttfrV^ 
atrium, and the cavaadium. 

The *rdstib«le was ' a spadMs open ifpUcH or 
portico, befell t^e door, wherts the^i^ieM^took 
hn inomSi^*waUc, and recemd {tib^^USMifms 
of his clients i» dependanti^ ; a practice to wbidi 
Cicero often alludes. Then fellow^ ' the StHum, 
or poitico, a large hall^ into which t§^ steeping 
rooms and serrants' room looked. OBe^d'tiie 
was the canrsfidiuttii an open court, generally "W- 
rounded by a cd^ered pcfftico, ibto ' ' wMch the 
eating roomfi^ tlie batlis, the libitiry^-Ji-^cifiP there 
was on^-^and all the principal rooms of'tte 
family opened ; toid in the ceiitre of whidi there 
was nsnally a fountain. In the counti^yj irnd in 
small towns, the houses were* generally* of one 
story; and the rooms, if tliey were lighted at all, 
were lighted from the top ; but many of the little 

This letter, though inserted here, was not written till after 
the author's return from Naples. 



rooms at Pompeii seem to ha^e received light only 
frcnn the door. 

In Rome, and other large cities, 'the houses con- 
sisted of several stories^ and frequent laws were 
made to restrict their height^ wfaicb Augustus 
limited to seventy-feet, a proof that they must 
have sometimes -exceeded it. . It is obnous- Ifait 
such houses, unless the apartments wore left in 
total darkness, raiuit have been lightddwtdi win-' 
dows like ours. Yeit maaosy of the Oi&ttquaries of 
Rome will not- allow that any R^nan- houses had 
windows ;. and loud and long are the batdes that 
have been waged upon his head. - 

It is certain that the generaUfy 4)( die- houses of 
Pompeii have no windows, but neither have they 
now 'any roofs ; therefore the light may have been 
admitted through the roofs, as they are, for the 
most part, only one story in hei^t In like man- 
ner, in the remains of Hadrian's Villa at- Tivoli 
there are no windows; but we must rem^nber 
that, in the first place, the rooms m»^ also have 
been lighted from the top; and, secondly, that 
this palace was any thing but Roman. It was 
Greek, Egyptian, and Asiatic. It was copied 
from all the buildings of all the countries Hadrian 
had visited in his travels : so that it is not a case 
in point ; and even if he chose to live in the dark, 
it is no proof that his subjects did. Besides, there 
may have been windows in the Villa Adriana, for 
a very small part of it now remains, even in ruin ; 
and there certainly are windows in one of the 
great halls in the Baths of Caracalla. 
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AU Aigiiaifaiitit .« i r t i <dlb i <Mi lWi ii i fc .{We 
knoW) whttefwr iim Mi^dMrieit jMpiipitolliiMm 
tnuy* ihat th* lUmmm h^mifdaftm^m^iAak 
lMNiMi% CiOii» Witnid aoi Jh»^ - aitrnJut/Oie 
oDdlMii oC tli« w«da«r» in 1m nfmlmmm imi kf t 
PalAtiBAb firtMn thti fimKrr ftf kii fiiiiid AMimv^* 
Pluiy w<Hdd not hare ennmorntojl «tt Ati^^idNiimi 
ki all tbe aiMurtBieoils of alLbk viUaii; t FlaiitiBff 
a|f l.vBWi wiM iiot haveJuUadJbU mfe ^y 4t^mm- 
log her oat of a imidaw ; | and Tibiillii^ § wiarid 
MTer bafva comMW<w»to4 tha fattf of thafiaiirfyo- 
aMttlhat m out of a wmiov infeei Aua lafMe^ if 
there bad been no »iieh Ibiofs. j )-. 

Bettdes* Tflrvfrir tba BainlMMi ifrnnfi aiL HMBtih 
Ipocmit I.obeepred ooe in whioh the htfaaeia %rape 
miNresenled with window»; and at Foaqpeii thaae 
are saTeral inwleiicef of windows*' 

Vitniiiv% tocb soiaewbare q^eaki of h^tw^^ 
wbidi had windows from the eeiling to tha flooip; 
and» in another phioe^ recommenda a great daat ^ 
tight to oonnti^ houses* 

Some antiqaaries* i^{ain» who allow the Bomis 
windows, reftisa them gleeii or «iqf auhfl^tnta^r 
ill and suppose that all iviateVy wkm it was 4^44, 
they sate in tbe dark. 

If I oiiitafce not* the younger PUnyf in hia mi- 
n9te a^90onnt of his Lavreotinum ViUik «iira>^^bat 
the windows are glaaed (afbnit light andi taytade 

■i ■■■ II ■ I II 11 ■■■[■■■■III II m^^^mtmm^f^^^m^m^^^m^^ 

* Mi4dleton'8 Life of Cicero, vol i. p. 30t, 9dh. 8T0f I^ond. 

1742. 

f Epitt. lib. ii. £p. 17, and lib. v. Ep. 6. 

% Lib. ii. Eleg. 7. 

I Taeitui Ann. lib. \r, cap. 21. 

1 
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f b g ia^^<»4feffiP3tlMtf>' i^e «r €k>ttitftiilim» ^«liidh>v»- 

^^kt^l^ ^I^^^IKWL Tbki p riuthig wmi. en- 
^•fc tt l» d > in di^ wftU: of die GariDCi Ceiii'} bal tke 

n^^ V9rf Melfait 4iU;i^ aiiice WBenecA ifiteluiDf 
the art. of glazing, ai obaof' tKoM aol Aii4o«iirad 
tfflkdbocft l^oirnltee$f.iaidV<^iftcu, itfkia]^ 
iof AiiYeliiia, mkntionK glaw wimtMni^ as^arlwciity ; 
sqr that tlMiy iMsti «^ea 'at tliat lata ]^6«M,.*hfi^ 
been Msed onlj. ^flhe palest 'Stitt thia b stiil- 
eiaht^oprov^: t)mt tbey iif«ra kaown ^ aad md^ed 
ibe qmiitiQr not only of bvokm glMi vea0el% but 
of gbsa in plaias, found at Itoculaiieiim, ib an ia- 
disputable prooi^ if proof ware flec oaB i ry> tkattM 
ancients uaderslood tlia art of makkig g^ss plates ; 
a?id, ^en inadey it in really quite in^edUble ihftt 
they sboiM liever .have thonglif of ^tllDg tfaeai in- 
to thei|* windows. 

k appears, that a semi-tratispareiit gUmcyCidled 
• ia^ ^ptc^tariB^ was more eariy, and laoregeneniUy 
' iisedlliaii glass for Ihe purpose of glazing windows.^ 

* Obflervations i»ur T Architecture det Anciens^ 70. 
f Epitt. 90. Sepeca. 

X It would appear that curtains only, initead of the tpecu- 
laria, were sometimes used to close the aperture of windows, 
VOL. I. P 
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It sepamttfd into tbin* plates^ wlinuMt^tiifld^ytettfi 
to have been a ispedioi (»f < mjoiniKSVi lUh^^ftPlMf 
says it dib%'€anie» irotti r8pahi/isttd''addv'lilftt 
bee^hives'^mcrie softnetinms imd^ ts£(i/fy(i»imdAt 
that tbe'hAWts>'«f1hogeiiiseet0migbt^<iib^e8n^ 
by die . cisiriods;'^' so 'that-wfe are tuitsiippptemhftt 
the>aiici€litg'gaitef'th»ir beestFiDdeiv^nstriiiterSiey 
deniMi dnemi tOf tfatatndves % - IndMo^^ iiqeenrlfa^^o 
the antiqtiaries^ 'the koiMe^ of theaneie&tb mtt 
have been moid; unootiffi&irtaUe p\exik&i tdt^^lSd^^tA 
only reiijse them glass windows' btft^'Ufilitee^. 
Th^fMWtend* dmt^tfaey warnM'4hefalalt«s^i>nd 
drei»ed theiir^ fiMxl eMu^ \sy imems bf bfttftors 
filbd wil^ %^dd ehint»ri, n^ tethb irnddte^ioT 
the room— a very common, unwholesome^^f^iaild 
dii^agreeoble costcon in the sooth ^of"it«fy,t^'Shis 
day-*^Bnd one wfaioh I make no doubtithe anciaftts, 
as well- as H;he modems, practised tBat'^if^Uso 
think that nKthout doobt they, as)welb8jltthfe>iiio^ 
dems, iuMl i^imneys ahd fire& Vi^gil'speaks'isf 
carevsiDg iefims the <fire : f had it been a^ibraziif' 
<^ hot chareoi^ he would howe saidr WPBimi'it 
He also describes the husbandman and his wife 
labouring by the fire on the- ioiig ^toier^ldghfe. J 
Horace, too, in his beautiful pictiit^ tif*Vuwl do- 

-^ , — . — ;— ^ '■ — — Vt 

or rather,, perhaps^ th^ curtains were use^ to ^shade ih^ lun; 
the specularia to exclude the cold and admit the light, ''^e- 
que specularia, neque vitra^ quae frigoris causa, vel iimbnb, in 
doroo sunt." — Ulputn, 

• Pliny, lib. 21. cap. 14. , 

f " Ante Focuoo si frigus erit." Buc. y. 

I *< £t quidam seros hiberni ad luoiinis i^nes 

Pervigilat," &c. Georgic. I. 291. 
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liMN^()h«}qiMM«| repg^smiaihe mfe btm^img up 
HiM^eerftdb fattatftb^ to 'welcone home the wearied 
lallPi|rtb|»*l>aMlt nKAdodier of his OdeSf he teUs 
thto«»t«iiheiiptmplBiiiijr<if'iro(Klv tomakeablaziiig 
fire^^rtad 'he-comphiHiS' bkfeerly 'of wet wood and 
ft ifaptiky i i?bianey;m -his ijoumey to Bruadusiiim. % 
/^^'WhtiihrnxUhrmmi mbrmfB cowidered the sacred 
^sa^ni^iumf^tM^f tod igaarded by the houathold 
gO(da tbfisifldkes*' Did not. Coriolamts place^hiiib- 
aelf mfMiiit n^uan. heisougbt tke protection of Tul- 

kt»cAMadius?i|h ' '- 

nit>i»)alfo tflaledy f tfiat minyioC the pnosofibed 
-mfliffiflf of 'tho. Tvitaiwmk^ hid' thedisdves in 
fimUMjo duriag tbe .aosroh thiil; waa made after 

> ilThat dio#e:ar^:ao' fire-places to be seen in the 
.nMasna ofi Pompeii) is^no objectum^ because the 
nfldiesafbf the: donate of Magna Graseia^«-fer 
whtdtttthe'luKuriam 'Romans 'sought i its hi^y 
'fiheotesktf^renders iGffing ^dH>liy unnecessary^ even 
in^wiiiter.'K Even to tiiis dsy, there is soaively a 
fire^ifdacse m the house of » Neapolitan. $ « But the 

J J 'IT --- - ' t ' ' -■-- - • ■ ' ■■■'■ t I I-.. I II • ■■ 

. . Xsssi aubadventum viri." — Horc^^Ejpod* Lib. Ode 2. 
f *^ ttissolve frigus, ligna super foco 

Large reponens." — ^Lib. i. Ode d. 
X He says (hey slept in a house at the foot of the Apunan 
nbuntains. 

— ^ lacrimoso non sine fumo, 
Udo8 cum foliis ramos urente camino*^ — Horat.h\b. i. Sat. 2. 
II Plutarch. Life of M. T. Coriolanus. 
{ During the whole of the winter months which we passed at 
Naples, we had no fire. 

p2 
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winter clitoate of Rome, on ihe^ati^vyfimAikm 
very dififerent to what it is now^ « ^thfc ififfl^bf 
snow, the frosts, and thcf fveefling «f' tbefTflpiirA- 
self, mentioned by ancient writers, saflokady 

prove. 

But all these disquisitions — and you must faite 
found them sufficiently tiresome — wfflastot us lit- 
tle in tracing the wide-spread ruins of the Bdnee 
of the CfiBsars, in which there are neithei? dows 
not windows, nor chimneys, rior fce-iplaces, her 
poofs, nor floors. We see, indeed, that it mtBt 
have had three stories, and we ktntm that it possess- 
ed numerous vestibules, atria, cavsediay &ce com- 
municating by long corridors ; filkd with batbs, 
and banqueting rooms, and fountains, artd tetmds- 
courts; surrounded with gi^dens, and Aieiftrts, 
and hippodromes, and gymnasia; and abovuiding 
in every incentive to luxury and vdlu^tuoasdesSb 

Augustus was the founder of the Pakce of^ttie 
Caesars. He comprised witjiin his own habitotton 
the house of Hortensius^ of Cicero, anil of tome 
other of lie victims of that bloody proscfriptian 
which sealed the last Triumvirate. 

That he built one house, is certain; and accord- 
ing to some antiquaries, he built two ; for the first, 
it seems, was struck by lightning ; and as^&e an- 
cients considered a building on which the thttoder- 
bolt of Jove had descended, as for ever sacred to 
that god, he was obliged to resign it to him : but 
whether he gave up the whole, or only that part of 
it which the Thunderer had chosen— wheAer he 
built a distinct house for himself, or only enlarged 



-^^iam^mjM^ SQ.ois to enaWe hoih himself and 
Jiq>iter t6:li¥« together in it — history is silent ; the 
4in^^ Aries are at variance ^ and, for my own part, 
I ui.igporant«* 

it is universally agreed, that the first house, or 
h cwis^i of Augustus, were not remarkably spacious 
or fliagnificent. f The buildings of his day, how- 
eveTf far outshone in splendour all that had been 
seen before in Rome, -although, towards the close 
•of t|ie republic, luxury had made such rapid strides, 
ihfit the. accounts we read of the number and splen- 
dour ff tb(9 villas of private citizens, of Pompey, 
Crmssus, Lucullus, and Cicero^ would seem incre- 
dihhf if their very ruins did not, even to this day, 
atteat, that, in extent, and in magnificence, they 
muaf have surpassed the palaces of modem princes.^ 

Yet such was the artful policy of Augustus, 
Mad ,80 much did he affect the seeming modera- 
tioii of 1^ Roman citizen, that when he did build a 
magnificent house, he pretended it was not for 
luni^elf, but for the habitation of the Pontifex 

* Suetonius states (29) that 'Augustus erected the Temple of 
the Palatine Apollo in that part of his house which had heen 
struck by lightning — thus resigning if not to Jove, hut to Phoe- 
bus. ' ' 

f Suetonius, Life of Augustus, 79. 

^ On thd shore of the Bay of Baiae, and of Molo di Gaeta. 
These stupendous remains of patrician villas are a curious con- 
trast to the plebeian houses of Pompeii, where the rooms are 
Pike closets. Thfe Library at Herculaoeum, in which the whole 
ofthe toluines, now unrolling, w«re found, was so small, that 
a man, with outstretched artns, could measure its dimensions 
either way. 
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Maximus, VeU knowing that W^ifld4)i^dldltt4 
for that august office. ' " - - .^"U'ii^iW xloiriw 

It was the boast of Augusta^ ^ lAiUfW tSSSi 
Rome of brick, and left it of marWi^J^^^M^^tfiP. 
haps, to the degenerate Romank, thift^pfdym a 
sufficient compensation for his fln^ti^ mmeS^, 
and leaving it enslaved. ' ' ' ^"'^'^' '^ 

The house of Augustus is Befifelrerf to'hiv^^lWfei 
on the north-west -1; part of the Pd'atihV*^^*^ 
down on the Putchrum LMus, <« 'the Hfi&AflM 
shore" near the Tiber, and on' th^ Spdt fBHi*hJr 
occupied by the straw-roofed cottag^ of R^ciUlmi^ 
which'had long before disappeared.* '''':' '^ ^^"^^l^ 

Not satisfied with the splendid dweliftig^cSPHfe 
predecessor, Tiberius built himself^ k HiJlfki'oiPBirfe 
north side of the Palatine, looking 'int!6%e^^?Wft- 
brum. Caligula, though he "had tKe ^ Wfo 'hotiife 
of the two preceding Emperors, built 'hito^c3!if*i1W) 
more; one on the north-east CcJrher'of^ tfie^ttmf- 
tine, fronting the Capitol, and the T>tiier o n t h e 
Capitoline HIH itself; and these he toAiifcfed 

,— .-- .5 ^ ^ — ; : [. >i| 

f The antf^ilalWM ^ofteUat^n^M piwpiwes aby^i/bb< ^fjp^- 
tit e titiMdofit otftfoe^iiqMffOr'4 hovafss. Bii»«Jii«^ ifJ^i^^H^ 
a large fbiia Ml: lbe.ittl^'eon:and tftonit hU.ir;^<}Jb.|i^ii|,4i9l^ 
plaof of theiM«£eQf.the.C^sftr8^ap4,j^et diedb^^c^he^^ 
ed tbeiD/fnake9!iilie.h(mle of AugMeM^ froQt.tb^. C^H^P fi^M 
of TiberiM,«iiii^JlDonAiKonioii m\ t(iiiii.o( (M^v^Ki^^ 
VelabniM. .TbeiOCDenatl bam/gMr^. » \bH ^^f9^mfi^ 
ved, and hat been ^deduced froni ^|]fitQiiiAtf,eiTA§itu^. af)d, a 
multitude of ancieot authon-^thA di^cus^giq of Tv/>ji^b totally 
exhausted my patience^ and would, I am ,&ure» prove too much 
for that of the reader. 



tatSlhHHfff^ff^ • tjirown wrrw the Forum, 
wfaioh Claudius, tEough not yer^, w\se himself, had 
BMW ^Sfl** ^ P^. dowijj a§ weU as the house 

5«j^5,Jj#Pi^lvi V \\ / . 

. f^^m^cp^ Nerp,,ai?d built Tiipaself a house, 

J^^^^3f^!i)m.Xr0^^ and burnt it down, 

and Rome along with it ; and erected in the Damns 
-^bfff^t'^rP^fG^ Sflch a3 the j¥orld never saw. 
^^ifi^pj^y Vfi» di^ whole, of' its interior covered with 
igf^^flj;^ jifjtk^ems,, in profusion surpassing the 
,fa^^|l^ ,$p][eQdouf: of Arabian tales, but it was 
,9d^3p4r^itb the finest paintings and statues the 
worlo could furnish — the most exqui3Ue produc- 
Jsifi^(^ Grepian art. We read^^ too, of triple por- 
^|jiQq^^a,inil<$ in length; of a circular banqueting- 
jpup^ ,^^ jpe^etually turned round night and 
dajf,,4^^^itation of the motion of the sun ; of 
j^vi^.f^ihj^s o{ ivory, which opened of them* 
i^^^s.^wd, scattered flowers upon the guests, and 

..^ 3imIi^ ^nfdges s^eoaB to have been poe of Caligula's fa- 
vourite maDia«; for he actually threw one over the wide ex- 
panse of the Bay of Bais, the pretended ruins of which are 
still shewn at Puzzuoli, by the. Lamaroni (Hceroni there. 
fliMfe fiimMn», however, are* of stone^ atad Caligula's bridge 
'waf ma«ife«f %«Ms tor«M|^f'afncliiocBd«. fastened together^ and 
covered with learth. « Indeed^ the freak never would have 
lasted long enough to hutve built it of more durable materials^ 
even If it had been practieable. The ruins which bear the 
rmme M his bridge^ seedi to liave formed a part of the mole 
cmistiracted b^ AiigustuK, when he formed the Julian harbour, 
and Jet the sea into the Lucrine aod Avcrnian Lake6. 
t Suetonius, Life of Nero, 3U 

* Vide Suetonius, in Vita Calig. 
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golden pipes that shed over t||0S|.iAM>wer9rti&vwft 
perfumes* * Not content mth ^v^simig^ ikk^iafi^ 
of the Palatine with bis f< 0«|ldeil.lf|*ill%''iffi(*» 
extended itc^ gardeps aad plea^iM^r|^9ltiidff - ^Wk 
the whole ploui south of tbf fomlfliy mAIc>€KV^ 
upon the Esquiliu^ and Qoeliao IW^^ X X J ^m^o' 

The Colosseum o^^^upias^ tW fj)t^ «^ tit^rteS^ 
of those lakes Nera osade i& hia j^alrd^iia, 'iMticaii 
Tacitus describes in sucb'glowio^ dl:>l<H**li\'*^ 
which— judging from the conAned^spitee* Acte^i^ 
to divide among so BiaaycouctS) ^ondd^vs»'<pa>^ 
ticos, and theatres; vineyardsj ^i^eis^^csbftKf&ddSy 
and mfnageries; * woods, water% hill8^'^ii^^<iiLt«9^ 
— could have beeo.notfaing betteir thtUi ^f Aab^^Md^ 
deep." Indeed, we are puzzled to find rdoni'^ 
them on the most limited scale, wheft #b csoApire 
the ground with the dejicr%>ti6n <>f tiiti kiadiwnin^ 

*< On the ruins of bis riatite ooimtry^ -i^Sffo 
erected a palace, in which' the proftMsiottrrbTIgpbi 
and precious stones did not raise the cllieE'fidni* 
ration, for these wiere ornam^pts' itui, norici^Ufift 
fused luxury had rendered common ; but uniyers^ 
astonishment was excited by its s))|icioos ghidei^ 
and large artificial lakesr-^by it^ thick wooda^affd 
shades^ like vast wHdemessiais-vby hte aoafkle lawdi^ 
and avenues, and far^^exteaded prospects/*^ •^^- ' 

But we must remember that the wdrd^ldiatf ^^ 
applied by (h^ Rofq^s to (every ,pi§c;^,«C$tittwa&c 
ter, however small; nayj even to the vases oi^^pe" 

• Soetoiiivt, Life of Niro, 31. " "' ^* 
t Aan. I'^e. *ib. Kt, c«p. 4sr. ^' ■-' 
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Agii yp^ i ^ilMrihyiaias -BBQ, ♦ a^nqmby of Ukw 
^inAi'iMtttck^otMflialy h«v inundated' Roiii^ if 
dw^ liM4>e6ir anytiiiii^ larger tfaao tli^ bailing d[ 
ftWTittalaB> "Settin Rnfos, and Victor, etrutnerate 
facm ULXXin in dte^^rst of the fburteeo regioiK 
of fiU»ai€| and a proportionate number in the rbst; 
andtk' 'w fih^vA tbat* sMh it their ^gtilfication. 
la^e Mhoa^of Neh]^ gofcdeti' hbosfe^ therefore, may 
£anditotii08t part iHMre beea^yery^snudl pond)i>of 
i««iary OP 0^60 rea^c^in'of* fonMaini; ; but the 
piSiioi^al' onis which was drakied to nmlc^' way 
(av the imtfieMr dikniiBfeienoe of die FlaviMi 
JtmpMtliaBtTOy* ia desdribed by Scietx>nii]s ag'^^Ulte 

It m rniAi that Vespasian^ at the same time that 
be drainedl tbe lake, puHed down' ail tl^at Nero had 
creDljbd be3mid the Paladne, f reducing the Im- 
Ihiiaal Valaae Vo* the kill that once contained Rk>me ; 
and <faat be hMilt die stopenddnt Amphitheatre, 
the Temple of Peace, and the Baths of ^HtUs, out 
c£ the aiaieriab of this portion of die Dorniu 
,4wiwd\ BnMc% koweyer, conld not hare been 
iwi u Jtnd 'inta Tibartine atone ; and the whoie of 
Neio^a piiHee was of - Ae formef, but the exterior 
of die CkdiMaum is of tbe latter. 

^'DmeaAtcA began to bttild op whht his predfeces- 
sitfa htfd phMad dovt^n^ and added to the palace the 
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* Pliny, lib. zxzvi, cap. 15, ami Nardmi, lib. iii. cap. 4. 

t It in singular, tbat.Suetonius^ who records ^the draining of 
thit lake, makes no mention of the dettretiuon of any part of 
the paface«> 



niifl'jnir wrifliidotit) of wlMoh fniriftwl f Im flittlnhfci 
neni iBveu^ of llmt age ^ nugajfifemeH^sJEIy^i^^- 

pf Sffuroni^ for we« am it {maffkedrfOli, ^R%i9l&4^ 
fir^gp«Blf ^ die marble plu of i&On^#94^|i^ 

On the «9iitb<tf the Cidatiiic^ 8eptiiiiii|9>SQ^ 
m»A^ eevemL additions, |wrtio«d»riy.tb^v/£l#|#a^ 
nmm *' a bmlding wUdii stood at'^the/aMttiTfff^ 
corner ^f tbe lttll».and nearly.Ht its beiief.iiiMf^ 
fiurr from it as the Chureh of St» Gbi^^wjro r<Bj 
some the Septizonium was bdieved totbeianr/W- 
tvitnee tpjthe pialace; by othew, amansoteiim'S by 
many, neither; but though its destina(Moi»i:<«^ 
dilbiMs, its beauty was certain; tand^that'^b^uty 
proved its destruction ; for Sixtus Y^ieAriifitlawe 
with the three coiRplete orders of n)iMrl^e)CQlaituis 
of which it was cowq^osed, carried. themrqlT^to S^ 
Feterls, and utterly demoliabedithisbmuitiliiL^c 
of {intiqiiity* • - . > . t ,./••., ffjvi ?*• mp 

. In the southern part of thepalao^.abfui^ hm^ 
dted and fifty years, ^p, a. roooA fiftHqf .fttffu^ 
coins was discovered^ and ca magnificentihaUi^HliK 
with olotb of ipoldri^hitfhlbUiato^diifjt^a^s^Kff as 
the air wa& admitted* The coioS) :of €0iMrs€tf 0m 
carried off, and both chaitibeffs w§re. fi|l^ W<ir^ 
* 4^bout a hundreds yeaiK? agO|. a haU fqr^ jfed^i^ 

* That Sep. Severus did build a Septfzoiiiuin ' bolide be 
doubted ; but such a building exiflted long before hie tine. 
Suetonius mentioDs « Septizonium id tb« life of Titus. 
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ieiigtk*%M ^M»T«ied' en? the WLuAm^ the wdH«*ef 

Wdi^4iAcen'0i^''et%idi!liediiit6(a Ik)k,' and sent to 

99il||^1^4trMb Hm rm of tha m^e^ble md ^ifl^ted 

«^fe^iti^llfr of4iiiei€tit art that £ril into die hands of 

ttl^ Amedtf fMliity, a&d tiwre th^ were peraiAjfifeed 

to lie, mouldering in damp cellars, untH ^Vei^ 

^M^ df this pakithiga had dif appeared. ^ 

^^^^BfiMy other chambers. have at different tim^ 

be^tri^eovered on the Palathie; buD after being 

rffl^k)f 'Ihirir marble columns, dieir pavetneiits, 

tl^ir ^ italoes, * and their prediou^ ornameUti^ 'tbey 

bttV6'all been filkd np again. ■ -- 

Hl^ ftil^of llie . Palace of the Csisavs, liker^hat 

^tilaiOBt every other monnment of antaqoity^ was 

less^the work ^ foreign barbarians than of the: Ro^ 

matis^lhemselVes. 

'Wh^<i6ih^ in the fifth century, pillaged it of 
kk golfl; its i^^r, its ivwy, aindmost of its por- 
table treiKStnres. Oenseric seiaed Its bronaee, and 
all its remaining precious metals ; and the ship<- 
hMd of 'i^lM^eflr which the capricioua Vandal sent 
to'lftfi4c% was supposed ta eonsfet diiefly-of the 
|!4Md;^rdf>tho Imperial Plda^. 

Tlf^ tiN>6ps of Belisarius lodged in it; <so also 
didlfae soldim of lV)t9a during his seeond occu- 
patidtf of Itoaie; but th«e is ho proof of its^de- 
iirMfiM ; on the oofitrary, the spoils of modern 
excavations liave proved .how vast were the trea* 
^ves ^ of <ai^ and- magnificence which had been 

« WinlKiauin snr rAi«hiteetitr«, cbap*. ii. 87. 
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sparodf or.detpised; bjr dMir fmhapxmtti or ^o- 
nooe : end homerer tiie interkNr ^plimdoiir crf^ tbe 
Rilaoe of-tlie Ci^sars might, siilfer by tbe$9>'baiy 
barian-imiMteS) inre know, at leaat, Attt lt9 imiMiise 
exterioVy its courts aad corridors^ aad watb» and 
iTNifi^ Slid pftTementS) ivcre in peffeel preser^iiHion 
St a iniieh later, period ; ibr in tlie days of Hera- 
cUus, ** it was. stiH fit to teorive a royal |(ii6sl^ and 
it'ap(>ears to bare been entire ia the ^ghA cen- 
tury, fromthe mention made of it by Anastasitis. 

• In the long feudal wars of the Roman nobles 
«)tlring the barbarous ages, its ruin began* It was 
attacked and fortified, taken and retaken, and for 
a lengdi of time was the central fortrcm of'the 
IPrangipani family, who possessed a cham of re- 
doubts around it, erected on the ruins of Rome^ 

But its final destruction was consummated by 
ihe Famesa popes and (Minces, who laboriooslj 
destroyed its ruins to build up iheir palaces and 
villas widi the materials ; buried these magnificeBt 
halls beneath their wretched gard^ia, and erected 
upon them the hideous summerJiouses and groitto^ 
the deformity of which still impeaches the taste of 
their architect, Michael Angelo Buonarotti* 

To the remams in this part of the Palatini* Hill 
our first visit was directed 

* ''Turning {h>m the arch of Titus up a narrow 
road, Kned with the ruins of the palace waU% we 
entered the Famese gardens, .ifhich present a cu- 
riouB picture of ancient grandeur . and existing 



* The beginning of the seventh cenCtiry* 
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^qr«t|:l|«dii068* The oBsioosof pope^ n^pukj^ring 
tipon tbe ipalaees of Roraaii exnperorft — ^pigs and 
]^e{9Bauta mlmkUmg a comer of^^these splendlcl 
-mjik9^-**cabb«ges and artichokes flojorifihing above 
-them^^agments of precious jnacble^ and graoitei^ 
of carved comiees and broken alaba6ter^-3catte?^ 
aauwgat the moald,-^while the eye wander9 oyer 
a coriiused array of long conidorsy nameless ai^ 
cade% unknown vaults, forgotten chambers, and 
broken arches. 

We stand here <m the level of the second story 
of the palace— or the palaces; for antiquaries stQl 
aJi#ct.to point out the different buildings of diffe- 
rent en:^>esoiis ; and according to their account^ all 
that Augustus, Tiberius, and Caligula ever ereofc- 
ed, survived, the conflagration of Nero. Oh the 
iiorthneast corner of the Palatine, fronting to the 
'CapHol, they shew you the house of Caligtila, 
which i$f liow a iiope-wttlk't and further along the 
iunth side, they conduct you' to the house of Tl- 
beriv,' though there is no visible division or dis- 
tinctjon betweeii them. The house of Tiberius is, 
however^ mentioned in therdgii of Galba, * aiid 
subsequently we hear that Amenin'us Pius made 
ii;tii&i^ld0nce. 

' We left the Emperor's houses to fellow an old 
^^Muan who had been screaming to us for some 
time in the usual ear-piercing tones of Roman fe- 
males, and crossmg a field of artichokes, descended 
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* Tacitus, Hist. lib. i. cap. 91, mentions tliftt Otbp, leaving 
the teTIlp^e of the Palatine Apollo, passed through the house 
of Tiberius ieto the Velaliram. 



a long lli|;bto£«tepB inlo twocubtelarttiMtil^^aii^ 
hexSi wliich luive osee betH bftthft^^^theilinp^Hiii 
Palace but wfaiofa, tlieiigli: adoiiiedv'^vJlh^jpQt^fe! 
magnifioraciey tovid newt ihitveipesiesMd ^li 
hl^9m(^<£ ekWliglitor aiiv ^Byitfa»^ib^l«^ 
ing of Sonne was: taper% we smw.AmigSded^^MllbMg 
of these splendid dimgeons- slill^ ahidbig^iat&dtti 
passing ny, and painted miA figi»res deified 
with ccKqnibite tasis and correotneos. Bjit^faeitDld 
woman, these chambers were eaUed ikeBadte'irf 
Livia ; by the antiquary, the Balbft of Tiberias ; 
and as th«re is not the shadow of a reasori for 
either name^ I shaU choose the old womaoa^ as 
the more general designation* Whatever bftlfa 
ibey were :iinciently, I ean aver,, diat thcry^flliU 
answer the purpose of baths tolerably well ; bemg 
. so damp, that the water poured doin» cepiotisly 
upon .pur heads, and in endeavouring tOi-afVoU 
these. streaoM from above^ we plunged i^<0 the 
ankles into an unseeift po<d cm the floor, ; l^ irfiidi 
our ardour for the fine arts, and more espedittltf 
for ancient paintings, was so effedualfy" tmSed, 
that we made all imagmable haste to tij^rdsjt, 
and the warm beams of an Italian suni' - <^' ^ 
On the height of the southern extremikjKiifijdie 
Famese gardens, beneath a 'grove "of aged ii^x, 
whose dark evergreen shade contrasts beautifiilly 
. with tfie whiteness of tlie Farjiam marble, . U(B( the 
broken columns, 0¥€rthix>wn! capitals, and beauti- 
ful sculpture of an ancient temple, supposed to 
have been that magnificent temple of Apollo, 
built by Augustus after the battle of Actium, to 
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tlMiiglKliitoiMlioftfiiiiifliieDee' beraBCtibad the tic* 
l«r|&q'(7lHdiia«al !tiio|iliies» tlw dolphiii»Md tbe 
^ni^ptt^bMiiatt atiU 90iilpturcd'an> the msir* 
bib IfiMUr^aoiem/toi plaoe its iidbmity be]K>tid dk- 
pWktA^ 9filb/ft|itiqnant6 n^diiiig is indi0pitoUe; 
WNilMiiteofiibbttU, in^tbe wwy teetk of die hippo- 
gitf^icaii jfr.the temple ef Meptuiie. 
• Pf optrt»«Si ID dcocribfaig &e Temple of the Fkiw 
t«ltiQ9tliiK>tlo9..flientif)iiS) Uiot die tgriiipflwm tnlsr 
tdoitoftA wink a .h«» relief of die bettle-of the Ama>* 
zw[^4^A ^ alfrAgment of die autrbfa which BtiU 
Ue^ bcMfiaththe ikoc loees^. we ww diefigttre^Pttto 
AnvMieQ- combating widi an Adteniaiu' We «re 
dlmfore^ i^dUtik^ jiKdfied* i» cdndading these to 
hifte betfi rataaias of the Temple of ' the Ftaltfthie 

' JltORfS'safiiraied widi an eailieriato povdco^ ftiraied 
of<.4MdiimQ»u)if OiaUo Asdoo;* hiit.«fei7 p^t nf 
tkb taaKfi^iitael£ waa^coaspoeed of -Bariaai maiUe, 
thtrbeaaty, of< -wktdi k atiU appaavnlv even in 'its 
dnitoifdtiraiaiiis*' 

fioKadi^^die statue of die gpd.whicfa stood dti 
tlttrcttt8^,.wese(j<plaeed dae SjjrUlHiie books, ^whadi 
were remoyedthidiBr^vamk theuTeliyle.ef JiiphBF 
€kf»}tDUimaih}{ Aiigiistiief:'|;<fbr*itwasia'paRrtcif his 
artfhLpoUcjF to- make himself master of.'theDinest 
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'< A 'beaUtJAtfl ancient marble, oP a bright yellow ground, 
variously veiaed, fonnd in great quMYUty fonoDg the rams nf 

Rome. ........... 

t Vide Suetonius. The three ancient Sybilline books, 
which i*arquin purchased of the Sybil herself, were burnt 
in the Capitol during the Marsic war, after which ambassa- 
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sacred poUie deposits. In tbe aiM m linont'of 
the tan(de stood the fiuM«s CMciw^ ool^dLttoh 
tae of ApoUo, brought ffom TtamivoBtL Is t^n 
days the RomsAs didaotimitete.^^xBiiqjilf^ 
that . vspublican oonqimory who» biing ad(ed4i| 
the taking of TaffttUom if he would not <knj^ 
its masterpieces.of soulptnre^wjid pairing ita Rone, 
oonteoiptuoa^y. exdaiaied, << Let. p» -leafe the 
TarentttMi tfaeivtaiiflry gods 1" 

Lasti}\ but: fnot &e least among, its tMMwm 
this temple possessed>tbe famousPalatine Uhm^i 
and a niptfevm of Natmrai Hiat^>iestafaliibed by 
'Marcellus, * 

A cQurt.of crttk% ipatkitted by. Attguatn% csflr 
Slating of five members only,. waa.heUJn tUs umr 
pie, without whose sanction no play could be re^ 
prea^nted on the stage ; and » befere.these .osnsors 
poets fuaed/to recite IJb«jr rival 4X)mpoaiiaotts. 

Ofk tUsjapot, X founds tst my t great delflg^ sm^ 

leayes » of the acamthua . grewingi wild ;^ and coor 

trasting their native luxuriance with -.their sculp 

tared) femnaidusteiring rounditbetfaUen C^EJadiian 

icajiitals at my .feel, l4sefircely>]aBew.'wb^eriiiost 

to admijne d^ pdrfieetion ef art m theimitatioD^or 

(.the laBfte rwhich first* adopted it 'ite an arehitectnnl 

.^oraament. 

dor* were sent to every quarter to collect authentic praclejof 
the Sybil, to remedy the disaster as far as possible ; and these 
volumes contained this second compilation or edition. Augn^' 
tus at this period burnt two thousand books of the pretended 
Sybira prophecies as spurious. (Vide Suet. Life of Aiigo'^ 
31.) Those accounted genuine, and preserved beneath the 
statue of the Palatine Apollo, were burnt by Honorius. 
* Pliny, lib. xxzTii. cap. 1. § S. 

1 



chwudifcyfiytwfc CiiWiiKrlMin behfiUtks^ giwifuig 
Iwwfei liybrstj«i0dMW<^kt^ iifi|r|Mted.biakel, <mild 
oUtjfiihme'bMi jwmd mi itiapntnA mpMi fa^ a 
fl^DA'flKfe.'lo l^taitt^^ aav'wwq tboseof duB aBckai 
aHM*»<i£Gfft«oiii The tnuiLluniiitttfl leaf aC. die 
otm^HrhJdi'WMirJiilwwaTds iaybradiiead iaCocUi^ 
tktan capitals k far inferiiir in eflbclt. apcl th» 
coarse diapekas lea^toofaquQlaoplaaiiscBljicamt 
iffiHa -toe in the latter ages, n^han* nothiag b«kter 
could be executed. 

But all the ancient Corinthian columns of Ae 
ruins of Rome are adorned with the graceful fefi-> 
age c^ the acanthus. This plant grows wild in 
many parts of Italy, but never flowers, eltcept oh 
the s^th^n shores of Magna Gresbia.: 

It was a favourite ornament in Roman gardens, 
and possibly tbe very leaves we now gathered may 
hare sprung from the natural offspring of those 
plants' which once adorned the grounds of the 
Palace of the Caesars. 

The remains of the! Temple of C^bele^ built by 
Idvia, are stated to have stood upbn the Ptilatine 
so late as the seventeenth celbtury. The first 
temple in Rome dedicated to that cdmUion mother 
was built during the second Punic War, * but 
afterwards destroyed. 

A treiAehddus catalogue of temples on this 
mount, even in the imperial age, is. given by various 
writers ; amongst which are the temples of various 
Fortunes and Jujnters, of two or three Junos, of 

• Livy, Dec. 3. lib. xxix. cap. 37. — a. u. 548. 
VOL. I. Q 
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Victory (in genend), and Gennltti Victory '(in par- 
ticular), of the gods of the CsBsarsj of Angastas, 
of Heliogabalus, of Fever, of BacehnS) of IVfinenra, 
of Orcns (or PlntoX of the Lnna Noctilate^ whicb 
shone by night, and of Viriplaca, a gdddess for 
whom, as I understand she presided over matri- 
monial reconciliations, I have too great a respect 
to pass over in silence. 

We left the « Orti Famesiani,'' which lit^ de- 
serve their name, for they boast not a single shrub 
or flower, — ^not even 

'* A rose of the wildernesf left on its stalky 
To mark where a garden had been**-^ 

and proceeded up the narrow gloomy lane leading 
to the convent It is a Via Cmcisj lined with the 
pictured representations of Christ's fourteen stages 
beneath the Cross. * It was well observed to me, 
that the way now sacred to the Redeemer of the 
world had once been trodden by its destroyers ; 
that he, being God, condescended to become man ; 
that they, being men, exalted themselves to Gods ; 
and that the strain of incense now breathed here 
to him, who in mercy shed his precious blood to 
save human kind, was once raised on this very 
spot to those ruthless tyrants, who in wanton 



* The Catholics assume, in direct opposition to three of the 
gospels— which relate that Simon the Cyrenian was compelled 
to bear the cross — that Christ bore it himself, and that he sunk 
beneath it fourteen times on the way to the place of execution. 
— What passage of Scripture can they adduce in support of 
the latter assertion ? 
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bax^Hvity /^ffi^caci^ced .m^pns to glut tli^ dif^bpli- 
cajl passloiiffor torture and cruelty. 

ASt^x^ow p^tie^oe had been ei^erciaed for nearly 
hidf an hour in battering an old wooden gate^ we 
w^re ndc^itted into the grounds of yfhat, ,by.cour- 
tesyy.i&called the Villa Magnanv formerly the Villa 
3pada; butno villa wha^ver is to be seen.;,^nd 
the tumbling down summer-houses, and the gar- 
dens — if weeds and cabbages deserve . suph a 
name — are still more wretched than those .of the 
Famese which we had just left. 

There is nothing worth looking at except a suite 
of chambers under ground, to which we, descend* 
ed by a flight of, I think, above forty steps. It 
is scarcely half a century since they were exca- 
vated by an Englishman, who has placed an in- 
scription in them, declaring them consecrated to 
the fine arts. We found them filled with empty 
wine casks. 

Tlieir form and architecture are beautiful. They 
are known by the name of the Baths of Nero, but 
have no appearance of having been baths. Some 
of the antiquaries call them denocttfa, or eating- 
rooms of the house of Augustus, * and others con- 
fess the real fact, that it is impossible to know 
what they were. 



* Tbeie rooms are^ howeverj on the aouth side of the hill, 
and the bouse of Augustus is generally stated to have been on 
tbe north-west* We must be content to rest assured that 
they formed a part of the Imperial Palace. All else is mere 
supposition. 

22 
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The fiuled frescos of the rahiotts Casino in these 
grounds are falsely ascribed to Ri^haeL 

From thence we drove round the southern base 
of the Palatine along the line of the Via Trium- 
phaliSy passed under the arehes, sdd to have been 
built by Septimius Severus, in prolongation of 
Nero's Aqueduct, which carried it flrom die brink 
of the Ciodian Mount into the Imperial Palace ; 
and from the west side of the Palatme, entered 
the ruins of the Golden House by a steep, nar-' 
row, dirty staircase, ill suited to the ancient splen- 
dour of such a mansion : and making our way 
through a quantity of sheds, pig-sties, and cab- 
bage heaps, we climbed up the ruins by long 
flights of steps, tnlely modem, adorned with clay 
crucifiidons. 

The terrace at the top is on the corridors of 
Nero^s Palace, and was once the pavement of the 
third story. Immediately below it is the Circus 
Maximus, which occupied the whole valley be- 
tween the Palatine and the Aventine; and though 
all traces of the building have disappeared, its 
form is still very apparent 

At one end of the terrace is a sort of balcony, 
called, in popular language, the Gabinetto di Ne- 
ronCf from whence Nero is said to have viewed the 
games, * and given the signal for their commence- 
ment by throwing the napkin. 

• Suetonius relates (Life of Nero, 11,) that he used to view 
the games in the Theatre from the top of the Proscenium; and 
in the Amphitheatre, reclining upon a couch in the Podiuoi » 
but no mention is made of his station in the Circus. 
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Near it is a little round place which goes by 
the truly ridiculous name of the Bath of Seneca, 
in whichy we are gravely assured, that philosopher 
bled to death ; although we know that he died at 
his villa, four miles from Rome. * That this place 
never could have been a bath, and that it may 
perchance have been a staircase, is sufficiently 
evident from the bare inspection of it* 

But a building, if it be round, is always called 
cither a bath or a temple ; for instance, in the 
grounds below the terrace, amidst a heap of other 
nameless ruins, are the remains of a beautiful cir- 
cular building, which the old woman who en^ 
lightens the understanding of strangers with her 
antiquarian lore, denominates the Temple of A« 
polio ; or sometimes, by way of variety, of Vesta ; 
but which, in all probability, never was any temple 
whatever. It is very evident that it has formed a 
part of the palace, but we should find it difficult 
to give it a satisfactory name. 

At the extremity c^ the terrace, the Palace of 
Nero joins that part of the ruins which antiquaries 
generally call the Hmise of Augustus, which also 
fronts towards the Circus Maadmus and the Aven^ 
tine ; occup3riQg the more northern part of the 
west dde of ^e Palatine. At this point, We 
looked down into a large open space surrounded 
by walls, called the Hippodromus of Augustus, 
which we afterwards visited, but there is very lit- 
tle farther to be seen. In the centre of (me side 
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* Tacitut, Ann. lib. xy. eap. SO. 
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is a semi-circuIar recess, which possibly may have 
been the balcony from whence the emperor and 
his court used to view the equestrian exercises and 
other diversions exhibited here. * 

I must not forget to tell you, that one greai tm* 
tiquary pronounced this balcony to be an Odiinm 
for music ; and another assured me, that l3ie Hip- 
podromus was unquestionably — something h^ eall-^ 
ed — ^the Mediarum of Heliogabalns, where fliat 
young monster used to amuse himself wifii mtkhig 
snowballs in summer* 

The sports of the imperial boy bear a curious 
similarity to those of the venerable Empress Ca- 
therine, who, it is well known, in her • wiacibm eject- 
ed a palace of ice in her Russian gardens ; so that, 
in the remotest ages and climates, ^^ great piinees" 
seem to have had the same *^ playtibings." 

The road from Rome to the Porta San Sfebas- 
tiano passes close along the. western side of the 
Palatini Hill. It is generally believed that.tlus 
road is modem, and that anciently thei» wa]i;lloiie 
here, because the Circus Maximus, atid-^ shops 
which surrounded it, were built against the. Pala- 
tine Hill. The Via Appia, to which it. le^d«, 
(though not exactly- in a direci line^.) is beUdvadto 
h^ve had its comm^cement only at? the Portft Gtt- 
pena> 

Of the shops, or Tabemm^ which, were attached 

* In after times, one of these diversions was the martyrdom 
of St Sebastian, who, it is recorded, was executed here, id or- 
der that these refined and humane Romans might enjoy the 
spectacle of his tortures. 
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to tile Circus Maximus, and which bore no very 
respectable character, some remains may still be 
traced against the palace walls, in the form of low 
brick arches, built up, with modem doors in thenu 
They are eiactly on the left of the road in coming 
from Rome to Uie ruins of Nero's Golden House. 

It was in these shops that the conflagration be- 
gan, in the reign of Nero^ * that consumed ten out 
of fourteen quarters of the city, and was finally 
extinguiiA^d at the base of the Esquiline. It was 
in his own private theatre on that Mount, that 
Nero) during the progress of the flames, chaunted 
the conflagration of Troy* f 

We lingered for a long time on this noble ter- 
race; and though its sides and extremity are 
wholly imguarded, its immense breadth is a suffi- 

* Qpenlj raised by his command. Vide Tacitus, lib. xy. and 
Suet 38, 

f Tacitus^ Ann. lib. xt. Suetonius, Life of Nero, 08. It 
would appear, that even then, Nero's Palace extended from 
the Paktine to the Bsquiline Hill ; for Tacitus says, that when 
the conflagration began, Nero was at Antiuro, and never re- 
turned to the city till he heard the fire had advanced to tiiat 
part of his house which filled the space between the Palace (on 
the Palatine) and the gardens of Mecasnas (on the Esquiline). 
He adds, that ** it was not till the sixth day that the conflagra- 
tion was stopped at the foot of Mount Esquiline by pulling 
down an immense number of buildings. But the fire broke out 
with fresh violence in different places ; whence it was conjec- 
tured that Nero was resolved upon building a new city, and 
calling it by his name. Of the fourteen quarters into which 
Rome was divided, four were still entire, three in utter ruin, 
and in the seven others, a few half-burnt houses were only to be 
seen." 
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cieBt safi^ard, €inen agaiaat ithe feding of me- 
curity. The perished myrtle, the kunistiniM in 
fiiU flower, the young bloom of the acoipioa «eD- 
Iu^ and the gigantic leaves ^ dbe ^^ e?«rla$liag 
aloe," flourish in wild profuaioa orer these mms. 

This terrace commands a prospect that I could 
gaze »t for ever with undiminished interest Hie 
ruins of Rome amidst her ancient hilU-^e fatten 
grandeur of the Colosseiini'^-the deserted shores 
of the Tiber-^a wild and waste eKtmt of the 
Campag^a, marked with the long lines of broken 
•qiii^diict3 and mouldering tombs-'-^lie amphitbeap 
tre of mountains which sweep round the plain of 
Latium— *«very object that meets our view reealls 
to lis the tioaes that are fled. 
. AU the distant and romantic evente of history 
are realized by the presence of the scenes in 
which they are acted ; the long interval of ages is 
at once annihilated, and we seem to live, and 
move, and think, with those who have gone be- 
fore us. Here, far from every sound and sight of 
man, and surrounded only by the ruined monu-^ 
ments of ancient greatness, I have indeed felt, tkat * 
it is at Rome only we live more in the past than 
in the present. 

The prodigious accumulation of the ruins of all 
ages which cover the wide extent of the Palatine 
itself, is not the least striking of the features of 
the scene. It almost seems, from the destruction 
which has overwhelmed every modern erection on 
this hill, as if the Genius of Rome, impatient at 
the profanation of her ancient seat, had struck 
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tfacfn with her widiering hand, and doomed all the 
works of man to perish here. 

1^ distent view of ihe dome of St Peter's 
reeBcUedtis from the fa^ heroic visions of early 
days, to a chapter in the history of mankind 
fmagbt <vith bonder and instruction ; and asy 
standing tm these ruins which once contained the 
despot whom all the nations of the earth obeyed 
and w6rshipped-«*we looked to the Vatican, whose 
mom jnnocttoia thunders once shook Europe and 
hurled monaiehs from their thrones^^-we thought 
of the singular destiny of a city that had success 
meij been the temporal and the spiritual tyrant 
ef die world ; and almost anticipated the day when 
that papal, like this imperial palace, would lie in 
ruins, and the dominion of the popes, like that of 
the emperors, be at an end for ever. 

" Rome was the whole world— all the world was Rome." 

But what is if now ? Where is the Queen of Na- 
tions ? 
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Thou stranger, which for Rome in Rome here seek'st, 
And nought of Rome in Rome perceiTest at all. 
Those same old walls— old arches which thou seest. 
Old palaces — is that which Rome men call. 
Behold what wreck, what ruin^ and what waste, 
And how that she, which with her mighty power 
Tamed all the world, hath tamed herself at last. 
The pr^ of Time, which all things doth devour.*' 

Rome, living, was the world's sole ornament. 
And, dead, is now the world's sole monument." * 

* Vide Ruins of Rome, in Spenser's Poems. 
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We have now traced the immense mass of the 
broken and scattered ruins that overspread the 
deierted surface of the Palatine, like the skel^n 
of a mighty giant Notwithstanding the ages that 
have passed since their erection, it is not their 
existence, but their destruction, that excites our 
amazement. So solid is their structure, that no 
common fiite could have overwhelmed them thus, 
and it has evidently been the work, not of time; 
but of violence. Even now, broken and ruined 
as they are— if their final fall be not accelerated 
by the convulsions of nature, or the labours of 
man — they bid £ur to stand, while a loog series 
of generations shall visit them and pass away into 
dust 
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.if .. I/ETTER XV. 

'^ ' ... THE CAPliyOL- 



Htnr 1 kiile aatiquftfiei. Th^ ^strojr aU 0Qe'$ 
hiippy iUoiioiis- and deligblfiil dreams, and leaw 
one iiolMng in return but dismal doubts aM cold 
tmoei^lttinlieff. 

« Whfen igoMBtkce is bliss, 'tis foHy to be wise ;" 
but wise I must be, l^ough sadly^ against my^U; 
and yet, after hearing and comparing all the cea^ 
tradictory opinions of the most famous of these 
stupid people — after listening to more dry discus- 
sions, and poring over more musty old books, than 
my ears and eyes can well endure ; the end of all 
my knowledge is, that, like the Athenian sage, I 
know that I know nothing, and what is worse, I 
suspect that nothing is to be known : nothing at 
least that I want to know, can they tell me ; and 
what they have to teach, I do not wish to learn. 
They have carefully grubbed up all the rubbish of 
antiquity, but lost the gems : and the reproach that 
was made to one of the tribe applies justly to all — 

" fie ! quoth Time to Thomas Hearne, 
" Whatever I forget, you learn. 

Antiquarianism seems to me to be the mere art 
of guessing, — the genuine science of puzzling. It 
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begins and ends in pure supposition. It is the re- 
gi<m of uncertainty — the atmosphere of mist — and 
^ shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon it." It 
is like a labyrinth, the fiffther you go into it, the 
more you are bewildered ; and its professors, who 
pretend to be your guides through its mazes, only 
lead you farther astray. They can perplex, but 
they cannot clear up; they can tell you what a 
thing is not, but not what it is. If to doabt be 
philosophical, then are Aey the greatest (^ phi- 
losophers, for they never do any thing else ; and 
yet their credulity is at times even more eztnuxw 
dioary than their scepticism. Would yon believe 
that one of them gave me a long aooount fit the 
revolutioQS of liatinm, for about a thousand yean 
before RcnnulttSy as true hbtory ! But this was even 
surpassed by the piece of information imparted to 
m^ with profound gravity, by a learned, and ex- 
ceedingly solemn amateur antiquary, that the 8i- 
wtif a people of Illyrittm, had possession of the 
Capifoline Hill several centuries before the time 
of the Aborigines ! ThiM was no lapmts Imgmm ,- tat^ 
m answer to my reiterated inquhrics^ he kindly r^ 
peated the information again and f^ain. 

Woold you like to have any more of their lucu- 
brations? Will it be any satisftu^on to yw to 
knoW) that, at the time old Janus lived on Mcms 
Janiculus, Saturn inhabited the Capitoline Hill, 
then called Satumius ; and that they were in the 
constant habit of fighting with each other in the 
iQQst neighbourly manner possible^ imtil at last 
Saturn, at the h^ of an army of Cretan$» got the 
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better of Jmius, and his AboTiglae% and rtigii«d 
unmolested over both hills ? 

About the time these <Ad gods were carrjingon 
these martial operations here^ I suppose Pales, the 
Goddess of Sheep, might be pastondly tending her 
flocks on the neighbouring Palatine, and Hercules 
slaying Cacus on the Ayentine. Indeed, if we go 
back to what, to the utter scandal of the antiqua- 
ries, I call the &bulous history of these hills, we 
shall find thfe days of Romtdus and his Rome 
comparatively quite recent We shaD hear of the 
Sicani^ a body of Spanish people, who had pos«> 
session of the Palatine, but who being molested 
by some other people, went away in a pet to 
Sicily, and made room for Evander and a colony 
of Arcadians, who did not, however, come to in« 
habit it for several centuries afterwards-^the pre*- 
cise number of which is not very accurately ascer- 
tained. We shall, if we have patience, be enters 
tained with long histories of a variety of people, 
cities, wars, and revolutions, both before and sAer 
the time of Janus and Satun>,^*-widi catalogues of 
kings, whose existence is not very certain-— and 
with accounts of more d3masties, catastrophes, bat- 
tles, and tumults, than yon, I am sure, could be 
brought to listen to. I wiU, therefore, spare you 
the recital of all this farrago, which I was doomed 
to endure ; and, referring you to Virgil for all the 
traditional history of the Romans that is worth at- 
tending to, I will at once generously bring you down 
to the period when ^neas and his Trojans built 
Lavinium near the sea, (about twenty miles south 
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of Rone»>-.«iid )ki» son AfUMoixis dnm^fA^J^ 
Longa» die capital of Latiunii on ^ .6|q|Nng<fiid$ 
of the iAttNmMoui^ tike aito of w^bjcaHt.be 
tHMsed to tfaib day:<^y antiquittiiui ^OMtm^^liigb 
4ke c]|(jr .¥naa meed to the ground hy TUUusl^os^ 
tilius* - :• ^) ></iij«-* 

It wnsh-mbody knows how inany><M»iafiiesuafr 
ter thi8->«Hliiait. RooQue was built. on the Palatint^ 
and one of the first cares of its warlike /fiMBidfir» 
was to pniteefc his infant city by a for^resa om the 
Capitoline Hill. Buthe seemed to haipebeeamoM 
s<dicitoiis .fisTr its. safety than its sanctity ^ fer it 
does not appear that he erected any temple fiMP^tfae 
worship of the gods, until,' afte? hawi^ deftatcd 
in ^gle oombat Acron, King dP the CeQinensiaD% 
a Sabine people, who aresupposed.to have ccane 
from Monte Celli near Tlvoli; he made a^tmphy 
of the anni of his defeated, royal antagonlist^sliiag 
them on an oak^ and bore tlb^m in triumph^ with 
his head crowned with laurel, to the Capotal^Hill, 
where he dedicated these opima spdUa to Jupiter 
Feretrius, in whose honour he bnilt a ioBoa^ the 
most ancient of Rome. * 

It was inr the interval between the Rape of /the 
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« Plutarcb'i Life of RomnliM. Livjr, book i. th«^ ie«-- 
His example was ever afterwards religiously followed by every 
victorious Roman general^ who killed with his own hand the 
king or leader of the enemy's troops^ but^ as these werf few, 
I believe only two other instances of the opima spolia belog 
offered up in the Temple of Feretrian Jove occurred dunntg 
the whole course of the Republic; and these were by Corne- 
lius Cossus and Claudius Marcellus. 



Sftbines, and the union with that nttion, that this 
event happened. This temple, which was after- 
wards eidai^d by Ancus Martins,* and rebuilt 
by Augustus, ^th a portiioo of six columns in front, 
is generally believed to have stood on the Tar* 
peian Rock — which had not then received the 
name it has since borne f(Nr nearly three thousand 
years. . Tarpeia's treachery has procured her im- 
mortality : but for that, her name would not have 
been ^ven to this bill, and we should never have 
heard of her. 

When the Sabines had got possession of the 
citadel by her treason, and when they fought with 
the Romans, with all the rancourof deadly hatred 
and revenge, in the plain between the hill^ which 
was afterwards the Forum; — ^iri the moment of 
desperate conflict, the Romans were driven back 
even to the gate of their city, where their leader, 
after vainly endeavouring to rdUy them, threw up 
his hands to heaven, and called on the Omnipotent 
Jove to stop their flight. They instantly, wheeled 
round, and in turn repulsed, the Sabines ; and on 
the spot where his prayer was granted, Romulus 
vowed a temple to Jupiter Stator, who was ever 
afterwards adored as the god that prevented the 
RcMntms from flying from their enemies, f 

* Livy, book i. chap. 35. 

t From a passage in Livy, it would appear, that thra tem- 
ple was not built till the year of Rome 458, '* when M. Atti- 
Ihis Regulus, in a battle against the Samnites, vowed a temple 
to Jupiter Stator, as Romulus had formerly done. But as 
hitherto there had only been a place marked out and conse- 
crated for that temple, the Commonwealth being a second 
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In th«sedtfjstlieTeiBpleoriof)terC!a{rite^ 
w»8 not built It was rowed to Jnjpiler Opimm 
Mdximtts by the first Tarquin, * by wbom tke 
ibondation was laid, and it was finished by Tar* 
qttinitts SnpeHbns, who enricked it mA the i^ib 
ot Snessa Pometia. f It was in d^giiig the bash 
dationa of this temple that a kimaii head wit 
found, which the Augurs dedared to be emUe- 
matical of future empire ; and in consequeoe^ tlie 
hUl whieh had been originally called S&tmimUf 
and then Tarpekif was now christened CapMKmf 
Caput (HimSf because this head^ it seeoMs, brionged 
to somebody called Tolius, or Olhis ; % though hm 
they knew the maif s name from bis skuU, I nerer 
could discover. 

After this period, no other part of the hill, ex- 
cept the precipitous rock down which mal^Mtors 
were thrown, retained the name of the treacherdttf 
Tarpeia. || Though it is certain that it was on die 
western side oi the Capitoline Hill, it would be 
vain now to inquire where was the precise spot of 
execution ;<-^wheliier Manlius was hurled down 






time under the obtigadon of that tow, a regard for reli^D 
induced the Senate to order the temple itself to be erected this 
year.** — ^pec. I. lib. x. cap. 37. And yet previous mentioD is 
frequently atade of Ibis temple m historyv as if aetuaOy Mlt; 
for instance, at the death of TarquiniuA Pri&cus.-— Livy, lib. !• 
cap. 41. I cannot reconcile this inconsiatency. 

* Ii?y, lib. L cap. 58. 

t A city of Latium 50 nulea south of Rome, Vide Tadm 
Hist. lib. iii. cap. 71. 

X Livy, ibid. 

II Vide Plutarch's Life of Romulus, p. 9a Laoghorae's 
Translation, ninth edition. 

1 
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I^Mkt 'pait of tkft prcopica al 4ia emtreMky of 
MoBle Capfi^o^ or thai behind tka Palazao def 
ConservatorL Thare is still hd^^ enough in 
ftiliier, whatever you may haste heard to the codi^ 
traxy^ to make the pwiAmmt both tfemeodooa 
and fiital; aldMH^h not only haire the aamidta of 
tjoae^ war^ and yiolenee, but the very oonTulsions 
€^ ttBt»re» cqntvibated to hvver it; for repeated 
eeithqiuikea have shattered the jBnable tefo of 
which it is composed, and lai)[*e fragments of it 
fell as late as th^ middle of the fifteenth century. 

The fall of these masses has diminished the ele* 
vatiaD in tvo waya*-4iy lowering the actual height, 
and filUng up tli^ base, to which the ruins of the 
averthrown buildings that cmce stood iqpon it, hare 
nciaterially contributed^ StiU^ the axen^ of va«i 
rioos measurements and computationa of its pre* 
sent elevation makes it above sixty feet; nor do I 
think it ov^^rated. * CSertainlyt thoee urho have 
maintained there would be no dajB^ger in l^spii^ 
from its summit, would not, I imjigine, be bold 
enough to try the »perimeiit th^na^lvea. 

A mean fihhy psasage now leads to an old 
wooden door, through which, after much knock- 
ing, we got admittance, and stood 

** Oft the Tarpeiae rock^ the citadel 
OS great and glorious Botte^ Queen oC the Earth, 
So far renowD'd, and with the spoils endched 
Of Nations." f 

* Probably crioDioals were thrown from the summit of the 
Arx or Citadel, the lofty walls of which were founded on the 
Tarpeian Rock ; consequently the height must have been much 
greater than that of the precipice itself. 

f Paradise Regained. 

YOL. I. R 
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Upon the Tarpeian Rockland cm the site of tlie 
House of Manlios Capitoliniis» which was razed 
to the ground after his execution, was built the 
Temple of Jamo JUbneta, or the mint; where the 
coins, dies, weights, and stamps were kept Here, 
too^ was the Com BomuU^ originally the straw- 
roofed cottage of Tatius the Sabine king, whicfa^ 
after his murder, passed into the possession of 
Romulus, and was therefore preserved with that 
religious veneration which even to the latest times 
was paid in Rome to every thing that related to 
its deified founder. * 

Some remains of the ancient fortifications of the 
Capitol are still to be seen on this side of the hilL 
We went up a flight of steps to Monte Csprinq, 
as it is now called, and entered one or two dirty 
cottages, where we saw walls of extraordinary soli- 
dity, which have apparently formed the interior of 
one of the towers of the CitadeL They are built 
of large blocks of peperin stone, f and are supposed 
to be of the age of Camillus ; and . consequently, 
with the exception of the Cloaca Maxima, to which 
they bear a strong resemblance, the most ancient 



* Seneca. HeW. 9. 

f This peperin stone, o^ which the walls of ServiuA Tuliios 
and all the earlier works of Rome were built, is an aggregate 
of soft texture^ and apparently of volcanic origin. After the 
Romans extended their conquests toTibnr(Ti?oli)y theygeoe- 
rally made use of the Tiburtine stone, which, for architectural 
purposes, is probably the most durable and the most beautiAii 
In the world. 
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of 'al . the remains of antiqui^ at Rome. This 
endnence is generally believed to have been once 
occupied by the Temple of Jupiter Feretrius, — 
and the eastern summit of die hill, by that of 
Jupiter Capitolinus; but their respective situa- 
tions have lately been the subject of much dis- 
cussion. For my part, the question of which 
temple occupied which summit, is one I shall 
not enter upon ; but leaving it to the anHquariea 
— ^not to decide, for I am perfectly certain they 
will never decide any thing — but to dispute, — ^I 
shall content myself with adhering to the popular, 
belief entertained during nearly a thousand years, 
that Ara Cceli stands upon the site of Capitoline 
Jove. Indeed, if it fronted to the south, * and 
looked to the Forum and the Aventine, f I see no 
other spot that could combine these requisites. 
Be this as it may, this temple was one of the 
largest and most splendid of the ancient world ; 
but its triple porticos, its colunms of precious 
marbles, its roof of burnished gold, its statues of 
ivory, :|: and dl its other gorgeous wonders, I shall 
pass over unnoticed. It had, besides the altar of 
Jupiter, a small sedicola, or chapel, on each side, 
dedicated to Juno and Minerva; and ancient me- 
dals have been published representing the three 
deities within this temple. It also contained tbo 
altar of the God Terminus — ^which there was no 



* Plutardi. f Dion. Halicarnassus. 

:j: Vide tbe deicription of it by PliD)p and Dion. HaUcsmat- 

lUf. 
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means of gettiiig rid of; for whea Tarqinn was 
about to build this tempk^ and «U tke otber gods 
who had pievioiiaJ^had possesaionof its propoaed 
ate^ had signified diroogh die Aogora th^r wiU* 
ingness to resign in favour of CapitoliDe Joto^ diis 
one was refiraetory^ and pertniacioiislj retained his 
old station ; a fit of obstiaacj that mm comtmed 
as pn^hfltical of die eternal dnratioa of Rome. * 
It was indispensable to the wvmhip at tUs dei^ 
ti^ his temples shonld be uncovered^ so that it is 
aiqipoBsd there must ahwjrs hare been attopenoog 
in die roof above his altar* The statue of Jupiter 
CqMtolinus was remarkable fi)r the crown of oak 
which wreathed his brows» and for the spear, in- 
stead of scq»tre» which he bore in his hand, f 

This temple, which was rebuilt by SyUa^ by Ves- 
pasian, and again, for the last time, by Domitisn} 
was despoiled of its treasures by Gtenseric, King of 
the Vandals* 

At the base of the modem ascent to the caipltoi, 
are placed two ancient Egyptian lions of basalt^ 
fitMU the noses of which a small stream of water 
issues. These are the lious that Madame de Stod 
adduces as a proof that the Egyptians exeelied all 
other nations in the sculpture of anlmaka It may 
be so, but I thought them deoidedly inferior to the 
inimitable licms of Canova, ^idi we had just been 
admiring on the tomb of one of the Popes in St, 
Peter's ; and I am persuaded, that if the latter had 



* Vide Liyy^ lib. i. cap. SS, and Dion. Halicarnassus* 
t It appears so in an ancient medal. 
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not the unpardonable fault of being modern,*— if 
they had only lockily been found buried under 
ground, and broken into a reasonable number of 
pieces, we should never have heard an end of dieir 
praises. 

Ait the tqp of the ascent are two ancient colossal 
statues of Grecian marble, which, I make no doubt, 
may be very fine, and are unquestionably very 
larger but which, in my humble opinion, are su^ 
premely ugly* They represent Caius and Lucius, 
the grndsons and adopted sons of Augustus, m^ 
der the semblance of Castor and Pollux, * standing 
in twin lyBnfgw by the side of their horses, whidi, 
by the wmy, are out of all pr<^K>rt]on with their 
own huge dimensions. 

Upon the bakistrade} which extends from the 
top of the staircase on either side along the whole 
breaddi of the Piazza, are erected some trumpery 
statues of the sons of CSonstantine, an ancient Ro- 
Boan mile^stone^ a modem one made in imitation 
of it, and some sculptured trophies of arms, com- 
monly caUed the trophies of Marius, erected to him 
after his victory over the Cimbri and Teuton!, but 
conjectured by the learned, from their style, to be 
of the age of Tri^an, and commemorative of his 
victories ovicr the Dacians. 



* It is a cttriiMtt proof of tbs Mhof «f die jtidgMeDC evea of 
the best critics of the arts, that Winkelman considered these 
statues, which are now recognised as portraits of the age of 
AugustttSjt to be works of Hegeaias, who lived before Phidias \ 
—Vide Hist. deU'Ait.lifa. ti. c. 1. § 95. 
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Doctors differ, however, and Winkelmon * cdU 
them trophies of Domitian, and maintains^ that 
beneath them, in the CtukUum of Water of the 
Julian Aqueduct, where they were found, there 
was an inscription, stating that a freed man of 
that emperor had erected these trophies in honour 
of his triumphs over the Dacians. Now, as Do- 
mitian never went near the Dacians, and his armies 
experienced signal defeats in that' expedition, one 
can scarcely conceive, that even an imperial syco- 
phant would venture to administer sudi a prepos- 
terous dose of flattery. Other antiquaries, per- 
haps esteeming ihis reported inscription to be 
iM>mewhat apocryphal, have, in despite of it, pro- 
nounced these much disputed symbols to be Tro- 
phies of Augustus, erected to him by Agrippa, on 
die Aqueduct he built, and which, it is related, he 
was fond of embellishing with sculpture. For my 
part, I blush to entertain so heterodox an o{Hnion; 
but I am disposed to think them just what they 
are ca^ed, the Trophies of Marius. That these 
Trophies, which were destroyed by Sylla, were 
restored by Cassar, and placed in the capitol, is 
upon record ;f and though these were found up- 
on the Aqueduct of the Julian water, yet, as it was 
a work of that age, I think the conclusion by no 
means unreasonable. Besides, the name they have 
always vulgarly borne (in despite of the antiqua- 
ries), is in itd fkvour; for I can conceive no ima- 



• Storia dell'Arte, lib. vi. c.6, 

f Plutarch and Suetonius, Livet of Julius Cttiar,(xi.) 
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reason for their havii^ been called the 
Trophies of Marius, except that they really were 
sttch ; even the nei^bourhood retained the name 
of Cimbri to a very late period. At the same time^ 
to speak the truth, I do not think them worth all 
the discussions and dissertations that have been 
made— -and that I am making about them* 

The small modem square, now enclosed by the 
three palaces— that of the Senator, the Conser-* 
vatori, and the Statue Gallery, — ^in the centre of 
which stands the equestrian statue of Marcus 
Aurelius, is supposed, reasonably enough, to have 
been the Internumtium s for it lies between the 
two mounts of the Ci^itol Hill, which were 
crowned by the Temples of the two Jupiters« In 
the Iniermfmtium stood the Zdumj or asylum, con- 
secrated by Romulus to the protection of outlaws. 
It is supposed to have been protected by the altar 
of V^ovUy which, being interpreted, means, it 
seems, the young or beardless, or else the wicked 
Jupiter, * whose statue had three darts in its hand* 
The fugitives who took refuge here, and placed 
their hand upon its sacred stone, were safe, what- 
ever might have been their crimes, f They were 
not admitted into the walls of Rome, which 



♦ Gell. 5. 13. 

f At a later period, the ataiuef of the eoperon v»ere in- 
▼ioiabk saactuaries, from which even the worst of trimiiials 
could not he tocn. Ib like manner^ the altan of Chrktbuiity 
have been conyerted — or, I should lay^ perverted — into a 
protection towards the very crimes they were raised to banish 
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then only encirded the Baktine» bat lived. «fi0Q 
this hill. . TbJfi altiur vas surrcMuided ivith Brgnm, 
— ^but « .UMignificelftt nttoe must not miileiid m 
•— and few iadeed joliist have beea ihe tDee* ^that 
could faa^e ibund space to faate.gttoira hem* ^i^ 
haps the changes of tiotc^ and Ifae fall of maaiesof 
rock from its summ^ may have materiaUy ^iini^ 
Bished the aurfiuce of tUs hill ; but ceilaiidjr we 
should now be poKsded to find room for ^ the 
Temples <^ the vadous Fortuaes^*-^ Faidir Opi% 
Heivmles, Ceres^ 4uid other mukifarious d^tiks; 
— for the Tdnunphal Arch of S$£(pio Afyiotuwh 
erected by hinisetf before his> depaitare £^ ^^ 
to serve uiMler his brother as Lieirteaaiit^ and a* 
domed wiith two honsea and seven gilded s»lbo0(h 
amongst which veas the fomoos^ atatiie <tf Aristito 
teachi]]^ m youth to pUy upon the lyn^;-»^ the 
Arch cf Nero^ erected in honour of the^ dl|^ bi& 
army mistained in Armenia, * on idaieh thebrdtaze, 
0im oopperhorsesythat have made so. many josr- 
nies to and fro between Oostistantinaple slid V^ 
nice, and Venice and Baris, are foolishly aaid to 
have stood; t~for the Curia Calafasa, where tii« 



■ « ■ ■ ■ I > 1 ■» » I I > <■■ II m » «■ 



firem tbe wmU. It may iadeed he obferv«d,*that toi only tfae 
Catholic sanctuaries, but mo»t of the usages of that church, 
are of Pagan origin. 

• N««) wsi resohred to have a Triumphal Arch ; so biegan 
it bifore he began to %ht, and finished it, in t^tt of ^ ^g- 
nal disconifiture of bis anas. Tacitus, Aod« lib. zr. c i& 

t There is oei a abadov of probability lo fivoar the asser- 
tiea. Fmtt a docoment in the LtbMry of Venice, it would 
appear 4hat l^ese renowned ** Gremn" henes were cait ii 
the law ages in tiK Me of Chios. Tiie autheaticity of ths 
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infekr priests, «<term8kihg ^^^.^^^^ 



the oew «MK]^ vsed t6 convene ^''^^ J[^^ ^ ^^ 



'^tfifit them wheii die ides «Ad ^^-^ ^Htto^ m 
.^orthfi PnWic Portico-Hind for tW ^1^^/^ ^ 
tMl0gii^4»rbiiikikigsofi£I kinds, ^^^ ^f^iquMiie^ 
aangto Id 4;his tittle spot It is most probable, 
bonviever, tk»t ' many <3f them succeeded to etusk 
oth^r, Mid clearly impossibfe that the wJboie obuid 
0^e? have- stood ait once upMi tins hilL 

^B^ieaUi die Smator's Palace, or riUfaer fimaliig 
tbe lii^e^part of itsiiraUs, are considerable remains 
of an ancient edifice, built of large square blocks 
of peperin stone, which are distinctly visible both 
on its sooth and west sides, it is generally sup* 
posed to hfttre been the Takdariumf wherethe laws 
ftttd pttUie records wei« suspeaded on tablets of 
bronze; noit less than three thuuaand of ivUehaM 
said ito haitt been destroyed in die conflagratiaii 
which ensued dsuing the faioody conflict that took 
plsNie in theCapit<rf betivieai the parties of ViteUius 
and Te^asian. * The walls of the fhlmkariwm 

fttateneat is, honevcr^ «srm(y 4isputad. Ju^gsig frota the 

style of sculpture^ I should not have supposed they could b0 
a work of the meridian of art; but Wiakelman never expressei 
a dottbt of tberr antiquity. They are of copper, not oF bronze, 
and have ibeea gilt. 

* Vespauap, ^sweiver, took jgveat pam to repair the ion, as 
far as it was possible, by causing sear^eh to .be made tbroiigh all 
the libraries and cities, both of the eastern and western world, 
for copies of them, ** and thus again furnished a collection of 
aaciaat records^ in wluch ware contained the decrees of the Se- 
nate almost from the buUdiDg of the aky ; and also of the acts 
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itself, however, the antiquaries seemed to think, 
escaped the flames, (though the destruction they 
caused must have been tolerably serious, when 
Vespasian thought it necessary to set the example 
of clearing away the rubbish, by carrying off a part 
of it on his own shoulder, *) and they consider 
those we now see to be of the age of Syila, by whom 
the Tabularium was built 

When we visited the interior of this ancient 
building, one of the Senator's servants conducted 
us down long flights of stairs from the palace, and 
through cold and dirty passages, to the remains of 
an arched corridor of considerable extent, and of 
a noble and solid style of architecture, not unlike 
that of the Colosseum ; and, for my own part, I 
should think its pretensions to higher antiquity 
very dubious, and that this— whatever it maybe- 
like the rest of the buildings of the Capitol, was in 
all probability rebuilt by Vespasian, 

The antiquaries have been so much puzzled to 
accoBim^ate all the buildings which stood here 
with suflScient room, that they have been obliged 
to pile one upon the top of another — Pelion upon 
Ossa, — and some of them say this was the Public 
Portico ; that the Tabularium was built above it ; 
and that above the Tabularium stood the Athenaum 
and Public Library, instituted by Hadrian. But 
this is mere conjecture. 

of the Comitia relative to the alliances, treaties, and privilege! 
granted to any nation or individual.*'*- Vide Suetonius. 
* Suetonius, Life of Vespasian, 8. 
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Such was once the Capitoline HilL And when 
we thmk of its invubierable Citadel, its vanished 
temples, its triumphal arches, its splendid porticos,, 
its golden statues, and all its unparalleled, but for- 
gotten splendours,— it is indeed a contrast to look 
round on the scattered ruins of that seat of empire 
which awed the world, — ^to behold a convent of 
barefooted friars usurping the proud Temple of 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus, — a few miserable ho- 
vels crowning the Tarpeian rock, — and the palace 
of a modern Roman Patrician, * occupying the 
site of the house of Ovid and the School of Philo- 
sophers. 

The Senator's Palace — ^but you have heard so 
much of the Senator's Palace, that perhaps you 
would like to hear something of the Senator ; and 
the images of Cato, and Cicero, and Brutus, and 
the Gracchi, rushing upon your mind, you will 
perhaps expect that this last of Roman Senators 
should unite their virtues. 

Alas ! this Senator without a Senate — ^this Judge 
without the power of doing justice — ^this Ruler 
without rule — ^is a foreign Italian of noble birth, 
appointed by the Pope to bear that empty name. 
He is a pageant, a phantom, a jest ; a slave without 



• The Palazzo Cafiarelli,— -which hat been supposed to fill 
the ancient site of the above-mentioned buildings. It is much 
more certain, however, that in its stables, cellars, and gardens, 
are considerable remains of the ancient fortifications of the Ci- 
Udek 
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power, or even pride, that can hear hiinfielf sau- 
ted *^ the Roman Senator," without feeling the 
bitter mockery of such a name ! 

This office has existed more than five hundred 
years* When the powerful eloquence <^ Aisold 
of Brescia — the earliesl^ and perhaps the most en- 
lightened and irreproachable of all the diampions 
of civil and religious liberty*— had shot a gleam of 
promise on the Seven Hills, even amidst the dark* 
ness of the twelfth century, Konie for a momeDt 
saw her ancient rights restored. But her liberty 
was an accident ; her slavery a habit. And when, 
by the decree of an English Ponti£P, * and a bar- 
barian monarch f-^the apostle and the martjnr of 
freedom had expiated his heresy at the stake, and 
his ashes were scattered in the Tiber*^the Bdoiaa 
Senate, which he had TDOjied into life and actkiD, 
after the slumber of ages, and which in him seemed 
to lose its soul— -divided, difitracted, and torn witk 
dissensions, delegated its power to one indrridoal, 
annually elected, and named the Senator, whose 
privileges the Pope was compelled to acknow- 
ledge. Not a Romaai, however, was found, who 
did not abuse the trust ; and it was therefore de* 
creed, that aliens from a disdiant state should alooe 
be appointed, and such only are even now eligible 
to diis office. A Roman cannot be a Roman Se* 
nator; but foreign princes, and even the Popes 
themselves, have filled the post. The electioD, 



* Adrian IV. the only English Pope, 
t Frederick Barbarossa. 
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from being annual and popular, soon became per- 
manent and arbitrary. The dignity was hdd for 
life*— the authority was gradually liinited, and fin«^ 
ally annulled-— «nd the office of Roman Senator 
soon ceased to be any thing but a name. 

The internal administration of the city is r^u^ 
lated by tiie goirernor of Rome^ an officer appmnt* 
ed by the Pope, and remorable at pleasure, who 
rsles with arbitrary autliority. 

Near the base of the Gapitoline Hill^ and be^ 
neatfa the Church of S. Pieto^ in Caroere, are the 
TiilUan, or Mamertine Prisons, or at least all thai 
n^w remain of than. They were originally h^ 
gun by Ancus Martius, and fiiuthed by Serrius 
TttUius, who is said to hare built or excavated the 
deeped of the dungeons, and they were consider* 
ably enlarged in succeeding times. It was to these 
duogeond that the accomplices of Catiline, when, 
by the effects of Cicero's accusing eloquence, they 
w«re condemned to immediate death, were con- 
ducted from the Senate-house through the Forum, 
and strangled. It was bei*e^ too, that Jugurtha 
perished of hunger ; that Scganus, that sport of 
fortune, met the just punishment of his crimes in 
an ignominious death, * and that Perseus, the cap- 
tive King of Macedonia, lingered in hopeless im- 
priaenment : though, towards the close of his life, 
he was removed, at the i^itercesision of his humane 
conqueror, to a less horrible abode, f . 

*■ ■■■■ r .h *.■ ^ m .. >» t m i.iii * «■■■ i i iiiit.. 

* Sallust. 4e Be). Jugoit. 
t To Alba. Plutarch's Life of Paulus ^milius. 
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There are still two dungeons in these prisons, 
m upper and a lower one^ to which, in Roman 
times, criminals were lowered through a round 
hole, called Bobus* (probably because made in so- 
lid oak), and left to perish. The stairs by which 
we descend at present are modern. In the deep- 
est of these dungeons, it is said St Peter was im- 
prisoned by command of Nero. The pillar he was 
chained to is still shewn, and so also is a miractt- 
lous spring of water, which sprung forth at the 
apostle's command when he was going to baptize 
the forty converted gaolers. The present cudoA 
of this dungeon thinks he triumphantly refutes all 
the cavils of scepticism, with respect to its mira- 
culous origin, when he offers this water to you to 
taste of, ^nd assures you it is real water, " aegw^ 
veraJ* He never fails, too, to make you observe 
a hole in the wall of the staircase, which he says 
is the impression of the apostle's head when, the 
gaoler brutally drove it against the wall. When 
it was shewn to us, a wicked wit of the party irre- 
verently observed, that this only proved St. Peter's 
head to be the thicker of the two. 

There is nothing but tradition to prove the im- 
prisonment of St. Peter here ; and, though by no 
means improbable, those who have been long at 
Rome will not be inclined to give much weight to 
such unsupported legends. The place of the apos- 
tle's martyrdom is pointed out at. San Pietro. in 
Montorio ; and the splendid dome of St Peter's 
now rises above his supposed tomb^ 

* NiM>y. Foro. Ronano. P. 139. 
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Though St Paul is said to have been imprisoned 
in the same dungeon, no miracles of his working 
are recorded. * 

The entrance to the Mamertine prisons was an- 
ciently at the upper story and at the side. A stair- 
case from the Forum, connected with the door of 
the prisons by a bridge, led up to it, and was known 
by the name of the Scahs GemoHUB, the Stair of 
Groans. The corpses of the criminals who had 
been executed in the dungeons were publicly ex- 
posed upon this bridge, or ignominiously hurled 
from it into the Forum. These stairs only con- 
ducted to the prisons ; they did not lead to the 
Capitol, to which there were three ascents, two 
for foot passengers, and one (the Via Sacra CHvus 
CapUoKni) for the triumphal cars which bore the 
conquerors to the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 
This last, after passing beneath the Arch of 
Septimius Severus in the Forum, turned to the 
left, and ascended to the summit of the hill — ^no- 
body knows exactly how; but that it did ascend, 
(and the cars upon it) is an historical fact that 
can admit of no dispute. I shall perhaps return 
to this subject when I get you down into the 
Forum. Of the other two ascents, one was the 
Centus Gradus, consisting of a hundred or more 

* These cells are no longer used as prisons; but beneath a 
part of the Senator's Palace there is a gaol, the wretched in- 
mates of which^ crowding against the iron bars of their win- 
dows> vociferous! J assail the unfortunate stranger who may 
stop to admire Marcus Aurelius and the noble horse, with noisy 
importunities for baioechi. 
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steep 8tep% on tke ipert side of the hilly up the fece 
of the rnurpeiaa Rock» which is soppoaed to haw 
oommenoed nearly from the present site of the 
Pittsa Mcmtanimt;^ and the other, the CUma 
AtgHf » bdieTed to have been from the Fomm to 
the seered groTe ind altsr. of RcwiuhiSy nearly m 
the same sitoatioa as the pr^a^ot loot-way, by the 
Scala Cordonata, firmn the IPonah to the Fiaau di 
Osmpodoglio. Thus aU the three ascents of the 
Palatine were extraipelj Ofar aaeh other, being on 
the sooth or west sides of the hill. There was no 
ascent whatever on the north, nor, it is believed, 
Oft th^ eaai sMe* - r. - -- .-- .♦« . . 

I* must IftKg^aiMe httf^.egdbanitad jupur pa|i^«eei 
witfi dii» tedt^nsaeeouiplOiPtlN Cs|yitol; b(^^h0^ 
ma tceadf it^ sml FHh^iit is<if)lMngh^.n^<ian :t» 
memoiy :Q|K iikia|piMli0n wiKU -i^ o^ee was.?f) Wk^ 
0Btk gage^tfytft jspoif km<i.irali|fat7^totMi,rf'A^ faitar 
delof fRepiMMm Rooiet witbMt^^dw?oiuAii|^t0t 
penetrate the obseiuiity'.af fiDMv end-^eti^ ef^». a 
faint uiiecflrtlMn.gUtiipia qf fthat sucM Mat of .^tfie 
inrtoes audi the. fibertias that^baViB fi^ lor ei^^r^ 

Y^ 1 loogag^^of rain htm 8faioa:rollediaip^y»-< 
deep tdegnadiitioB has eqirei^ it, iwd ^ darkp^fa 
bis ise^d upoa it*«-4p!d:;iitl 4oea not 
ight tbal4NMe ahonnhittei stiUshedita iH^ghtr 
dirongh the worid ? *■ • " , r^ 



* Livy, (lib. viii.) places it at the Forum 01itoriuni» od the 
site of which the Piazza Montanara u generally supposed to 
stand. 
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LETTER XVI 



THB ATXHTIKE. 



Wis spent this morning^ in visiting the Airen* 
tinei th^ most western of ilie Sev«n Hills. It is 
diyided frmn ik» Palatine by the yallej of die 
Circus Maximus, and round its nordiem base the 
Ttber flows. It is said to have derived its name 
fyatik Aventinus^ a king of Alba, who was buried 
here in a laurel grove, which was preserved to a 
very late period up<ni this mount. • 

It was added to Rome, as I have already men- 
tioned, by Ancus Martins, and peopled by tike cap- 
tive inhabitants of P<^torium, Tdlena, and Ilea- 
na, tbi^ee Latin villages at a short distance from 
Rome, which he destroyed. The whole, or at least 
the greater part of this Mount, must have been 
included in the wall of Servius Ttillius. Some 



* Pliny, in his Nat. Hist mentions the Laureio, on the 
Ayentioe. Laurel groves were considered among the ancients 
a prelection from lightning and pestilence. 
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antiquaries, indeed, have chosen to assert, tkatit 
was first included in the walls of Rome by the Em- 
peror Claudius,-— by whom, indeed, it was first 
included in the Pamcerium^ when he extended its 
consecrated clrde ; but no authority can be ad- 
duced in siqpport of their opinions, and an irresis- 
tible weight of evidence cap be brought against 
it. « Besides, how, in the name of common sense, 
could Rome be the city of the Seven Hills, if it 
was confined to sij^? i; 

In the early ages of Rome, indeed, it is certcun 
duit the whole neither of the Esquiline nor Aven- 
tiiM hiUs. wag inhabited. We read in Liyy of 
nightly. Jneetingflu of the disaffected* jib^ag hdd 
i^n die, former, to thegreat alarm of the Senate; 
a^ the two armies that joined m rebellicm against 
tlie ^anny of the Decemvirs, encamped up<m t(ie 
latter* || But fr<^ the prodigious ^tent ofthe 
Avmtine, which ia computed by Bionjrsius Hali- 
camassus to be tht^ee miles in <jf cumfer^nce,^ it is 
not surprising that there was abundant room for 
eipcampiqentas at tibat early period* 

The Avratiae has two distinct summits, and iD- 
d«ed it ought afaaost be called two hills, for they 



* Livy^ book i. chap. J3.— Dionysius HaUearoassufi, ii. i^L 
and iv. ; and Strabo, book ▼. Vide Nardtni, lib. i. cap. 5. for 
a crowd of authorities, and a long dissertation in proof of it# 

f Septemque una sibi muro circumdabit arces.—- Virgil^ lib. ?i. 
ver. 784. 

X Livy, Kb. ii. cap. 28. | nnd. lib. iii. cap. 50. 
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^av% de^iMikl to alMi to fcpiler Acifemnftirv^al 
t})#.lipt9tl oCftbe.>hiU9 :mw tl»'imir|i iffailicqoUsil &»» 
otji^x m^ilbe idtoe .tmte to>hNiBel6nMUr ftketoMK 
«f . H<mwilp» the VictMtoiiil. This mustr nobribe 
mmknafA^mHii the ^in* JlfiaiJMfl^iKm^greiid;!!^^ 
wUak wM:4edJMI)ed'tD fMcolfin Jqrt^ «[>ntemh 
poiftiyy EirwdiU'y at )dw^ hive fofi the Wfftlbiiri^^ 
eooMT irf'.'tfie XUetinB BiU; itMendeeed^yrAdM 
iMkif vitbbirdieJiiiB'iifhisfiiaQiir; SD^ 
mted fr^mthtf earUmlto the kfeettipesM^oC Bo- 

Tbe iaterof the Jaioiea JoiHVj(ftAm JEiMr) 
which stood ixpon the AvtntfaM lIiU# wm greeted 
by Nm(i% in.Otder lodni9r:doimiippir;^irthjtlie 
King of HeevtOy. JATiuUe in the termoB >of Iub 
K^tDttifP <^ AmdeiiMts^ T^l^e^pieceseiof/aG- 
eompliiihittg tUfi Nime kflHral from tk dnakm 
TlWBf or» eooordhig jtoeoaae aiidieiitie^^fibtBBdfie 
Mnd dddlitS'iFaiMif andiTiioiai^ whoak^he tedi oonr 
tiiaedAQ iMtoxipile bjrmizhig the jiv^ptari' «^ the 
fcaehiiii ion thn AanantifM^ . n^hkh .thejr. Stes/lasB^eB^ 
mth imeiaiid Jiiinqr^ t^jhmnbg^t:^^^ 
tfab iitaidfa^ iie-ticd.'Aflia.itilik.aMd^^ U 

AcSr Frotene ^oensr of tiiBaufoiiaetbi^illiUi'tb^^ 
gnew 8obei^'«Bd let himintO' dwi sfBi^i"^^^;) -^^liu 

* Vide Qvid« Fa&t, ii, iii.; and PluUrcbj in his Life of Np. 
ma» who is pleased to give us the receipt (consisting of a mix. 
ture of onions, human hairs, and live pitcfaai4^^t>y %fatcfa a 
mortal could thus control the Deity. He dedares it to be in 
ule " to this day ;*' bat natbeir the inspired Numa, nor the 



.' Notiactts of tMft* fiuQiMl or fcUed t^bok, wMch 
ihiiiiii and liie Bauns loved tcr liMAt <m (Ads tnoant^ 
can now ^be ^disoenied. Bat the Cave of 'Cocu^ 
WB' flire'grBtrilj infiinned^^ i»8lMl <eiitaiit on the «tee|) 
sidbtffthe Auentitto thilf ovierhiiligs Ae T^td* ) and 
amknoB >of our «adive firiendo Btrankbled aboiit in 
sesMfa of ilamoiig^tke'fliorin and broshwoodtitat 
firingB lis perpendioiilaf l>aak^ at 'die teaniieiit pe^ 
brcoUdiig didr nedd^ and tO'lhb >a^^ 
^fi^bttb akrtlies. But didiigh Hiey «miid 
bflfteamabiOidaiMe^ tbay newt met with any dial 
ooddcoBtaiir'a^ gbigle olc; or fAMr hfmty att«tbll 
of courtesy, could be dignified with the WtaM of a 
carver sc^^tlriit tboabodaiof Caotb, at fia^aa I kn«^w, 
remains iuidiscovered to this day; f ^ » 

Thew 83^ iiDw na traces of t)i0 CKms J^^^ 
due andent^ ascait c^ Mouni A veaiidiie. ^ ^ ' 
: A)m0daw^oad^boisid«dl]^twiohig^'«^^ lad 
us>io'ibt sammiil^ wharawestcjppttd'attheOhiiRli 
oltSiiiitiiJMaiiadal ihicvatB^ or xadier>atthe^adp8 
een^ uflAtcnlslMHb «i^ desolata ^^mMu, ^wticb is \mm 
the paoperty^f fher Bvascht faalily^ <^ We il^benA^ 
ad todi!a -weadricoaaiedk Sd Hd enj' wtiturtap,wmA 
firottcAbBce vgat»d> ardfial'usNatll^^ Mde ^spahse 
of tiler Awlidte^ inialiitBdoneliartss'&iKt daaolataoiij 
Of :all ihff .ancMPt andt magnifccpt butdiUgsidMil 
once covered']*^'. not a^traeex]Seaaa]la»i4^«ot« 
tomarkwhare diey have stood: n^ris-^are any 
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dronkeu Fauns, had the wit to invent the cEarm discoYered by 
deojaniio FrietDklio. 
• Of id. Fart, v.— Lify, lib. xx. 
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accept 8(N9e deeay^ig <^9r«^w«fid]f«IMe«fted 
Gonvsents. 

At our feet rpUed die THmiv «idlM flud ^iai& 
whose <^ jttLoiff^ flood, a Utde bigger vp tiw sfreanv 
Woke over ibe jmiDed puSr of llm Am S U Uktm, 
wliere die tfii^Ie valoitr of Hofttjns Oodea ddfaidp> 
€d Roiae £nm iin armj of iMir fiie^ 

Qa tbe opposite fllrare^ tbe long wliite line liftfc^ 
Imildbgs ,l>f tbe Rips Otandoi tiie mbdkil potid 
Rome^gUttw^uiihemi. Bd^nd it rate MMite 
Moofpra^ aiHiepdy Jflmpidxiii witbdiniidieB,!^ 
V£g|t% palAo^ md ibiditoite, hakigiag on its ode, 
half ooncealed in wood ; and at its base stood tbe 
majesty of St. Peter^^. 

On im rigbt» the Ptdaiine^ coveml with tkedftrk 
gray ruins of ^ Pulace of the OsMars^^nd from 
<^ Yil^ir the Roowk Fotan ; and^ far above the 
p^df^ees^ the eupc^ and the belfties of die Ho* 
d^m Ciiy, towered the storM hiHs that, dl flt^^ 
hmii4^d die wide plam ^ the deserted OunpaffOi' 

Swb wee the proitpect diat met our yiffw ^ 
tbe sununit "of one of dte'Seren Hilk of Re^e. At 
its base were andendy die NavaUa, or Pbrt of 
{Mtie, thb Tempfe of Portumna, die Ooddeii of 
die Pprti the Emporium, ormagazines, the pa^ 
gnmades, storehoioses for salt, &e; kt. some re* 
imiostof whieh areattH to be seen on theUHiidd) 
on the left of the road leading to die Porta San 
Paola. In Republican days, the Aventine was the 
residence of Ennius, the first Poet of Rome; and 
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iii^it)MQ,|»ejif Ike ^ngivp^ k^^iimia0imik.m 
private bistomiCiS.Tas»n»>the best i^lier empefon. 
O9 this adOBdt wiOHfd the Teutiplc^ Portias wd 
I4brfirjr c^ LiberQv*: dia first public library in 
Rfmm* Hetfi^ toes ialater time% «sm tbevTeoipk 
9CU%.f ftigmiitiaBed by Jatreoaljiiiif . the scene of 
.du^jnMt diiigprcloefiil J&peationsness ; but itis vain 
to go through a dry enomerationof all thevaniahe* 
ed^nvpopuMte of 4q;>leild<Mir which once crowded 
thia.^esert«djnoiint».aiace their >ery sitis is wbglly 
vaakmoimau. It. is. cnfy cektsin^ that on this part of 
il^ (oyer looking, the Tiber,) slood tiie famous Teni^ 
pie of ^< the ;Connnoii Diana," built by Servius 
TuUius^ sp.xCidled^ because common to all the Li^ 
tin tribesr^die Temple of Juno Begins^ rowed by 
CamiUiis in^the war %ith Veii, to which the statue 
of the goddess baring first nodded assent, was 
transpgrtedinth great pomp froih the conquered 
ci^j) ft — 4uad the Temple ol the Bona De% whidi 
ia^siaid tio hare stood on the tery spot where Bemna 
Uwk his inauspicious augury. Into that tenq^de 
none but women mighterer be admitted; into these 
myatfivifiBr none but women might erer i>e.initiated. 
It wasraaortof fendlefiree^masonry; aiod the rites 
pgnstised there were as carefully concealed firoai 
the male stw ia these days, as are the secrets of 
the^lodgi^ from the £urer part of creation in gucs* 
It Wchild sean, howeteri that certain rites of the 
mysterious goddess were solemnized in priratd 






« Ury, lib. nit. and lib. iv; f M ealiotted |^ Vidor. 

t JttTenal* Sst vi. far* «S9. K Vide Livy, Dec. i. 



. ^f^ w^ ww-Ju^ of,Po4j^t; Jin* 

cbnsequ^ce ,9f .Fb|ch C^Bsair id^qf^ tbift>ni9i% 

eWn wTifle lie dep ^l^ ))k>e^ef i^ 

because "tfip.vjfe rf)|;;Caisw.fl%Ui»?*.0i»» W 

According tp the ^^uppoj^itiQii^c^^^ 
ries, the site pi the' TeoHJXe of .^ ^omrX>k^ i» 
now occupi^ ; hjjr the^ Chifrch of Stol;a A|l«ia(4fl 
Priorata., But this istvaj[i^e ^oigec^or^ ,! i •» 

It belonged, najr bdcwgs, to tbVi I^Wi^ ^^ 
Malta ; and^ ip maps chi^ifalrfc; :d^«|.f]^;iba?e 
shaired ia the ^ci^t splendouir of thei?; f^del*^ d^t 
present there is nothing to be i^i^ iiiit.f^p^ft 
miirble Sarcoph^^, iadpHj^ed ijdlh UfH^miV^^^ 
Pallas and the Muse^^ai^d prpbabl^y de$tli}ed'&>^ 
an ancient po^t, but now posses/s^d i>y J^ ? fe#w 
of some obs^em^ old l>5^p- 'TJ#r««wW*«fc 
sfr^nge, tfiat this wo^thy^pi;^ate^wbipx I dfsQ^jAjri 
was iiev^r visited by the Ooddess of W4^€m»'t»r 
the Nine, fn his liff, should be thii&^H-«H9#ed 
with them in death. The jiuljo^g .gfui;4ep(^«^ 
kept with a d^^i^e of neatoess» yepi.rftie W ^ 
Ehglai\4; a&d, even at this diqad se^fm df ?^tte 
year, ^ ro^^yand, wallfloFi^ W^l^A w^Mi bloqw* 
Transported at die .sighty J w^s in, l;he midst <>f 
h^pu\es^'^i^ flower jieds^ whea tbci^pld^pudeoif 
i^^s^sted ¥pon-»]^ |lMem; and^ in ^te rf 

'^y f ^^P^^<^ .CQuductied me, with detei'mindd 
resolutioii and obstinate silence, to > the garden 
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gilt^^illft dF%M{kh-'1te turaed'ke, k$ tconceiyed, 
with iglStMhihyV becatrs^ I had b^h ' pulling his 
viatetsr (kit IRliiAdI httd biifybeen thitil^t through 
itjt in^itM^l^ 4^Be tarprfedl; with a tlew of St 
Fliteif'9 t]irM|1i^tl]t6 key-h^l^ so ccmtrlVed as just 
t^'IriSfr iti^llife'^Iibl^ elevlatidtr 6f that superb edi- 
Otf^ WSht^Mslg A ^stft Ibrmed by 'tw6 ^11 ever- 
green hedges, or vegetable walls. 

/^Oi^WM^ii^ d]^tin^^ Aiessto, with its de- 

seirt^^loft¥^%ti»beto purthased:by th abjdi- 
ciAbi^lC4ii| bFJS^aih, and' part of k id now fitting 
up for the*¥}lla of his ex^Majesty, Vho has also 
r^kM\th4 chtti*dk' at his oWn '^^epehse^ and siip« 
poflbfdtfi^lnars there to peiform' its' duties. 

: fiaVing Wf^^ through' the old monarch's villa, 
w&ich' ic» bahdsdmety fitted up, and examined the 
p^^i^fif(»n^ cif *whftA ar6 good, we were going ■ 
awayi With€«it ^eWJerihg the church, when one of 
tbeifriarsribs^k'^ t)s, it po$se5$ed one! of the most 
viyittlibl^^iiictures in the world. ' With cjager eyes ' 
we? ktifrtrid Wde it-; and' when at last, after mudi. 
ppepKiiii^n, ^h6 i^ki^ri titfrtain that covered it wad] 
wlA^lrtrii, we-behfeia to old blackened piecie of ^ 
wMd,^%nirUch something iike a sipged human' 
fiu* wai^ tlfflble> siHteotthted' VIA a^ gfft crown, / 
aml^all' ^fertted otisi'i^rith goldish stars.' It was, 
welWllfr Mftrthed/^ likeiiesd of tlf6 yfrginlVraVy, : 
by 4afr'fcss apieAorfthaA St LukfehittiWlf,— and it 
ml»e <)<6 iidknbwted^ed^ that he h^iT not flattered 
hen Aiiy 'tibkig so iigfy I never l^fore beheld. 
I (did iii!6 &iaiv ihati hoped it wats no offence to 
observe; fliBt whatever might have been the vir- 
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tMft of tke %^mgfiigip hfe tabotiin .ppHraUii^yipft- 
kwgwweibyiiaioeaQ^gieat Tfag gqq 4 4»tb ^r did 

be. wUurg^d- Jimeh iqm^ tbe. laimdef^ .it.lmd 
iRroiD|^t» «#id seemed to think that ^f fpoioegs 
«!jatf .better .thaa beut^.'' Like ajLl the other .j^ 
tiiras of the -MjuiioiDBA kT the jseme hand i nnd 
they abound all Q¥€ar.Itii^-*-4hie ie a inioicatoas 

, . } thiiik, Isxmif in his Storia Pi^]pie%jp;|(Aki$iiH^ 
that dsiey are ali auj^iosed to haye beeii e^epHtod 
earljr in tbr sectM taB$i by one Me$Mer: Lwh a 
Greek paintec, or apupil of the G|cek|i^ An4t)uy 
ere evidently wprka of that barbaorouaM^ool i JUid» 
baii»fOii$ly. enoi^gh^ are aacrib^, to the p!^ 
Evangelist 

We walked to the neighbouring Church of Santa 
£|abiQ% in prder to see the ancient coliimfis, tbe 
sfoiiis {^some temple of the A¥entiiie» with which 
it is adorned* Two» of a singular sort of gpranite^ 
stand at the entrance ;. and, in t)ie interioTj twenly- 
fqur fluted Corinthian colun\ns of Grecian marble 
support the naves. This. church is suppfM|e4 ^ 
oecMpj the site of the Temple of Dia^a; ^d the 
dismvery <^ a mosaic paFement, .^eji^^entiiig a 
chaj^ of wild beast^ in the garden ii, fh^ JQanur 
nican. n^onlfusi to whom it belo^ig^ would st^epi t^ 
qonfirm that opinion* This piece of. mosaic is 
preserved above one of the doors in the Vaticfo. 
lfW9 other piosaic pavementSy rqpresen riii g; similar 
ci^iases, a^ ^ sniidl Ephesiaii Iliaoti in ^^imiti 
pMsafipsyy weire fowad in an adjoiniiig vinpyaid* 
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not y^t oobteBlted ynA didrtlKimy MiteisidMMftit 
i^tti'9 deii» ami thoQgH thm alfim^b tbi^ 
cdtdd'tuyt 'cfi^b ^ to4t£rombd)»w, Ol^^nn^ 
yet pfetdiiiiicie bvcr theshsdives doMi td itlroMl 
dhiOT%iiuide me (ts tiiey did not speftk It«Mliil 
AemiS^hsi) {nft fnaonfoid qiiartfcms to^ tho nloiAli 
toteUng jt^ sttppotMi <0il8MdSeii>>4>i€'%«lit ifM^ 
onr queries. Wlien we ttsked them about 6lUKii^ 
A^tillMto tksiabMt Bt I^taiii^ ii4io^ wtlby 
gi^il^dy^iiiferiBied m^^^ <^ hrte» ttiidn^ 

oehr<i3 left^^ from heKreii, written by'tbe Uokf 

lii^ toM us «yf Satka Ssbin^ 
w<«aii,Hk«ecaa«fr, wis sewed up to a iAA^ wiA 
her widtiiiguinttd, and thrown into the Tibi^*, be* 
came ifte ifoold be a C5hr«tlan. ; 

I^nibss) I should not hare been mtryio hafa 
he^rd tbiui St Domhiic had been served so hiM*. 
i^t ^ he, who was the cause of thousiinds pe^- 
rldtttfe at the *take, himself debetred to sufifer a 
Aftath as cruel. You wfli i^euiettiber, he was the 
ttuna6t4bf the Inquisitiob, 
"TSjIs (Afufch contftlnii a very fine fudnting, the 
masti^-pfece of '^Sasso Ptetmto ; at least incompa«* 
raMy^e best of hfe works titot I hat« ever seen; 
It represents the Virgin giving alms to St. Domi^- 
nic, and St; Catherine kneeling before the in&nt 
•Redeemer, 

Whilst some of the party were running aftar the 
Cave of Cacus^ I lingered in the Churchi The 
belief that it occupied the place of the fiimous 
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Temple of Diana, had, firom yarious circumsUin- 
oesy become strongly impressed upon my mind ; nor 
ooiild I think without eniotion, that I stood amidst 
the cdiumns, and on the site of that Temple, where, 
in the latest m<mient3 of hisJife^ the younger Grac- 
chus, in the bitt^miss of disappointed patriotismi 
ofiered up the prophetic prayer, ^ that the Roman 
people, far thriT' base liyatiftidey a«d Ihdr tread- 
erous desertion of him, should be slaves for ever.'** 
ii^mplym»s»dia&|ur^er ftdfilfedi • As^iffibn that 
UMBiemti tbe! Bmmois gradually' parisedbetteatfa 
tbej!pki&of deq^ofbra^ UM^^ 'Tky 

baye^jttdedd,. known lObaage of tgwiiBtattisInia lobg 
flii4o^ridi> v(. agm 4hey .^airei hemrAxb mtasui^ 
9p9fn piSUiumi Aurfaarian, 0oth| ytoddl,.iP4ie, 
aii^i(jh«alt .iiut(Fffodbim;whi^flM:£Mrie 
tti0 i»X/d9t^k»vf*'C\fiisi^9 z&a^ iQeirgoifBdfthe>£awa> 
Hfils iio'anilB'trfwd glory md l^^^r '**'^'^^^*'^^ 
and iprt>s|MErity9) <mdi byi^ornhhtrnfal/ifftiis^miiat' 

iHeneasAag .li^Mry md oti^nd tuti^d^^ppiMoid 
the i^d pi?ogi^$s^ of ^Rmm'»^^9$t$n^satil i^ 
seems to be the decree ofjStmtma Aal tibtfty, 
QdoeJmty lAaHoneYTW lM^r9egaattadi^-»«'<iiid'^ti^to^ 
tiansrwhj|cth iiayie jmoerfiil^ 



. * . • piuterch— i^ife of Caios GracclMi^. ,. 
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em of the Servftt Hill% is exosMd I^ th^ k% 
arabts of Ntrro's AqUe^lV •<n iM^Mlc mMse^ of 
mmi; Itsabandoadd iiie4wcim$^ncm^to(4)e di^Med' 
betmen Ae nbonksdf 6t Gte^Tjs'Mid of Sc; JcdMfr 
iiadSt PMl)«it8t«^ mbabitBtitBi^'Md tb^ehioi^ 
of .their eonmnt belis^ toll fataasotid diem %o thteir 
often jrepeBtedpmyers by^di^ or rotum'tbom t^ 
^oA^niibif^y^U^ is thdoidydotiiidtliat breaks^ 
oponiitB^^^kep siltinee ttMlvSoBtade^' 'No^^bttiQMf 
fiMm^«f|ieai?s, exe^ tiwt bdiy«r4lie 9preadi% 
pattt-cree, ixr tiiedftrkcy^dSB^gtove that^caron^l^ 
the b9i»w oEtbehill in tiii0 gaidett oiF43t John lincl 
Si P4aV thd MUe'gmienttf of «^^i^k ifiay M 
tiBle»ibfe neen flttdiig by» y- ^> ^*^^ •: '- • ^> 
i;Th6^predpitofa»lMi^ tbtttsiippotli'tlie .gntoiidv 
Qr.gftvdeo^of tthift ./conMHl aw^eDciiiol^%in«ai^ 
less ruins of wide extent, consisting of arches, re- 
cesses, niches, and obscure passa^s, which vainly 
rouse curiosity, for their dktig, aAd author, and 
purpose^ are alike unknown. Busy conjecture, 
indeed, has pomted them out as remains of the 
A^n^pjkeicm of the lujcurious Nero ; but this is 
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woaoptdtym poMbiUty* To whom thef any B«4 
once belonged we know not» bnt oblivion has now 
made diem wholly her cmn^ 

Besenlk the tower of ihe.coMkYexA are s<^e le- 
arains of an< ancient buildings wUch seeme to have 
been desbroyed to make wsyfor it9 Gothic height 
These vestiges are evidendy of thesam^ age, s^Ie, 
and stractmB% aa the GoloaM»ai:. diey consist, 
like it) of an arched corridor, cmd another is aaid 
to be undernMith ill* Thqr are. a«|^|^ed tinfiave 
(bim^ed i| part o£ the r«^^ 

7hd Chiirekofi San' StftfonoKBiateodoi;. tks. xb»- 
pa$i^ Tenq^afOaiidiiiai deaerlad» .wd mooycR- 
jog to diecay^ crawn^i- the nwstem; exIreBsil^: efithe 
4Mian.HiUL; and open a wide and gnaat carvaaHl 
4|WQe, dMt i». t^aUed M» masfc PBHifffn amnmh^ 
alaiidat tba great Radioi af SLiobm) TMmma. 
(Ekm maimniania<o£: aaadow sBpesntitipoaaeJtaaBe 
InBDj^MUi; iovttc ><iMK battIenM»ted wattB^ dieiidl- 
iagaa^fes^ nd/ th«^'rtn«ed aqfoadncts ofiiaiamit 



• Tl&e Ccsfian Mawot, aca^tadiiig. tat'OioiQMa 
HalioamaaBns, iwaa fkafeadiljid iOjBioaK? by Renn^- 
Josy-^acoording to Livy, ^r TnUlisr^Eiostiliia^— 
aaooisding^ to filf«^ fa|i Anins:]dartin%'v'and^ 
^CDia(sig>toTaoitB% by TaaqinnhiaBrisoDBt^ ^Wai 
tins aneieat historians of Rome differed aiMraV we 
ttead not.pveteankto.decide upomr A^ bomrar, 
f^gteefthat^atfiirmed a paatof': JB^wtf> Rotse ; 4m1 
we must b e content to remam in* mK^rtaintyas 10 
wMeb of the* king^ first oecupiedtit. lilivy^' who 
gives its history die niost> drcumstantiatt^ iafbrm 
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11^^ Out aftet TuUun Hostiliufiliad nmdASmtA 
tktt gronad^ and iiroiagbt itsv: captive infaabitaBfts 
to. Some^ he built his awi^ pelluse on thb hilly and 
mv&t aftenFasds li^ed. liiere* We,, howevvir^ find 
no authontjjt in: this or any -other acconpt^ for the 
belk£ still piopukaiy enfe^tainedy thrt the CuriA 
MottiUa^ vhkh he boik to contfl]!B:.th6 Schatey aug^ 
melted by die transported Alhan ianulitsBv stocid 
]Beee;i on the contrary, it is well known alwaya^lii 
faopre beai in. the Romm ¥oriiBi« f . . • 

Tacitus X rektes, that this mount waa <n%inBUy 
called QuerquetulamOftsom. the grores of oak with 
wiuch it was eee^eiecl, and that it received the 
name of Cksiiiiff from an Etruscan chief iriio led a 
body of Etruscans to the . succour of Tarqufioiuik 
Fnseus; and afterwaids, widi hi» followers, in^ 
kidMled a part of it, and of tbe a<^aqeni^ knf 
grenndi* A street exteBding" from the BomaM 
Soran tenmrds the Vdabiuai, and firofla^ dieni 
netted? the Tuscan s^eet, was, lumeMr, the pria;- 
dpal residence of these setders* In the timeef 
tile mpire^ Tiberias coaamaadedtbafcitshoidd be 
called Mount Augustus, bocauae a statue of hui^ 
ael4 in the housed a priraie dtizen/eir thia^h^ 
had mifptcuikm^ rnnained uMomsuaied ia the 
midst of a oonfli^praticm ; }ust as divers imager idf 
the Yii^ Msory hai^e, ia tiioes: and plates^ whsre 
gMet fidth prerails, escaped die ftmaies. Thie 
catise of diis Pssgan numcle "ww periiaparsalMfll^ 
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torily accounted for by its eilect-^the devatton of 
the proprietor of this miracalous image to riches 
and honours. Whether a similar explanation might 
not be given of some of the Catholic miracles, I 
shall not presume to inquire. But though Tibe* 
rius could work miracles, dispose of the lives of 
unoffending millions, and, like Jove on earth, make 
the universe tremble at his nod, yet the power of 
this master of the world was insufficient to change 
the name of this insignificant speck on its surfiice, 
and, except to his own ear» the Coelian was never 
called by any other iq3pellation. 

Deserted as it is now, it was once covered wiftli 
sacred &nes, and monuments of magnificence. 

Not to thention a little tevoiple (Sacellum) in the 
sacred grove of oak, guarded by nymphs, which 
probably disappeared at a very early period, there 
wasy upon this mount, a sacred tree, (Arbor Sancta,} 
dedicated to some god as a temple; a custom which, 
however druidical it may appear to us, would seem 
Hot to have been uncbmm<xi am<mg the Romans.* 
There was also the Temple c£ Faunus, of Claudius^ 
of Bacchus— of the Goddess Camse, built by the 
Elder Brutus, after the expulsion of the Tarqoins 
— tlie S^ellum of Diana, metitidaed by Cicero^ 
and destroyed by Piso— ^e Schools of Arms and 
Letters, f and the School of Gladiators — ^the Ma* 
cellum . Magnum, built by Augustus, a market 
where meat, fish, and all sorts of provisions, w^ 

* Pliny> lil>w xii. cap. 1. 

t The Ludus Matutinus, and Ludus Gallicus. 

1 



sold«-«4ogether with lumdredf of other bidldii^ 
of whi<^ the verj 9ites are lanluiowiit and aTorgr 
trace has long since vaoighed. 

Some broken insoriptio^s that were once 4«ig 
up) gave fOD^e faint shadow <^ reason to believe 
that the Ckutra J^eregrmUf or Camp for-FbreigQ 
Soldiers, might have been where now stands Sapti^ 
Maria Nayioella, a church which deiciTes its i\au^ 
from a little marble ^hip that was placed before ^ 
in the .time of Leo the Tenth. Much diE^ute hm 
arisen whether tfajis sciii^tored bailc be tmcien^ or 
modem — ^that it Is uglj^i I apprdiend^. .caii adipft 
of none* ... S 

Having finished bur nipid survey of the Cceliill 
Hilly we now descend^ firom- it to the Coloss^[0n» 
which stands in the bafjn formeid; by the CoeliaQi^ 
the EsquHiufs, and the l^di^tjbaVlli)^ (00,60 oecy,^ 
pied by Nero's Great ]fpn4) and passing roundf 
it» ascended . V . . r, 

- . . ' i 

THE ESQtriLINE HILL. 

We paused at ita summit beside the ruins of ihe 
migbly Claudian Aqueduct, aiid the scattered vest 
tiges of buildings, of every ag% that are spread orer 
its wide eoclentf A part of the Esquiline is cohered 
with the streets and buildings of modem Bomej^ 
but the rest is abandoned to desolation. . One half 
may be numbered with the livings the other with 
the dead ; for the mouldering and uncertain ruins 
of Roman days, and the deserted conven^ and 
churches of Papal ages, that are thinly scattered 

VOL. I. T 
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over Us wide expanse, people it cMily with re- 
membrances. They are monuments of glory long 
since fled— of superstition tottering to its ML 
The ruined structures of yesterday are laid low 
beside the ruined falnrics of two thousand yeavfe 
We behold the majestic arches of the enited 
Aqueducts of Claudius and Nero stxetehmg over 
the waste where once was Rome-^-the castles of 
their waters— the lonely ruin of Minerva Medica 
-^•^he subterranean sepulchres, over which the 
vine now flourishes — ^the triumphal arch of a de- 
based Emperor— the overthrown teioiple of a pros- 
trate god — and the deserted theatre of blood and 
carnage, mingled with the ruined convent^ whose 
gray walls have crumbled into far more total de- 
struction — the weed-grown cloister, whose ancient 
inhabitants are gone ; and the shrines of martyred 
saints, that know no votaries now. Such was the 
prospect that met our view on the lonely summit 
of the Esquiline, as we wandered among its widely- 
scattered ruins, its shapeless masses, and its name- 
less walls — ^fragments of the wreck of ages, — all 
that the flood of time had left behuid. We waited 
for admittance to the ruins of a convent, in which, 
the Itinerario states, (we afterwards found falsely) 
some subterranean apartments, adorned with an- 
cient paintings, were to be seen ; * but no human 



• In the ruined Convent of S. Eusebio. These apartments 
were once discovered, and were supposed to have belonged 
to the Baths of the Emperor Gordian, but they were filled up 
again. The frescos of Raphael Mengs, with which the church 
was adornedi still attraet many visitors. 
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voice rq>lied to our repeated call, and we left the 
*< fiekt of die EsquiUoe'' * at last, without having 
eneountered one Kving being. 

Fn»i its pt^etit, we must turn to its past state. 
The.Esquiline Hill, as well as the Viminal and 
Quirjnal, was added to Rome by Servius TuUius, 
who enclosed the greater part of it within the cir- 
cuit <^ his wdUs, and built his palace upon it, 
which he continued to inhabit till the day of his 
death. 

It was in his fli^t from the Curia Hostilia, (the 
Senate^ouse) in the Forum, to this palace on the 
Esquiline, that he was murdered by the emissa- 
ries of Tarquin, his son-in-law ; and it wJEis on her 
return to it from the door of tiie Senate-house, 
where she had saluted her husband king, that his 
unnatural daughter commanded her chariot wheels 
to be driven over the mangled corpse of her father. 
The street where this horrible scene happened, and 
which was ever afterwards called the Ficus Scde- 
raiusy must therefore have been between the Fo- 
rum and the Esquiline ; f and though we have no 
other data to ascertain its precise situation, yet if 
your imagination desires some point to repose on, 
you may, if you please, follow Nardini, who fixes 
the very spot where the chariot wheels of this 
monster passed over the bleeding body of her pa- 
rent, exactly at the fountain beside the Church of 
La Madonna de' Monti. 

The Esquiline Mount, though thus early the 
seat of royalty, was, during the greater part of 

* Campus Esquilinus. t Livy> U^* >• cap. 48. 

T 2 
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llie tepaUican age, die abode of the niott nieen 
end wretched of the Romen peqple, and their se- 
pulchre. In that part of it which was without the 
waUs» we are told their nnbiiried bones were 
thrown ; * a custom urtikh reflects no great credit 
either on the decency^ the humanity^ or the policy 
of the IU»naQs» 

The Esquiline had^ however, the honour of gi- 
ving birth to the father of empire^ Julius Cassar, f 
and with the emfHre it rose into importance. It 
Was soon ennobled with the house and gardens of 
Me9oena% of Virgil^ of the younger Plinyy of apart 
of Nero's Gdden House^ and of the Palaoe and 
Baths of the En^eror 'Htus^ the ruins of wUch 
mre stUl buried in its bosom. Since^ thereiim) it 
was the residence of emperors^ minister^ favonr- 
ite% and oonrtiers, it must have been that cS the 
great and gay* t They genersUy inhabited the Sn- 
burra, a long sti!Mt which extended into the fdioib, 
and passed up this hill. || Its pTec^ sitttatitti is 
nhcertain. After labouring through th^ leng sad 



^ * Vide Horace^ Sat. viii. ver. u« IS.— JuTooalp&o. lo ?•- 
riotu passages of the classicB this disgraceful custom is alluded 

to. 

t Joliin Caesar was tiorn in that part tx( the Suburra vfaich 
«aa ntoaecd on tins biH. 

% Nordiaii atid the authorities quoted by bin» stat^ that in 
the Suburra on this bill stood the house of Sappho. But of 
what Sappho ? Not certainly of the Lesbian Sappho— the tenth 
Mus^^who lived six hundred years before Christ :— And bis- 
ftorf reeords the fiune of ee other Ssppho* 

II Vide Pliny's Letters. 



perplexed dissertations that Nardini, and other de- 
parted antiquaries, have written upon this subject, 
and listening to the still more intolerable oral dis- 
cottfses that the existing tribe have poured into 
my wearying ears, I honestly confess I am no 
wiser. 

Cicero tells us there was an Altar to Bad For- 
tune, or Misfortune, upon this hill, * erected, it is 
to be supposed, in j»*opitiation of that most for- 
biddi|i|^ dtity ; for snch a worship could have been 
carried on upan no other prmoiple than that on 
whidi thci Iii£am adore the devil. 

The ctymoldgy of this mount, wUa$ it enn be 
deditced &om «ft EaKubiU, the watehes that miffki 
have been «et here, yon will be hsqppy to hear, is 
not to be traced* It hat two summits ; theOppiuB, 
cm whifeh stands ike Church of fit. Pietro in Vtft. 
cokif bidtt upon a part of the extensive Baths of 
TkoM ; and the CiqmtSy f crowned with the basilica 
of Santa Maria Maggiore, and supposed to hav^e 
been andently occupied by the Temple of Juno 
Lndna. 

The EsquHine is of wide extent, and undefined 
fomi, the most covered with ruins, and the most 
deserted of the three easteiii hills of Rome,-^he 
Esquiline, the Quirinal^ and the Vimmal. 



* Cicero de Nat. Peor, lib. iii. C9p. 25. 

Aram Mais Fortune EfquHiis consecratam videmns. 
t Fabridi. Reoiay esp. 9* 
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LETTER XVIII. 

VIMINAL AVD QtflBINAX. HILU. , 

The Viminal Hill is to me Urfa i/fieoj/mtOi It 
]6y or was, situated bietweeh'tbe E^uiline and the 
Quirinal ; and I suppose^ ^^ if it b^ not gone^ it 
must be there still." But I hate tilrciadjr confessed 
my incapacity to discbver it; and, though I have 
frequently since most diligently renewed my scni^ 
tiny, I have been able to descry nothing tibot, by 
any latitude of interpretation, can be ccmstraed 
into the least resemblance to a hilL Hie truth 
is, that it has sustained between its two puissant 
neighbours (the Esquiline and the Qtiirinal) that 
extinction which a small state sometimes suisrg 
between two large ones. It has received from 
them a martyrdom of rather a different descrip- 
tion to that which St* Lawrence underwent upon 
it some centuries before — a fact which I haye the 
best authority for asserting-— viz. tiiat of the saint 
himself. At least, an Italian Count, who always 
talks to me in English, told me, that <^ San I/h 
renzo did say among his acts^ that he was heated tp* 
on a gridiran in the Baths qf Ofympiatef fiixh fan 
an the HiU Viminally fare now stands his Churchof 
de bread and de hamJ* 
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upon Uu9 moimt^ (wllii^by we are gravely assured 
by modem imtiqiMuries, $tood inmuedifitely behind 
the present Barberini Palaec^) it vas not conaid^- 
ed a pfurt of the ciity till ^idofled within the Tnl- 
lian wells. The Temple of Ronwlvs QuiriBtts, 
from which it derives ita namc^ wa« built by Nor 
ma ; ftttd Nardini fajocies, that it stood nearly on 
the spot now occupied by the pretty little church 
of 5* Jndrea GesmH, The pretended stqisto the 
Temple of Romultta Qnirinus, now at Ara Codi, 
Fulvina says, w^e made from the marble belongs 
iog to a tem{de en this part of the QuinDal; so 
that though the marble is anoent^ it would seem 
&at the steps are modern. 

The Quirinal is the only one <rf* the Seven Hills 
thai is pqpulotts. It ia covered widi nofalepdlaoeB^ 
c^mrches, street^ and fountaiim It has too aiaiiy 
modem bi]alding% to boast of many ancknt oms. 
Hie vestiges of Ckmstantine's Baths in. the 90^ 
deal of the Colonna Palace^ and a part of those of 
Diocletian^ whidi were built both aa this: ssid Ae 
invisible Viminal Hill^ are^ I thinks the ontf re- 
mains of antiqni^ we see ov^ its whole extant 

In the ruins of the Baths aS Cottstantioe were 
found the two grand cakmal groaps of a Yomig 
Man and Horsey which' now stand befeie the 
Pope's Palace^ on the summk of diis. hilly and 
irom which are derived ita modern name ol Monti 
CavaUo> an appellation which is still the must in 
general use, although a recent feeling of classical 
taste has revived the ancient one of the QoirinaL 

If we may believe the inscriptions on these sta- 
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tuesy they are the work9 of Phidias and Praxitelas ; 
and the aatiquariegy who always contrive to blui^ 
der even where it would seem to be impossible^ 
by an absnrd anachr<miflmf pr(»iounced them to 
be rival grattpi oS these two great masters^ repre- 
senting Aleximder and Bucq>halu6 ; although the 
Alhi^an sculptor was dead before the Macedo- 
nian hero or his horse was bonu 

They are how supposed to represent Castor and 
Pollux, and are still believed to be by Phidias and 
Praxiteles. They are certainly extremely spirited 
and grand in their c<«ception, but destitute of 
£iiisb ; and, more than all, of that high pr&-emi<- 
nent perfection which ought to toark the works 
of the firat of sculptors* Tbeit resemblaoce is so 
close in style, than one would be tempted to coa«- 
sider them works of the same age^ if not of the 
aaoipe artist ; and they approgumate so nearly in 
d^gn, that <me might almost be permitted to he- 
sitate bdbre i^ronouneing them to be productions 
of masters so great, yet so totally dissimilar. It 
must at letst b& adbaowledged, that Praxiteles has 
made but » very alatish copy ftom the group c£ 
bis gres(t predeeesldr* 

But any omf who has studied the undoubted 
works of Fhidiiis in the Elgin Marbles, or fcdtthe 
baasty of the masterpitoea of Praxiteles, even in 
their anoint oc^es, * will perhaps require some 

• No orighial work of Phixite^es, if we except this, fg ex- 
tant. But the ancient copies of his Cupid Bending the Bow, 
his Faun, and a few more, enable us to conceive their wonder- 
ful perfection. 
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thiflg Hlore to CMMivinee him that these groups are 
die work of either of these great masiiers, than an 
inscriptiM), which, like half the inscriptions on an- 
deDt scnlptore, is most probably false. * 
' To me, it scarcely seems that their excellence 
is sufficient to have induced the Romans to bring 
groups of such colossal size from Oi«ece ; neither 
is it probable such a circumstance would have 
passed unnoticed by ancient writers ; and, if they 
were executed at Rome, it is certam that Phidias, 
at least, never came there to sculptiH'e them. 

' But, whether or not the works of • these great 
masters, they are fine pieces of sculpture, and are 
placed to great advantage <m the summit of the 
Qutrinal Hill. It would be in vain now to look 
for its three summits, the OoiHs SalutariSf the Cot' 
lis MutiaUsj and the CoUis LatiaKs, f since one on- 
ly can now be distinguished; and which of the 
three that is, we have no means of ascertaining. 

I might, very much to your annoyance, ^nd 
very litUe to your information, make a long and 
learned dissertatioh upon the multiplicity of ancient 
temples, baths, basiUcas, circuses, porticos, and 
all the various descriptions of buildings that once 
covered it; but the catalogues that have come 
down to our times are chiefly of the degraded pe- 
riod of the eAipire ;^ and the monuments of those 

* It if well known that it was a common trick to interim 
statuef falsely with the names of great artists. The Venus de 
Medicis, which is marked with the name of Cieomenes, is ^^ 
instance. 

t VideVarrone. 
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days, when Rome had women for senators, and 
efieminate boys for emperors, could not be very 
interesting, even if they were less obscure. We 
may therefore regret the less that all traces of He- 
liogabalus's female Senate-house^ and of buildings 
of a still less creditable descriptkm, have vanished ; 
butihere is one remembrance that can never pasa 
away — ^it is, that the house of the Sdpios was up- 
on this hill. It is thought to have stood where 
are now the Colonna Palace and gardens: and 
there is still a little street^ called Vico di Conne^'f 
which we cannot but believe derives its name &om 
the habitation of that illustrious racck . But this 
is a dangerous subject for me^ and I will not vei|<>. 
ture upon it, but at once conclude this hasty dcetdi 
of the last of the Seven Hills of Rome* 
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FuNCH tast^ which made a. floWer-galoim 
roa&d the mightj walli^ of the Colosaemiiy fxm* 
oeived the bright idea of converting &» Romflli 
Fomin mto a ptomenade. This tbejr effecledk 
Besidea whid)» during .the whole fourtaen y^mA 
that they had poaseMion of Rome^ thqr ilewr 
^ oaaaed to talk of dearing out tke Forum to ito 
ancient level ; naj» they actmiUy did rmnovti ia 
fountain) and finish the excavation of the lutf- 
bnried arch of Septimius Severus, and the colmaUs 
of Jupiter Tonaas, which the Pope had previdns^ 
ly commenced. '-^ 

:Is not this one among the many proofr, that 
<^ La Grande Nation" always talked more magni- 
ficently than they acted ? 

We hear much in Rome of what the Fr^sd^ 
intended to have done; we see very litde.tibnt 
they did do. An impoveridbed people 'w$S:i:ar 
ruined nobility, can bear witness to the enoiliiiojasr 
contributions they levied upon this city, biii we 
see few memorials of its expenditure* You il 
not relish this doctrine I know, but it is neveitli^ 
le^ true. 

Whatever the French may have been, however, 
the English, as far as I see, are at present the most 
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aoUye fixcavators. There it the Duchess of D 



at work in one corner, and the Pope^ moved by a 
spirit of emuhition, digging away in another, while 
divers Mikn' Jngisii are commencing their opera* 
tions in as many di£brent places ; and so many 
gttlis are openmg in the Roman Forum, without 
any apparent probability of a Curtius appearing to 
dose them, that I cannot but groan over the de- 
struction of the smooth green sod, on which the 
ruined temples and fidlen capitals rested in such 
beautiful repose, and over the clanking of chains, 
and toiling of galley slaves, that profane ther aflbct» 
ing solitude of a spot once sacred to freedom. 

If these discoverers, instead of each choosing, 
tike so many anglers, their own little particular 
spot according to their own fiincy, would act upon r 
one combined plan, — if they would remove the I 
bams and mean modem buildings that now dis^- 1 
grace the Forum,^— £iirly carry away the soil that 
fills it up» and clear it out to the level of die an^ 
cient pavement,-^««ome good might come of it, and 
antiquaries at least would have reason to rejoice. 
But as long as they continue to make holes in it, 
and to pile up all the rubbish they take out of 
one place on the top of another, which may just 
as likely contain die very object they ate in 
search oi^ I cannot but think that they are doing 
more harm than good, especially as die surface 
they cover with rubbish &r exceeds the space 
they clear. It would require a Hercules to re- 
move the unsighdy nuwrntains they have already 

The Pope readfly gfants permission to ail sorts 
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of persons to excavate as much as they please, and 
wherever tbey |dease ; but he does not give them 
imy great enoonragement, for he takes to himself 
the half of whalerer they &ad ; and what is &r 
woBN^ ha will not allow any piece of antiqwty, 
hewQfcr.smaUf to be carded oat of Rome : not a 
fc^of aaoldstatneinor ascnqpof abasso r^evo^ 
nor a broken-headed bust, will he snflfer to escape 
him. The finder may sell it in Rome, but may 
Mt take it away. Now, as most of our country- 
men, who dig and ddve in this mann^ wish to 
aany the fimits of their labour to embellish their 
own GOimtry, this law acts almost as a prohibition 
%a thak exertionsb 

An English nobleman, who did not count upon 
the strict ei^icement of this mle^ lately dug u p an 
old Sarcophagus, and was preparing to carry off 
bis priae, vhen its exit was stopped by the Doffouii 
^99 could hia Holiness be induced to grant per- 
aiission for its passage, although Sarcophagi are 
so common iahis states^ that you cannot enter a 
Y^^nahudo^ hoT«l in Rome or the Campi^;ua, 
witfioat seeing the pigs eating out of these sculp- 
tured, marble moiekeriak of the mighty dead. 

Hofiiei^e% though nothing ancient can be carried 
off with the 'Pope's permission, much may be 
carried off without it A silver key aC Rome will 
milook mmj gatea; and should this fail, an old 
statue can soipetimes make aneloixonent ov^r the 
walls of the dty m the dead (^ night, with an 
activily very unsuited to its age and gravity. 

Hie present surface of the Forum is from fifteen 
to twenty feet above its ancient leveL You may 
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descend into anj of ihc iwrioas exe«i^ations that 

are xnaking in ity and aMongtt'dHiiBed oroides of 

galley 3laTes» tbait are labossing^ c«rsit% and beg^ 

gmgixi Uwtaaos .^fteadi) you maT:^ -stand upon tlio 

ancient pavement.of the Roman FoninH ^diere 

Bratna andCalo and TnUy once trod. Tlnit yon 

tread it now^^ia indeed ahnost all that yo««iui bo 

secure of^ a^r the most ULweioied inqnilries. All 

except its site is uncertain, aid that is fortunately 

so cJLearly asoearlained by snch 'a mukitoj^ of 

dasisieal anthof ities, that it can admit of no donbti 

I nugkt cite LiYy,. Profiortias, Phitarch» and^n 

crowd of other testtmonie^-^^ut is there, a page 

of the domestic history of Rome that does not 

point ont the site of her. Fatnm aa betareen the 

Palatine and CapitiAine Hills? And can it hm 

necessary to take so much pains to» prd^ve "what is 

alilio uiidisputed and undisputable? Indeed^ cm 

the spoty a thousand lodilproofi, if ipx^aofr mmfe 

wanting, press oonvicti<m on ;tfae^.nfind, whiehai 

a distanoe cannot be .comprehended* ' ' 

I have Sttfajcffloed a htlle planrof^the f (nrntti, md 
of the riuos. noinr standing in it, together w«th thd 
surrounding hillsy and a very lewt of the most in** 
terestii^ ol^ectain its vicfaiity,. which mi^pro* 
bably serre ta ff^ some idea pf their loeaP aild 
relatm situation^ ' ' 

Anciently there wece^ Forons^ or^ to: s|»tak'nioiis 
correctly, iForOi of two ]ih^,>-^be jRpi^ llsMl^ 
aoswermg to our markets for the dale of diiFerait 
commodities, such as the Forum Boai^ma, 431ito- 
rium^ &c* &c ; and the Jbra OmUay fer di6 trans- 
action of public business. Of th^e, RepuUican 
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Rome liad only one, nHbich was called tke Forum, 
par t»dlnuT,f or the BoBiaii Fornm. It was the 
focus of the factions, the politics, the intrignes^ the 
YirtneS) the crimes, and the revolutions of Rome. 
It was the haunt of her orators, her philosophers, 
and htf statennen ; the scene of her Sections, and 
the theatre of her greatness* Here were held the 
comitia, or assemblies of the people ; here stood 
the Rostra, from which the <»ators Imrangtied 
them ; the Curia, or Senate-house ; the Basilica, 
or Courts of Justice ; the public tribunals ; the sts* 
tues and memorials of great men ; and some of the 
most sacred temples of religion. 

While tiie constitation of Rome ccmtinued un* 
unpaired, this was its hear^^its cmtre. But when 
her freedom, her ancient nrtue, and early simpli- 
city, were no more,— -^when, from the sound body 
of a vigorous Republic, she became 'the head of aa 
overgrown empire, Ae Forum no longer sufficed. 
Another was built by Julius Csisar, which bore his 
name ; and his example was followed by Augustus 
and by many of the emperors. But of these, and of 
their remains, we shall speak hereafter ; at present^ 
let us direct our attention to the Roman Forom. 

We learn from Vitruvius, that unlike the Fo- 
rums* of Greece, which were square^ the Fonnns 
of Rome, and of all the Roman cities, vrere oblong) 
being one*>third longer than their breadth. Now, 
the breadth of the Forum, comprised between the 
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* I have throagfaout taken the liberty of AngticisSng tills 
word. I t&u8t writs st I speak, and I i^tiot talk of Fm. 

1 
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bases of the Palatine and Gapitoline Hills, beii^ 
ascertained, its length has been found bj this mle. 

It extends from east to west along ihe baise of 
the Gapitoline Hill, and its four comers ai^ sii{v- 
posed to be neariy at the Church of 8^ Maitinaiand 
S. Luca on the north*east ; that of SantaMariadella 
Consoiazione on the north-west ; the Utde Ohuitli 
of St. Theodore, the reputed Temple of RoniyiiSy 
on the south-west ; and an unmarked poiht where 
the arch of the Fabii once stood, within the line of 
the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina^ on the 
south-east. Animaginary line drawn between these 
four points will describe its (supposed) Itaite..* 

Eieen in its present state of descdation^ and sur- 
rounded only with a few scattered monu mtets ofiti 
vanidied splendour, the very names of wkick ar^ 
lost in oWvion, it is something to feel that we stand 
updn the site of die Roman fbromJ Of Aese mo* 
numents, and htdeed of all the ruins of Rome^* very 
little is certainly knoim. The Colosseum^'tlie j^soh 
theon, the Obelises, the three TnumplMd Ajrehes^ 
and the two Triumphal Cohums^ teU their own 
story ; but the great majority of temples, piHars, 
walk, and tombs, with the exoqitioiiof a Tery£$w 
which bear inscriptioBS, are involved in doubt and 
perplexity; in en^ss con^ture and inektrieatite 
confusion. 
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* Ovid (Fast J,) calh it Fonm Magnum ; bat the space now- 
assigned to it is certainly not large> and apparently very inade- 
quate to the immense number of buildings, &c. which are re- 
corded to have stood in it. Though the site of the, Roman 
Forum can admit of no dispute, its bounds are not perhaps '40 
certainly ascertained. 

VOU I. u 
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Bitter, md^edy have been the battles that the an- 
tiquaries have waged about the remains in the 
Forum : not one of them has escaped discussion, 
and yet they are all aa uncertain as ever. Indeed, 
I must say, that the laborious researches and pro- 
longed controversies of these learned gentlemen, 
have never yet ascertained the real name of any 
thing ; and wherever tfmt has been brought to 
light by the subsequent discovery of inscription^ 
(as in the case of the tomb of the Sdpios stid the 
column of Phocos,) not one of their naanifold sup- 
positions has ever been verified. They have, how- 
ever, christ^ied every thing that wanted a name 
with a most bomitiful variety, so that there is 
scarcely an old ruin of Rome that has not as 
majxyaiUut&f attached to it as ever fell to the share 
of any notorious ojffender at the Old Bailey» I 
have already lived long enough at Rome myself 
to see the Temple of Jupiter Stator converted into 
the Comitium, .and the Temple of Concord trans- 
formed bto the Temple of Fortune. Th)»» the 
delightfiil delusion which entranced me when I 
fancied that I stood on the very spot rendered 
sacred by the eloquence of Cicero^ aind knew not 
that a doubt ousted of its truths has vanished, 
^ like the baseless fiibric of a vision ;'' and iU is 
that blissful dream compensated by the cold hypo- 
thetical suppositions that have suj^lied its place. 
I havci however, long been compelled to acknow- 
ledge, with grief, that the present structure never 
"existed in the days of Cicero, In the first place, 
at tljat period there were no temples of marble,* a 

* Plin. lib. zzxvii. cap. 8. Marble came into v$e, m ar 
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materiftl whidi has entered largely into the eam-^ 

pootion of this ; and in the secmd, tfaU temple in 

built of nncarresponding eolmnnsj appaiientlftidEeii 

from Tariods edifices ; * and from its defectiTe pro- 

portions, and bad style of ardiitecture^ it is pro* 

iHXmced by a celebrated antiqttary to be & woric of 

the reign of Cimstantine the Great. Now^ as it baa 

no date^ I voitored to suggest, that in betwever ttt* 

lanons a tastey it might sorely hai^ been built a^ few 

years, nay^ even a single year, before his time t ^ 

be was apparently a more likdiy person to knodc 

down Pagan temples than to bnild them np^ Nol 

The indignant antiquary more positiinely aaseortedi 

it to be a work of his reign, and of no other; and 

thnss upon the sole evid^iee of its iotrinste de» 

fonnity--4?hich, alker all, 1 neves* conld disotwcr 

to be so vety great— simple peo|sAe bike me are 

reqnired to believe that a Christian Ptinee bailt* 

Pagan temple. 

Some forty or fifty years ago^ indeed^ it was sug- 
gested that this much vOified portico might possibly 
be the Temple c£ Fortune^ but the proposition was 
then received with contempt ; it continued to be 
called the Temple of Concord, and might have been 



dntectiire, soon after this period; hat ctew if tfcw had been 
the Temple of Concord, it corfd not have been CSsemff Tewpif; 
because the Temple of Concord wat rebuilt by l%crnis, (vide 
Suet. Life of Tib. 20.) and perfaaps by succeeAng Emperors. 

* Winkehnan remarks^ tfaat, m repairing the columns of tfaiv 
portico, the shafts of which were in two parts, they had^tnrretf 
the upper half upside down, and thus phiced tfre middle of 
tome <^ the cofnmnt imraediateiy under the capitals. 

v2 
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SO called to this day, had not a recent excavation 
at a little distance in another part of the Forum 
brought to light, amidst a vast heap of shattered 
marbles, remains of the altar, the columns, and 
inscriptions of the true Temple of Concord, the 
site of which is thus at length correctly ascer- 
tained, although its buried fragments alone re- 
main. * Being no longer the temple of Concord, 
therefore, this Ionic portico has been once more 
christened the Temple of Fortune ; the chief rea- 
sons assigned for which belief are^ first, because 
the Temjde of Fortune was burnt under Maxen- 
tius, f and this temple was burnt under — ^some- 
body, as its inscription proves;:): secondly, diis 
temple has been restored, and so might the Temr 
pie of Fortune, for we never hear any more of it ; 
thirdly, some Temple of Fortune, some eighteen 
hundred years ago, did stand near the Temple of 

* The site of this excavation^ and of the Temple of Concord, 
18 a little upon the declivity of the Capitoline Hill, close to 
and extending under the old tower of the Low Ages, at the 
comer of the modern Capltoli and exactly at the angle fonned 
by the modern footway^ or Scaia Cordonata, that leads from 
the Forum to the Piazza di Campidoglio, and which is conjec- 
tured to occupy nearly the same situation as the ancient C/tvia 
Atylu Thus, backed by the Capitol^ and fenced in laterally 
by buildings^ it affi>rded« as Cicero expected^ a secure retreat, 
where the Senate might deliberate, unawed and undisturbed by 
popular tumult and clamour. But it must have been a veiy 
small building ; and how the six hundred Senators and the 
Conspirators all got into it together, is extremely bard to un- 
derstand. 

f Zosimus, lib. ii. and iii. is said to record this fact. 

t SENATVS POPVLVSQVE ROMANVS INCENDIO 
CONSVMPTVM RESTITVIT. 
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Md«r Tbefiagmntof die inscription only Tetoins 
the mutiliUed word ESTITVEB, which loerely 
proveB that it had been restored from the injuries 
of time, accident^ or violence, at some uncertain 
period* 

The solitary column which atandf in the Forum) 
was called by antiquariesi a part of the Temple of 
Jupiter Custos-r-of Vulcan^— of the Bridge of Cali- 
gula — of any thing but what it proved to be» when 
the inscription on the pedestal was brought to ligbt 
by the simple operation of digging out the earth, * 
and it was found to be a column dedicated by the 
Greek Exarch Smaragdus to the Emperor Pbocas, 
in the seventh century. As the arts at that period 
were almost at their lowest ebb) it is conjectured 
that the column itselfi which is far too good for 
80ch an age, must have been taken by the Exarch 
from some ancient edifice, to serve his adulatoiy 
purpose. The column may be beautiful* but who 
can look with interest or admiration ou a monu- 
ment erected on the sacred soil of Roman virtue^ 
by a slave to that t^^rant, whose hands were, evea 
then^ embrued in the blood of a suppUaut mwffcb 
and his guiltless children ? 

The three beautiful columns near the base of the 
Palatine Hill-^the same that I told you were re- 
mains of the Temple of Jupiter Stator, but of which 
nothing is certain, except that they are the purest 
and most faultless models of the Corinthian order 
now in the world — ^have had so rilany names, that 

• This excavatton was made by the late Duchess of Devon- 
shire. 
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at presoit, in order to preTent dispote, they are 
genarally called ^ tlieDiqiated Columns ;'' for, by 
whatever name yon happened to christen them m 
coirrer8ati(m» it was more than prohaUe that the 
person yon addressed knew them by some other; 
fuid, after mutual explanatioD, each par^ secretly 
pitied or despbed die ignorance of his acquain- 
tance* As for instance^ somebody mentions the 
remains of the Temple of Jupiter Stator. 

^ Jupiter Stator I** excbums his friend •— 
*« Where is it ?-— I never saw it*' 

^ Impossible! Never saw the three beautiful 
columns in the Forum, where they are excavating 
the marble staircase I** 

«< O, that is the Temple of Castcnr and Pollux.'' 

** I beg your pardon,** interposes a third ; " it is 
thought, upon the best authoriQr, to be part of 
Caligula's bridge." 

^^ Caligula's bridge I — Nay, that is impossible, 
however; for it was destroyed nearly as soon as 
himself. I believe it is now considered a part of 
the Curia." 

^< Say rather the Comitium, which was in front 
of the Curia," rejoins another. And so they go on. 
Thus '< the Disputed Columns," as they are now 
caUed, by general consent, to avoid these endless 
altercations, after passing through multifarious de- 
signations as remains of every imaginable variety 
of temple, are at last not allowed to be any temple 
at all, but are pronounced to have belonged to the 
Comitium : * and thus, opinion, which goes round 

* The Comitium was originally an uncovered building, but 
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like the hand of a dock, now stands at the same 
point it did .about fifty years ago» when all the lead- 
ing antiquaries of the day echoed Nardini's asser- 
tioi^ that they belonged to that building. In this 
instance, I idmost think that they have for once 
stumbled upon the truth. I will not, however, 
trouble you with a long disquisition to prove it, 
because^ I am convinced you would be content to 
believe it to be any thing sooner than listen to it. 
I will only observe, that as the Comitium is known 
to hi|ve been nearly at the base of the Palatine 
Hill, immediately in firont of the Curia, and con- 
siderably elevated above the Forum, from which a 
flight of steps led up to it, these columns exactly 

10 A. c. 540, it was covered with a roof. — (Livy, lib. zxvii. cap. 
36 f Dec ill.) When rebuilt by Cssar and Augustus, it was sur- 
rounded with a peripteral portico of fifteen columns at the sides, 
and eight at the fronts. The ComUUt, or assemblies of tho peo- 
ple for the election of the subordinate priests and magistrates, 
wece held here. These Comitia must not be confounded with 
the Comitia for the election of the Consuls, and all the superior 
priests and magistrates, which were held in the Campus Mar- 
tiuSy where the people were assembled in small square inclo- 
saresy called Septa^ from their resemblance to <sheep-folds^ each 
tribe having one. These Septa were of wood during the rqni. 
Uican age, but Agrippa built them of marble ; and, in compU- 
ment to Augustus, called them Septa Julia, The right of the 
people to elect their chief magistrates in the Campus Martins 
was taken from them byTiberius.— Tac. Ann. lib. i. cap. 15i~ 
The Comitiam was also a place of sentence, and. even of exe- 
ciition» for criminals, ai|d as such alon^ it would seem to have 
been used in the times of the Emperors, when it could have 
been no longer necessary for political assemblies of the people. 
Augustus also exhibited a snake, fifty cubiu long, in the Comi- 
tium. Suet. Aug. 43. Vide Plin. lib. xi. £p. 0. 
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answer the description ; for they are so far eleva- 
ted above the ancient forum, as to be on a level 
with the present surface ; the marble steps in iront 
of them have been brought to light by the recent 
excavation ; and they are exactly in front of the 
lofty brick waU of the Curia, at die foot of the Pa- 
latine Hill. << But is this the wall of the Curia ?* 
I hear you ask. That indeed may be disputed, 
but it 'occupies the site that every concurring tes- 
timony seems clearly to assign to the Roman S^ 
nate-house, or the Curia JuHOf as it was called, 
because begun by Julius Cassar, though finished 
by Augustus, <»* radier by the Triumvirs. It re- 
placed the Curia HottUia^ which took its name 
from Tullus Hostilius. It is marked in one of 
the fragments of the Ichnography, or the ancient 
plan of Rome; and before it is a part of a build- 
ing supposed to be the Comitium, with its colon* 
naded front, and stq>s leading up to it, exactly 
corresponding to these << Disputed Columns/' 
They are, by all critics, ascribed to the Augustan 
age, another reason for believing them a part of 
the Comitium, which we know was built by Aur 
gnstus, and which we do not know was afterwards 
rebuilt. The Consular FaMij too, were found here, 
and it is obvious that either the Curia, or Comi- 
tium, was the most probable situation for them. * 
I could find abundance of other reasons for be- 
lieving it; but truth — ^for which I have some re- 
gard, even when it shakes a favourite hypothesis — 

* Vide Panvinios. Some addHional fragments of the Fasti 
h«f e alto come to light in the present eicavation. 
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compels me to observe^ that the Curia also stood 
at the base of the Palatine, and had steps leading 
up to it» and that the Tmnple of Castor and Pollux * 
stood at the base of the Paladne, and that it also 
most have had steps leading up to it ; for Plutarch 
mentions, f that when Cato ent^ed the Forum, he 
saw the steps of that temple covered with gladia- 
tors, and at the top of them Mietellus. seated with 
Csesar; and all these buildings were equally of the 
age of Augustus. Yet we know that Caligula used 
the portico of the Temple of Castor and Pollux for 
the entrance of his palace on the Palatine ; :|: and 
therefore it must have been at the very base oi the 
hiU, and nearer to it than these three columns. 
For this, and many other reasons, I think we are 
justified in concluding^ that these ^ Disputed Co- 
lumns^ probabfy belonged to the Comitium, and 
that, at all events, they do not belong to the Temr 
pie of Castor and Pollux, of which there are now 
no remains whatever. || That templ^ which stood 
from the earliest to the latest period of Roman 
story, § was originally built upon the margin of the 
Lake Jutuma, where the two heavenly youths 
who brought, with preternatural speed, the asnun- 

■ ■ ■ ■■ . ■ I I ■ . I I I I ..Ill I . I ■! . ■ 

* The Temple of Castor and Pollux was rebuilt by Augus- 
tus, and dedicated by Tiberius. Vide Tacitus, Ann. lib. ii., 
and Suetonius, Life of Tiberias, SO. 

f In bis Life of Cato of Utka. % Suet, in Calig; 

II There is indeed a little bit of old wall between the rap- 
posed wall of the Curia and the little church of St. Theodore, 
which some antiquaries denominate the remains of the Temple 
of Castor and Pollux. 

$ It Is enomerated among the buildings of Rome, by Bufiis 
and Victor, the regionftry writers of the 5tb century. 
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ciatioa of the victory of the Ronuuis over the La- 
tm% at the Lake Ilegillu% after watering their 
foaming steedb* disappeared in its waters before 
tbo eyes of the astonished multitude^ and were re* 
cognised as the Dio$ewu It is well known^ that 
upon this occasion they gave an incontestable proof 
of their divinity, by stroking the beard of a man 
who doubted their tale, which thereupon turned 
€roxn black to red* * They also appeared, mount- 
ed upon their white horses, at this same Lake of 
Juturna, to announce that Perseus, King of Mar 
cedonia, was conquered and a captive ; but we hear 
no mention of their operations there^ upon beards. 
This Ltake of Juturna is a most pussding piece of 
water, for when we are in straits to find room for 
a temple^ what are we to do with a whole lake ? 
And not one lake only, but three-**for we are 
gravely assured that the Lake of Juturna, the Lake 
of Curttus, and the Lake of Servilius, were all in 
the Forum; but it is. in vain to tell us that there 
ever was any thing like a lake here. It is a phy- 
sical impossibility that this lake of Juturna could 
have been any thing larger than the basin of the 
fountain. How Castor and Pollux, and their 
horses, got into it, is their business, not ours. But 
to return to the present times. 

The ruins I have enumerated, consisting of the 
Triumphal Arch of Septimius Severus, the Temple 
of Jupiter Tonans, and the Temple of Fortune, at 
the base of the Capitoline Hill ; the solitary co- 
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* Plutarch's Life of Paolus Emilius. The deseeDdaott of 
Ibia man, the DomitiaD family, ever afterwards retained the 
cogoemeD of JEnobarbus. Nero was one of them. 
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lumn of the Emperor Phocas ; the ruined wall of 
the Curia, and these three << disputed/' or reputed, 
columns of the Comitium, at the base of the Pala- 
tine; — are the only remains of antiquity that now 
stand within the limits ascribed to the Forum. 

Of the immense number of buildings of all sorts 
whidi once stood there — since the toilsome repeti- 
tion of all their names could answer no good €nd 
that I know of— except to set you to sleep — I will 
spare ydu the enumeration, and only notice one 
or two of the most reqiarkable. 

Behmd the Curia, at' the base of the Palatine 
Hill, but, according to some authorities, without 
the Forum, was the GracosiasiSf or the hall in which 
the foreign ambassadors awaited the deliberations 
of the Senate ; and it doubtless derived its name 
from the Grecians, who, in the early ages of Rome, 
were the only Ambassadors sent to the State. As 
the Graecostasis appears on a fri^ment of the Ich- 
nography,* it must have been standing in the time 
of S^dmius Severus. f The Basilica PorciOf the 

* The Ichnography, or ancient plan of Rome, a work of the 
reign of S. Severus^ which formed the pavement of a Temple, 
now the Church of S. S. Cosmo and Damiano, was found 
broken into fragments on the ground^ and the parts that hay^ 
escaped toUl destruction are affixed on the wall of the stair- 
case of the Capitol, without any attempt at arrangement-- 
which, indeed, would be wholly impracticable. 

f It h recorded that Antoninus Pius rebuilt the Grsecostesis, 
but no mention is made of his having touched the ComitioiO' 
Yet Mr.Nibby,(p. 65, Del Foro Romano,) concludes thatb« 
united both these buildings into one ; because, three hundred 
^ears after, of the two Regionaries, (Rufus and Victor,) one 
mentions theGraeeosta8i8,and tbeother the Comitium— though 
even then, they do not pretend they were the same bttiWing*' 
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most ancient basilica in Rome, (built by Cato the 
Censor J ) adjoined the Curia Hostilia, and was burnt 
down with it during the tumult raised by the po- 
pulace after the murder of Clodius, when they 
tore up the benches and tables in the Senate-house, 
and lighted his funeral-pile upon its floor. • 

The Rostra seems, from various passages of the 
classics, to have been near the Curia and Comi- 
tium, facing the Capitol, consequently on the south 
side of the Forum, and in a central situation ; but 
its exact site certainly cannot now be ascertained. 
It was not, as I had imagined, a small pulpit, but 
an elevated building, large enough to contain a 
considerable number of people ; as appears from 
a medal, on which it is represented, adorned with 
the rostra, of beaks of ships, that gave it its name, f 
It is generaUy said to have been removed by the 
crafty policy of Cassar, from the centre to a comer 
of the Forum, (near the Church of St Theodore,) 
in-order that the orators might not be so well 
heard by the people ; but some antiquaries affirm 
that, without changing the situation of the ancient 
Rostra, Julius Caesar erected another, which was 
called the New, or the Jtdian Bogtrtu % 



* Vide Cicero's Life^ by Middleton. 

t In the fifth ceDtury of the republic, all the ships were 
taken from the conqaered and rebellions colony of Andum, 
and the rostra, or prows of those which were burnt, were hung 
around the Tribune of Public Harangues in the Forum, which, 
from thence, bore the name of Rostra. We sometimes find it 
called Templtm, having been consecrated as such by the augurs. 



—Vide Livy, lib. viii. cap. 14 



•Tiuc ^ivy, iiu. viii. cap. i«* 

% Suetoniu^ in bis Life of Augustus, (100), mentions that 
two faoeral (MmtioDB were pronounced in bis praise; one, by 
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At the base of the Fdatine Hilly sorronxded with 
the Secrad Grove, and endofled with a wall, stood 
the Temple of Vesta^ and the House of the Yestal 
Virgins, to whidi the Beffia of Numa served aa a 
portioOi The Sacred Grove, indeed, migfat have 
been very small, and the hooae of the vtttal vh^ 
ghM need sot hafo been very large; as^ atthdr 
first institotion by Noma Pompilitts, they were <Hi- 
ly four in nrnnber, and never exceeded ux. ; jet 
stiU, as they were virgins of the highest rank, they 
must have had suitable accommodations — and it 
is very difficult to find room for them here. This 
house, temple, and Sacred Grovcy however^ are 
supposed to have stood at the nordiem base of the 
Palatine.* The odd-lookingChmdh of St. Theo- 
dore, or St« TotO) as he is vulgarly called, is be- 
lieved, l^ some antiquaries of the present day, to 
be bulk upon the ruins of the Temple of Vesta* 
But^ aooording to the tradition of ages, as well as 
the belief of the learned Aitmgfa every preeeding 
period, it ooeiqNes the site of the little Teoipte of 
Romulus, built on the sacred spot where, benetfdi 
the shade of the Fku9 Rmmrutlu, the twins were 

Tiberius, from before the temple of Julius Caesar. (Pro JSde 
D. Julii) : the other pro rostrk vcteribut, I caonot think this 
a sufficient proof that tliere were two Rostra in the ForuD, 
and it isy I believe, the sole one. Suetonius, in every other 
part of bis lives, and Tacitus, throughout the whole course of 
hU histoQT, iavariably speak of the Ro&lfa as if there was one 
oftljr. 

* Cicero saya that a voice was heard^ " a Lvca YetAe^ qui 
a Palatii radice in novam viam devexut «<l." This Via Nova 
(vide Plau) went along the noribern base of the Pabtiae firooi 
the Rooian Forum^ ihroi^h the Velabrum. 
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esqsosedy and suckled by the wolf. There is ap- 
piorently an obyious objection to this supposkion, 
which is, that it is not upon the Tibar ; but it must 
be remembered that it was upon the Vdabntmj or 
marsh formed by its stagnating waters, which, be- 
fore it was drained, was 90 deep as to be crossed 
by a ferry, and which is yet liable to be overflowed 
daring the great floods; and that it was during a 
flood, when the standing waters prevented all ac- 
cess to the current of the Tiber,* that the twins 
were exposed. They were found ^< vagimtes m^/fc^ 
mdniif albmeJ* It is recorded, that a bronze figure 
of the Wolf and the Twins was dedicated in the 
year of Rome 458, at the Ficus Ruminalis,f in the 
temple or ^ sacred spot^ consecrated to Romulus, 
which, we are told, was at the foot of the Palatine, 
on the road leading to the Circus Maximns, {"— a 
description which points out the exact situation of 
the Church of St. Theodore ; and the iao^ that at 
this very church the ancient bronze Etruscan statue 
of the Wolf and the twins was found, || certainly af- 

* LiTy, lib. i. cap. 4. f Livy,lib. z. cap. IS. 

% Dionjrsins Halicaroassus, (lib. i. p. es.) Dion. Halic. al- 
so states that it was near the andent grove anU ceve dedica- 
ted by Bvander to Pfan, (the Lnpercal,) which is unirersally 
believed to have been on this very part of the Palatine. It is 
disputed whether Dion. Hal. speaks of a temple or a conse- 
crated spot of ground. Varro, however, speaking of the same 
spot, calls it iBdem Romuli» (Lib. iv. cap. a.) It is most pro- 
bable that it was first a consecrated circle of ground, and that 
afterwards a temple was built upon it. 

II Signor Nibb^ denies this fact, but it has never been dis- 
puted, and every authority is against him ; for even Fnlvins, 
the solitary writer whose testimony he brings forward, ex- 
preuly nyi It was fodnd at the Ficui Ramiaalis^ (the reputed 
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fords a strong presumption that thiswas the Temple 
or <* sacred enclosure'' of Romulus. * Thedunmu- 
tive plainness and simplicity of its form may be ad- 
duced in support of either hypothesis, because the 
Gk>ds permitted no change of form in their tenor 
pies, f In like manner, the structures sacred to 
Romulus were religiously preserved to the latest 
times jn their primitiye state ; and eren the straw- 
roofed cottage, the Com Bomuliy on the Tarpeian 
Rock, is said to have been rebuiltexactly as it ori- 
ginally stood. The Christians, on converting this 
} temple into a church, perhaps continued to keep 

it up in the same form, from convenience or habit. | 
Indeed, this was in conformity to their usual cus- 
tom, for they even put porticos before the churches 
thejr built themselves, to assimilate them as much 
as possible to the pagan temples, and adopted al- 
tars, images^ and every thing pagan, till at last they 
paganized Christianity. 

But another, and a fiur stronger proof of the 
identity of the church and the temple, is furnished 

situation of which has always been here>) from thence convey- 
ed to St. John Lateran^ and from thence to the Ca(MtoI.—Tiie 
Statue of the Wolf and the Twins, which Cicero records to have 
been struck by lightnings was aneiently upon the Cf^itol, and, 
consequently, not the same as this. 

* And probably the same Temple of Romulus in which Vir- 
gilius consulted the assembled Senate. — ^Livy, lib. iv. cap. 21. 
Another Temple of Romulus was built by Papirius, a. u. 459. 
Livy, lib. x. cap. 46. 

t Tacitus, Hist. lib. iv. cap. 53. The Temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus was rebuilt, of the same form and dimensions, in 
the reign of Domitian, as in the days of Tarquin. 

I This curious little church was rebuilt, for the last t]iDe» 
Mid exactly in the same form, by Pope Nicholas V», in 1451. 

1 
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by th^ ewioiift fiMif fimt m piigm Iibmb k ww the 
outaizi fiNT discMocU or weakly cbikb«i^ to b« 
bimiglitto tlieTeiiq)leof RcNHNiliuforciire; and* 
to this diiy> moibirs hrfaig their rickety ofl^fviiig 
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witkstandifig tkat k ia not tke neweal fkskieo- 
The Jfens gwaiianfft, tka« oalobEaied taeo that 
^ skeltered tke iniaiicy of tke rognd twias^ and 
flauTiakedy dufing tko esody years 6f Bonc^ beside 
tke UtUe temple sacred to its founder^* atnHige to 
say^ in after timesy grevir in tke Ckmitiuou Bislk 
wiks a slurpriaing tree ; &ir not only ked k got in- 
to the C<MmtinBi-H9obedy knows ko«vt'*^and 
^ flourished tkeare, in a cohered buftlding^ in tke nidit 
of tke criE>wded and tumultuous assemblies of tke 
^ people, during so nuuiy a|^ of fqpid)lican Roaae : 
'^ but bnviog died away uoth Boasan hher^ like a 
^ Phoenix from its ashes, k once more sprung forth 
^ into new life and verdure in the days of the Em- 
f J perors. % 



1 1 1» 



* Pltttsrch's Life of RoQQulus. 

f Pfiny gives the following account of it :— ^'* Sub ea inven- 
ts est IfUpa infantibus pnebens rumen (its vocabant maromam) 
^ miraealo ex aede juxta dicsts tanquam in Comitiufn sponte 
tnmsisaet." 

X V. c. 811. TacituSy Ann. lib. xiii. cap. 58. 

▼OL, I. X 
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But, at if one fig^tiM wm not «iKNigb in tke 
Comttitiiny we are mfermed diat another grew 
tkere also. * It was called the Ficus Navia^ and 
floorished cm the spot where Aoehu Ncmnsy the 
celebrated soothsayer, to the confiiri<m (^TarquiB, 
cut a whetstone throng with a raidr. 

Near the Fkm$ Emnimdu was Ae Zifperco^ con- 
secrated to Pan by Evander, where the festival of 
the Lupercalia was held evien befinre the birdi of 
die infimt founder of Boaae, f and where the wdlf 
'riieltersd and nurtured the twins. Even in the 
days of the Emperorsy in the heart o£ Rome^ and 
■snrro m ded with the qdendid buildings of their 
Inq»erial Palaces, the Lnpevcal sdll seems to have 
preserved something of its primitiYe fiMrm. But 
we may look in vain for anyvestige of it now— ^r 
the grove of oak Ihat shaded it^or the fountain that 
flowed from it We only know that it was on the 
steep northern side of the Palatine Hill^ above the 
way that led from the F<Hrumtowyrd0 the Circus.^ 

Near the Palatme Hill, also, was the Temple of 

Julius Csesar, and the market for skives. || Thns, 

' on the very spot where one man was denied to 

: the rank of a god, diousan<ls were sold like brutes. 

Yes, even here, on the very sml of freedom, and 



* Festus, cited in the work Del Foro Romano, p. 83. 

f hivy, lib. i. cap. 5. 

X Dion. Hal. lib. i. p. 25. Plutarch's Life of Romiilas. 
The place in which it was situated was called Germans, whj<^ 
was corrupted into Cermano. 

II Seneca in Sapient, cap. 13. , 
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paeed thera to ule, ami ioquirad (a what ooiiirtfy 
tbej bekmged. Being told thegr were ^' Ax^es" 
•«^<^ Meant for AngeU T lie oxdaimed s << iUnd 
firom what TioTiace?' They infono^d l»ia from 
^Daira.'*'^ ^'DMxal Sftvad fixim the wrath of 
God!'' qaottlated tha dal^fated Bidiqp, ^^AiA 
«h«k ia the natna of the King of thut oonntfy?* 
They told him it was «'Alk,"(£Ua.) '< SiogAQa* 
Injidi !" oxididmed Gr^ory^ in a tiaiwfpc^rt-*^^^ and 
aaaTed by these coinetdeiioes^ which seeped, to him 
so bsppy*" ho would h«?as^oiit&Ncthwitjh to<x)Or 
Tart tli^ firitisb» had not bis flo<^ aiooi^ whom 
ha was »trei|iely popidar, ipterpo^ sod be< 
aoi^ht him i¥:A to trust his persoAamoDgsuchsoe^ 
ymg^ Bot though frightened out of the de^ 
hiins^ fiftoir his el^ation to ths paps! throne he 
d a »pa t dtod 3t. AjogMStinebi with fc^rty other nonbt 

to preach the gospel in Britain. 

But wa have wandered far from the Rosaan Fo- 
rum, I hdU^ve I left jou at the Temple of Julius 
Cs^fW^ This bafldingy which was erected ahoTs 
tl^ spot on which his fao4y was bum^if ^ which 
at all period^ afforded an inviolable sanetusiy for 
c rwin ab^ isstggwsfd ta have, stood on th& western 
sid^ of the Forum. S^iatca^dfromitbytheFtceis 
%kimm^i^mmi0S04tohBy^ stood th(& 6a^l<^ JuUs, 
which is m^ppofifii to have been built by Julias 
Caesar himself and is tmppoi&l to have occupied 
the north-western comer of the Forum ; and eo Ae 

* A4UtrictiiiNortliuao|)9rlan4 
f DiQD% lib* )(l?u. p» ^^5, 
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W9tf^f^0ed file of wfaMi tfab Cbweh of & Ifwk 

della Consolazione at present stands. ^ 

On the north side •f the Fotum yfNm Ae Tettple 
of Saturn, or the Pablic Treasiirj^ of wUoh Pon»* 
pey carried away the key wheli he fled from the 
city, and CJsnsar broke open the doors as eoon as 
he anived at it4 Infhmtof il wastbogiUedco- 
liilluij the MiMi^uimm Amtumi f on trhioh die di^ 
tanoes i)i tha great Rotamn roads were marked in 
miles^ This mileHrtone^ if I Hmeadber rights was 
fint p}aoed there by Aiqpittas ; btt one of llie 
Qraoohi had the Meta of propoiing Ab node of 
ttittasnreBienti 

Near this stood die Triumphal Areh of Tiberini, 
orected in honoat of that tmpikr^T, iidt cons^caee 
of the glorious recohrery of the V ariaii EaglM^ and 
the great rietories obtained in Germany, by 0«p- 
masdox»B9 umhr kli oMtpieeSft eltliongh he wis h]»' 
salf all the while in Rome. A mighty eeqr Way of 
gaining glory this I 

On t^ skie of the Forum, near the Ionic porw 
tico^ called the Temple of Fwtune^ was also the 
Scuola XanAoy which sounding name meant no- 
thing more than the station of the Public Nota- 
ries* It was so called, as the inscription found 
here proves, from Xanthus, the name of one of its 



,^Mfcii^i*«»fc«i«— > ^«i tit >. M rf>a > t» 



i*.fc<i 



• Vide Bignor Nibby Del Foro RomABo, p. 34, 98, At. 
t Tacitus (Hist lib. i.) mentions that it itood before the 
TeaipletifSetiinit 
} Vide Tadiun Ann. lib. ii. 
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founders, and consisted of tluree Tabemd, inr Ro- 
man shops. 

The Church of Santa Martina and St; Luke, at 
the north-eastern comer of the Forum, is, not on 
therery be^t authority, (that of an inscription 
found near it^) said to stand on the site of the Se^ 
tretarimn Senatu^ where the writings of the Senate 
were kept« But we hear of no such building in Ro- 
man days, nor is it very clear what writings those 
were. * By the vulgar this church isr cdled the 
Temple of Mars^ widi more appearance of reason; 
for die beautiful Temple of Mars tlie'Av^ger, 
erected by Augustus, formed the prifidpal build- 
ing of his small but magnificent Forum, which cer- 
tainly lay beiund thb church, if it did not occupy 
itasite ; and the place bears th^ imme of Mi^orio 
^o^^is day* f It- has been shrewdly suspected, not 
•only that the Church of Santa Maftl^a has usurp- 
*cd the place of the temple of Mars, but that the 
saint herself is no other than the bWstering god in 
pet(icb(ats ;^:t:- and the inscripition on the church 
sidems to countenance the suspicion. 



* We find it recorded at an early period of the Republic, 
that the decrees ot the Senate were always to be broi^tto 
t6e Temple of Ceres. Livy^ lib. iii. cap. 55. 

f Sd^oes the colossal statue of a river god, which used to 
stand here, hnd was the vehicle of the answers to the sallies of 
Pasquin's sarcastic wit. It is now in the court of the Museum 
of the Capitol. 

t In the same way, a church In another part of Rome, built 
on the ruins of a Temple of Apollo^ . h iMmfA to a certain 
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Next dopr to Santa Martina, is the Church of 
Sit. Adrian, not the deified emperor of that name, 
though he had a temple somewhere hereabouts, 
but Pope Saint Adrian the First. For my part, 
conceivuig it quite as reasonable to buikl temples 
to emperors as to popes, I should have just as 
nmcb reverence for the one as for the other ; but 
it is a mu si ng . to see the worship formerly paid, 
perhaps on this very spot, to a Pagan Emperor, 
transferred to a Christian Pontiff. The idolatry 
the some, and, as it happens, even in name un* 
chpnged. 

The antiquaries will have this church to be the 
identical Baalica of Paulus ^milius, for no earth- 
ly reason but because it has an <M brick wall, and 
had gates of ancient hromse; ajs if the wall and 
the.gates xnight not have belonged to any other of 
the various buildings which stood on the east side 
<rf the Forum. I should be glad to know where is 
the probability that the Basilica of: Paulus JEmi- 
lius has stood out all the conflagrations, bat- 
tlings, and destructions, that have taken place here 
since his time; or if it did, that this paltry old 
Wall formed a part of that splendid structure ?* 



Si^ ApoUonarit, who is conjectured to be no olhcr tbaothe Ptf^ 
gan God, converted Into a Christian sunt. S^ Veranlca is 
suspected to be a canonized handkerchief, or the true image of 
the face of our Saviour impressed on the cloth with which it 
wag covered ; — a catholic, not a scriptural miracle. 

* Plutarc^ in his life of Paulus ^miltus, calls it one of the 
most superb e^ces of the city. 
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W4 fiod it rtcorded in Tftdtn^* lliat Mkreitt 
pidiis applied for leaye to repaif the BasiliGa of 
Piaulm jEmiliiM ; buttliis was Icmg before the fire 
of Rome, whick totally destroyed tibree (pmrters of 
the city, and the subsequent battles^ in the times 
of Vitellins and Vespasian^ in the CapiU^ and Fo^- 
nun. It is indeed true) that a Bos^Koa JBMtlto 
pears on a fragment of the Idbnography of Rome; 
therefore there was such a bqildii^ in the rtign of 
£epL Serarus ; bat we have every reasen to oon*- 
dude^ that^ like every oAev rapnblicaa eteetioa, k 
had been rebuilt In front of it there is a pcHiti* 
c6» inscribed LibertatiS4 

On this side of the Roihan Fonun (titke east) 
thttre are no othev remains which even antiqoariaa 
eredulity can assign to Roman times. TheTempH 
uSEdicola, Altaic or Image, of Venus Qoadna, for 
antiquaries have never, aetded whidh Ae possess- 
ed^.f stood nearly at the south^^east •^tremity of 
the Fonun. Here, too, must have been the tribu- 
nal of Appiu% for it is related that Virginius snatdi- 
ed a knife from a shop4»oard dose by, and that the 
Uofortilnate Viiginia fell beneath his nmrderous 
blow, at the base of the statue of the goddess* 

In this vicinity, forming the limits of the Forum 
to the south, was the sacred area and altar of Vul- 
caUy consecrated to that god even from the days 
of Romulus, who himsdf dedicated within its 



* Tacitut, Ann. lib. iii. cap. 73. 

f According to Livy, lib. ix. cap. 4S. it would seem to bave 
been a Temple. 
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botmdS) the trhunpfaid car nf bmnze, Ae wpcSl of 
Catneriani) opon wluch he plated his own statue 
crowned by Vietory. ^ It was here that, accord* 
ing to some accounts, from the midst of the 9^ 
sembled Senatom, Romnlns was snatched from 
earth to heaten^f Here grew the sacred lotos, 
(dahted by his own hand, and the coeval cypress, 
which never witiiered till Rome mourned the ty* 
tBxmy of Nero4 It was here that during two days 
blood rained down from heaven ; and here stood 
the little bronze temple of Concord. || 

Along the whole line of the south side of the 
FVMrum, not a single vestige now remidns of any 
building, ancient or modern, eitcepting the three 
beantiM tohunns of the Coknitium beneath th^ 
Palatine, of which I have already spoken. 

At the south-east comer of the Forum, exactly 
virithin the fine of the Temple of Antoninus and 
Faustina, once stood Ihe Arch <^ F^bius the Cen* 
sor, erected in honour of his victory over the Al- 
Ibbroges, f of whidi not a trace remains. 



« ffatnreii, Lifs aTBowiihifl. 

f Plotareh. But Plutarch himielf, Lifji 19). L ««p« is» uid 
most writers^ relate that it happened at a place north of Rome^ 
called the Goat's Marsh. 

% win. Lib. xvi. cap, 44. 

11 Dedicated by C FlaTiua. hUy, lib. ix. cap. S4. 

§ I need scareelj observe, that they were a people of coiist- 
denible importance in Gaul, frequently mentioned by Cssar, 
and the same who were afterwards concerned in the conspiracy 
cTCitiline. 
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Beneath this vanished arch the Via Sacra f en- 
tered the Forum^ and the antiquaries havmg got 
it from thence through the existing arch of Sep- 
timius Severusy tell us it then turned to the left, 
but how to get it up the Capitoline Hill to the 
Temple of Jupiter Optimus Maximus, they are 
wholly at a loss* Now, since the whole face of 
the lull has evidently tumbled down, I think it is 
no great wonder that the road has disappeared. 
Howeyer, for want of a better place^ some of them 
conceived that it mm|t have passed betiReen the 
porticos of the Temples of Fortune and Ju^ter 
Tonans, which we at right angles with, and a "v&y 
few feet distant from, each other. A recent, ex- 
cavation here having brought to ligj^t a pav^anest 
of large round stones between tl^fr^two^ l^ jj ^^ 
the proposition that this is the real Yla Saci:;a is 
triumphantly mainUuped by one jjwrty. of ^antugia- 
ries, whilst it is contemptuously sne^ed at ^jSD- 
other. I have nothing to do with their, squab- 
bles, but common sense seems to rebel against the 
possibility of four horses abreast being squeezed 
into such a narrow space ;— to say nothing of the 
forty elephants, which, in Caesar^s Gallic irinmpfa, 
surrounded him on the right and the left, beiar- 

• The Via Sacra wa« a prolongation of the Via Triumpha- 
ItB^ which terminated near the arch of Constantine, where the 
Via Sacra commence. The proj;res8 of a triumph must not 
hare been confined to this triumphal way, because the diariot 
of Cmsar, in his proudest triumph, broke down in the Velar 
brum, (Suet. Caes. 37), through which the Via Sacra is not sup: 
posed to hare passed. 
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ing ligliled flambeaux, in his aseent to the Capiud.* 
While we were discussii^ the point, and stretch-* 
ing our necks over the hole, it occurred to methat 
a coachman was a much better judge of the prao* 
ticability of the passage, than all the antiquaries 
in theworid; and seeing an English brother of 
the whip, whom we knew, driving his tilbury, den* 
net, or some such vehicle, up and down the ave- 
nue of tPMS in the Forum, which ke called the Via 
Sacra, we agreed to refer the question to him. 
He could not at first be made to understand or 
believe, that the Romans drove their four-in-hand, 
four-a-breast: however, it made no di£fecence in 
his decision. 

^' Thai a oroad l'* lie exclaimed ; << why. Lord 
l^p you, I would hot engage to drive a wheeU 
barrow tandem along it. . Four-»a«>breast, indeed I 
— ^I'll bet you what you please you don't even 
drive a pair. Tite tiling's inq>ossible l--^Why, 
dosft you see it would smash my tHbury J" And 
away drove the dimdy, laughing at us, as well he 
might, for a parcel of simpletons, for proposing 
sudi a question; and convinced in his own mind 
that the Romans were little better, if they really 
drove four-a-breast, as we pretended. 

That the Via Sacra did ascend f to the summit of 

• Suet, Cbm. 87. 

f The right of ssceDding to the Capitol in a carriage was 
Dot confined to those ivho received the honours of a triumph. 
It was enjoyed by the priesf s, the vestal virgins, and the statues 
of the godf. It was conferred on the infamous Agrippina. 
Tadt. lib. xn. cap» 4S. . 
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tbe Capitol^ is» however^ m matter of huloricii fibrt 
akhongh neither our friend the dandyv nor Any of 
the antiquaries^ nor yet our oWn wise heads^ could 
•etde how. It is also oertain^ that it wound round 
thb site of the hill, and indeed no other is acoes^ 
sible^ except for foot passengers. I cannot myself 
aee why it wif^t not have gone where the road for 
carriages now goes, behind the Temple of Con* 
col^ (I mean Fortune,) whith is a y^ gende 
ascent However^ it is a point not easily setded. 
Three roads or streets e&tended from the west 
ttde of the Forum towards the Tibcr^ the FHi 
NoiHi^ the Victa TIkscu^v aod the Fieus Jwgfeaiw* * 
The Via Nova, probably so called because inade 
lifter the draining of the FdabhM^ lay along the 
base of the Palatine, and with it the present road 
from the Church of 6. Toto to Si Anastasb is 
supposed nearly to corresponds The Fifcat Tkscn^ 
so called from the Etruscans who setded is this 
Valley in the days of Torquin, f led from aboat the 
centre of this side of the Forum to the Grons 
Maximus.:!: It was called TWorittf in later tioyss. | 
In it was the statue of the £truscim Deity Ver- 



!*«■«■ ' ■ > I 1 1 I • « i i< m I 1 I 1 1 ***i*^«>*— ■****» 



* Tbeie three roads are frequently mentioned by Lity and 
Tbdtusy and are enumerated by Rufus and Victor^ in their 
account of the Fourteen Regions of Rome. 

f Liyy, lib. ii. cap. 9. TacitoSy Ann. lib. it. cap. 6& 

% Livy» lih» ii« cap. 14. 

II Horace does not ^re the inhabitants of this strset a leiy 
high character* After describiag the inuki&iiousfishmiigeit, 
frulterars and perfumere that ^eie eongr^gated b^rs^ ht s^> 
<' Ac Tusci turba impia vici.'* Lib. ii. Sat S. 
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tuBUMW- At ibe Qoctb-wesitara comer of tb^ Fo*- 
nuo> at ih^ bfise qf the CapitaUm Hill» wa» tbe 
VUsmJ^tmrnk «o QaUed» o^oorcUxig to sage a»» 
tlMNr% from tbe altar of Juno Jkjqm^ the goddoM 
mho joiMd her favoored |ipUoweir« in the ycdce of 
h9fy roatriroopy* Tfaw ricitf JtvoriMftia ^oppoacd 
to have begiva iiea% where the Church of S« Mih 
via delta CoBSQUsiioiie now atends^ and to have 
eii(kd«wit i» qoi- ^mody aettled where. 

Of eoursa^ there eaa be no yestige of the nn^ 
«Diorahle Giitf of Curthi^ which opened^ aa we are 
told> in the omtre of the Forunit becewe it doved 
Wpm him. J!^ lew irtti y there was, called the 
JUl)^ of Cnrtin% even in die days of die ikfieror 
Qatbfts became he w^a kiUed di^e; * tmd into 
l^a hdie all ranka of the people nsed ta throw a 
pieitm of money every year» as a sacrifice to Idhe 
inCmtf goda £»r the health of Augustus, t S«t 
tbift mnst have rdaled to Curliii^ the 6abino» Jfifm 
elnek &st in a vnmp in the Foi?ni%): and wha 
wea by aooie supposed to be {dentieel with the 
aotfTinonelaled Cinrthi^ and by others to be^a duih 
tinol person : bul as this was a disputed point in 
the days of Livy, we need not pretend to settle it 
now. 

Besides this lake of Curtius and the Lake of 

Satiirna» there was a Lake of Servilius ; but mr 

— " ■ — — ■ — 

• T«i»lm^ Hiit Uk i. 

f SiMl. Augiift. rr. Angsmiw titsd t» beg an alioi of |he 
people on one day in erery year, at a propitiatios. to the isfefw 
nal Deities. 

t Vide iify)iibiL»aa4PlatArcii, Life efRoaMdiii. 
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deed, what widi the hikes,' tlie gidfi^ die groves, 
die Gftvesy the fig-trees, lotos, and cypress, which 
we hear of in the Roman Forum, — one would 
knagine it a romantic solitude, instead of a place 
crowded, bs it was, with temi^es and tnbanes, ai- 
lanaad statues, baSfiese and rostra, diopsaBd ex- 
changes,* triumphal arches 'and senate-honses. 

There is, indeed, no end to the emdaUs of the 
Forum. For besides all the buildings I ha^e al- 
ready enumerated, and the still greater number I 
have not,— 4he Pila HotreHi, on whidi die spoils 
of the Curia^ were heaped — ^the rostral column to 
Caius Dufllius, the first Roman who ever gained 
a naval victory, — all the puUic- tribunals, — the 
statue of H(Mratiu8 Codes, ^die three Fates^ f of 
Castor and Pollux, | — the equesttian statues (rf* 
Qelia, of Domitian, and fifty mc»^— die Tenq)le 
ci Apollo^ n the Temple of Augustus, of Yeq>a- 
sian, and of Hadrian, — ^the BasHica Opinda and 
Sempronia, — temples, in short, widiout- number, 
and basilicas widiout end — stood somewhere in 
ibe Forum. Nay, the antiquaries bdi^re (for 
what, in some cases,^ will they not belieive, and in 



* The Forum was surrounded with shops, chiefly of baokers, 
fArgentarue TabertuBJ and with porticos. * It is also said to 
have had two Jan! or Exchanges, simitar to the arch of 'Janns 
Quadrifrontis. 

t Procopius speaks of them as late as.thejSth csntaiy. 
% Hicgr stood before the Teoople of Ju^Hter Tonanib Piiaj* 
Itfo. xxxiv. cap. 8. : . 

[| Mentioned by Plutarch. 

. * Li?jr,-]ilK. XH. cap. S7. and Xnjah capi.xL 
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odM»8 will they not dmibt ?) thai lU die base df'the 
P^atine Hall ak»e, stood the Curia, the Comitium» 
the Basilica Poraa, the Gneoostasis* die Temple 
of Romskis, the Temple of* Castor and Pollux, 
the Temple of Vesta, with the House of the Ves- 
tal Virgins, and the Saered Groire, and the Lake 
of Jutuma,— -all these, and more than I can at this 
moment recollect, in one litde comer of the Fo* 
rum I 

To recapitulate all the buildings which are said, 
even on good authority, to bafe been contained 
within it,«-«aince it surpasses the limits of human 
eom pr eh e nsi o ii toeaoeeive where they found room, 
^Hvould <mty be fruitlesdy to exhaust your pa* 
tieaee^ which I must already have seiierely tried. 
One coacluaion, however, comm<Hi sense dictates 
—either that these buildings never did stand here 
at the sttne.time, or that the limits of the Forum 
nuisl have been very conidderably greater than 
those at present ascribed to it. 

. But we:must not only find space for the build- 
ii^^ but for the people. The whole Roman po- 
pulace seem at times to have been convened here. 
Here they assembled^ for- the election of inferior 
priests and magistrates, for the hearing of causes, 
the trial of accused citizens, and the attendance 
on popular harangues. It was here, when Scipio 
was accused by the country he had saved, that, 
for all reply, he turned towards the Capitol, and 
called upon his fellow-citizens to follow him to 
the Temple of Jupiter, " the best and greatest," 
there to return thanks to the immortal gods, 



7 
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und«r wluMe aufpioe* l*» ^A^ Uw 

of tiM* very d«y. «««3n*'^^ T*****!? Nivi^ 



It was here, intii»Q» c^"***^ ^ v 



they beset tloA do«wa of <*« §©», J**** ooi 

at the election of opposing **°<**dr!^"*«W!L! «^ 
ing of conteated Umtb i^J ^^^^ ^b**^ 
fight} itwa»the,freqiwat^««ti^^J!2«««»d .^S^ 
poiMaar commotiaiu, wo«W»a, ^ . J^^U^ tT^, k> 

In tha tiiaw of the Re|Ha4i^ i5f°^**«fcS^ 
tors were axbihited hca» to tlt^, >^^***»c# -j_». 





at fVineral game* : and otx^^Ueotl «-- -^ 

pose that no small portion of tij^ ^' ^* ***JNte^ 

latlon of Rome ma assembled to w^*"*"^'*^ P«to^ 
deUghted in so m«di. Ho^v ^^ * '9^«*» 




cumscribed, such boildings stood teP 

were acted, it is impossiWe fer ui to *"* 
Bot I mi^t have doos^ *Wwu tf **^'''**®' 
unconscionable long letter. Idoas^**^ ****« 

not nearly so tiresome as the mitianZS! ^ * •^ 
you wiU find it difiioBlt to befeS^^' ^^ *hi« 



■«ii I i«i 



A^eo, 



♦ Livy, Dec. fr. fib. xxxnR. 
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CORUMS Of THE £MP£BOBS» AN0 THfilB REMAINS. 
---^FORUM OF JUtlUB CiESAR, OF AUQt78TU8» AHD 
OF NXRVA^ OR ]H>MITIA2r«— >>FORUA| AKl> TRIUM- 
PHAL COLUMN OF TRAJAK«*^yRSPA«lAN'8 FORUM 
OF P£ACaS.-^FORUM OFvANTOKlNUa PiUB^— TRIUM- 
PHAL COLUMN OF MARCUS AURXLIUB«--HI[teMrUE 
OR BASILICA OF ANTONINUS PIUS. 

F&oM the Roman Fonun, we must now turn to 
the Forwis of the Emperors, which were chieflj 
situated to the east of i^ and seem to have formed 
a flOFt of cham cpmmmiicatiDg with each other. 
Tbe Churdi of St. Adrian is called in tribusforiSf 
from the Roman Forums and the Forums of CW- 
sar and of Ai]giistiis» of which it forms the con- 
necting pwit From the title it bears, it would 
appear that at the time this old church was built, 
the sites of all the three Forums must have been 
open and apparent, although those of the two Em- 
perors are now built up with streets imd houses, 
and are no longer distinguishable. The Forum 
of CsBsar extended from the point where this 
churdi now stands to the south, behind the tem- 
ple of Antoninus, and Faustina, to the church of 
S. S. Cosmo and Damiano— or the Teriiple of Ro- 

VOL. I. Y 
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mulus and Reiniis<^and in the court of that con- 
vent are still to be seen some massy walls^ said to 
have formed a part of it, which are the sole ves- 
tiges of its former magnificence. The gromid a- 
lone for the Forum of Ceesar cost one hundred 
millions of sesterces, about eight hundred thou- 
sand pounds. * 

The Forum of Augustus— or the Forum of 
Marsy as it was caUed from the splendid temple 
he erected in it to the avenging God of War f-^ 
was immediately behind the spot which the Church 
of S^. Martina and S. Luca now occupies, and 
must have been at the very base, if not upon the 
Capitoline Hill. It is described by Pliny as one 
of the most striking places in the city, and it was 
restored to even more than its original sfrieodour 
by Hadrian. % Augustus adorned its porticos with 
the statues of all the Latin and Roman Kings, 
and of the Heroes and Dictators of the Hqmblic 
«— beginning with Eneas and ending with himself. 
There are now no remains of it, except some 
fragments of walls said to have belonged to the 
TiAenkB, or shcfps^ or porticos which encircled 
this, as well as every o^er Forum ; and which, 
(though not worth looking at,) are to be seen 
behind the church, in the dirtiest court I ever was 
in. Really an antiquary, or rather an antiquity 
hunter at Rome, ought to have no olfactory nerves. 

The ruin called the Temple of Peace, whether 
or not its claims to that title be allowed, must be 

• Suetonius. J. Caes. 26. f Mars Ultor, 

"j: Spartian. in Vit. Hadriani. 



considered as fixing the site of Vespasian's Forum 
of Peace; simply for this reason, that if we denj 
the said Forum a place here, where else shall we 
find room for it on the Via Sacra, on which we 
know that it stood ? Therefore^ even if we must 
assign the building in question to a fiir later age^ 
we most still belieye it to have been built in, oc 
on, the Forum of Peace. 

Behind it, and probably communicating both 
with it and with the Forum of Julius Caesar, was 

THE FORUM OF NERVA, 

some beautiful remains of which are still to be seen 
at the Areo d^ PoMkanU They consist of three 
fluted Corinthian columns^ and one pilaster of Pa^ 
rian marble, fifty feet in height, and of the grand- 
est and most perfect s^le of architecture* They 
are supposed to have formed part of the beautiful 
Temple of NerYa,-*-for ev^ry Emperor became a 
god, as a matter of course, * and consequently 
had a temple. Nerva's temple was built and de* 
dicnted by Tngan, who also enlarged the Forum; 
so that it was the work of three Emperors— or 
Gods ; for it was originally begun by Domitian, f 
continued by Nerya, whode name it bore, and fi- 
nidbed by Trajan. % 

* Vsspaiiaii once homprously obienred when he wm tick^ 
'* that he felt himself banning to become a God." Suet. 
Vesp. 23. 

t Sueton. Domit. 5. 

i It was sometimes called Fonim Transitorium, because 
from its central situation^ it was frequently a passage between 
the other Forums. Lamprid. in Alex. 28. 

y2 
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llitse noMe remaiiis perfectly accord with tbat 
grand mj^ of ardnCectfiire whidi retired utid^r 
l>8Jaii'ft reign, tnd wkidi w»6 innor^spettSaferior 
to thftt of the Angmtan age. They wer« Ibrmerly 
mndi more considerdble^ but they were -tbtdten 
down, laid carried a-^ay by Pftnl V. (wh6 is erm 
aecnaed ^ hatikig pnrioiAed sevi^ oriiillittB9)iB 
order to ornament his hideotts FobtfiBia' 'PaDliaa 
on Monte Montorio^ wbtre no fauitan ^-^toi 
How trace their perfecCkm of beauty. But'il is 
most true, that what the Goths spar^, the Popes 
destroyed. 

Wmkelmaii observes, diat this porti<KH with the 
exception of some of the rains of Plihnyn^ ithr^ 
lEdmost a solitary im^tanoe of the use of die Gredftft 
border, (the meahdres, so common on andefit 
Tases,) as an omatiient df Ihe roof or ceSlBfg. 

The majestic ooluiMfts dP dds edifioe wldeh sdH 
remain, are flanked by a Idffy watt, cdmp6Bei of 
large masses of Tibittttfie stone, joined together 
without cement, stqpposed to have originally been 
a part of the bouhdary wall of the Fomm, «&d 
now surmounted by the tower of the adjomifig 
convent. 

A waU of precisely At same constnictiott is stifl 
to be seen in that part of thSi Forunl which Wv 
built by Domitian, in the ruin called the Temple 
of Minerva, a goddess who iras th^ ol^ect of that 
Emperor's constant and devoted idolatry. * This 
building consists of two marble CorintMan columns 

• Vide Snctonlus, toormit. $ — 15. 
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in fr^t Qf diift wall» more tftw half kosiedrbenealh 
the HBWMtt^ suppQftiog a fin^ie tiol^ly scplptused 
with figures embleiDatkal of the arts of Pallas $ and 
m the oeDtre of the pei^GM^ and highly onuunmtal 
mtaUatai^ staiuls the i«lieiira of the Goddess her- 
sel£ The massive wall behind, ike columna haa 
been broken into, to form a little dark dirty shop ; 
and a cooper now works at his trade beneath the 
protection of the Goddeaa of Arts. Yeit atil^ 
th<wgfr^ha standi, tha-e to. Mm it as her owb» it 
is no! aUnwed to be her temple^ nor indeed any 
temple at aU. 

^*£ihasnacanstitii«ailpart<rf&teixq[)le^" say the 
wUqnaries. « Where: are the ai^ watts of tibe 
CeUa? WJierck the P<HrticQ? Hieae columns do net 
fonAWQ. l^y are merely intended to embe^isb 
soQie.pai!tkwlar part ^ tlue Founm-n-perh^ps the 
<^^^^ iwhags the ewteaiifie. Tbeiwallbehind ia 
ei^^aptly tbe bwndmry w^of the Foiton» the same 
^sv^ff^^itthe Jropd^J^gMtoii/ and as it was be* 
gmhy Dmiitia% and con^Qcnited by hdm toPallas, 
iime is i)o 4i|&eu^ in aooounting f<%r h^ fi^re^ 
mA for tb^ eooblematioal piu^s. upom the &fm^'* 

Whatever the buildii^ mi^y be,, the sciilpture of 
ih^ friea^ the whole entid^lature, ai^ thf^ eolnnmfi^ 
9X^ tmntiful They Are perhaps toa beautiful^ <w 
at least top beaiitifikd; and in^ a atjtte ?athw tw 
florid for tru^ tastei but the oniiiment$>are sibriotly 
correct a^d ai^ropriate ; the only &oU is, that 
they are in excess. 

Critics consider this profusion of embellisiimeiit 
ta he the distinguishrng feature in the w<Mrks of 
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JDoooitaaii's reign. Under Trajan the arts regained 
their original purity, simfdidty, vaxi grandeur ; and 
this true greatness of style characterizes eyery 
building of his erection, as we have already seen 
in the remains of the Ten^le <^ Nenra, and may 
still ferther observe in 

THE FORUM OF TRAJAN, 

whither I shall now conduct you. 

It is situated still more to the eastward, and is at 
the base of the Quirinal Hill, a part of which was 
cut down to form a level for it, as the inscription on 
the triumphal column records. That magnMcent 
cohimn has given the name of Piazza Trajana to 
the place in which it stands* But the modem Piazza 
comprises only a small part of the ancient Fimim of 
Trajan, which extended beyond it in every direc* 
tion, and now lies buried beteath thei mean hoases 
and streets of the modem city. The centre of the 
Piazza Trajana, around the base of die Triamphal 
Column, has^ however, been excavated down to the 
level of the ancient pavemait by the French; and 
the wonders they brought to light, even by open- 
ing this small part of it, make one regret still more 
deeply that they did not continue their labours tiU 
ihey had restored it to its former bounds ; but this 
never could have been their intention, for they 
walled in the space they cleared ; a pretty con- 
vincing proof that they d^d not mean to enlarge it 
And yet, the treasures of antiquity they might 
reasonably e:i^ect to have found, would probably 
have more than com^nsated, even in a pecuniary 
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wlMMe ffliigtPiice k foigottai, and tke sob- 
misnoB of cmqpMved luitioBs whose aames liave 
laog ainct ^midied fcom thft cartk 

▲a ezlnmeljr me fidden ai^dal of tke ag^ of 
Tnyea been oa its reTose this Fonuu Vanoos 
ikscii|itiops of it have been giTW by vmaeot au- 
thors^ far which po(»r iadefed will be my sabeti^ 
tele; tUI can promise you is, that if amie be !»& 
Isamed, it shall also be less long. 

Of all the Fonuas of AacioBt Rome^ this was 
eepfcssedly the most magniffawnt It was boik 
by ApoUodoraSy that eeMbnted Qtmk architect^ 
a^om Hadmm aftorwaids pat to d^atk fixr orkip 
eising bis pJaa of the Temple of Veeos and Boiae. 

Evefy amaent Forma had at least oae Temple 
lor the pasposes of Teligi<»^ oae BasiUca Soit the 
adauaasiratioii of pnblio jastioe, aad oae Portico 
jar the traasaitioa of bnsine»». It doss not i^^>ear 
that the Fonmi of Tngan^ or of any- other of the 
Emperon^ had more; the R<»iian Formn akme 
had several of each* 

Unlike the generality of Fovams, however, whidi 
wove sammoded by ffae bnildings, while the mid- 
dle was left open, as oar squares and market-places 
are boilt now«*i>4he Foram of Trajan had its bnild- 
v^p in the oentre^ and a wide <^>en qiace was left 
aroand thtta ; the whole was enelosed with a lofly 
wall, and with aroades. 

The entrance * which was at its most southern 



* The entrance it supposed to have been nearly at the spot 
now oceopied by the little ehuich of Saata |f aria, in ^uppo 
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extramity^ passed under tho Tgiwnphal Ardi off 
Trajan ; * at the fintbar caEtramifgr stood tbe Tem-> 
pk of Tn^an» with the Triunqphal CobuBninfmit 
of it; and in the canti^ the JBoiOiom U^ria^ tho 
I»rinc^>al bttildiag it eontainedy and one of the most 
splendid and baulifiil which even that age of tasie 
and ■aagmfieenoft contd boa^t 

Its length lay from east to west» across the. 
breadth oS the piescnt pia^ia, and it is supposed 
to haife extended beyond it. The ei|tranee« were 
not, as iiQal» at the endf . bnt at the. sUe; a variatioB 
whidiwaa probably dictated by local convenienee. 
The steps Aat once led up to it 9iay stW be traoed»t 
and tNrdwi fiagmsnls of the «oUd Gkilh Aftika. 
marU^ of whidi they were composed, are aCiU 
strewed around* 

Thia Basilica consisted of three naTes. Thatin> 
theeenire was suppoeled Iqr columns of /^msfiiia- 
aeito maxUe^ and the two side ones by columns of 



Cvleo, whieh ftsikh a litde bsyoBd the limits of the present 
Flmft 1>|jasa» swil to Ihs touth ofh; 

* Hie issM snph fiem wfaichs it is ^esersl^ iii|ppi9ffd, the 
beaotiful oolttmot and baati relie?! were tors, which now adorn 
the Arch of Constantine. If we may believe Caniodorus and 
tome other old writers, however, the Triumphal Arch, and the 
wlMk Fdroaii of AigaB» weie ttandlng in pcriect integriiy, k>i^ 
a(^ ih^ eraciioa <^ 4m A#ch of Conitantine ; and in this fsis^ 
the fine sculptnce we now admire upon the latter nuit have 
been the plunder of tome arch erected to Trajan in the pro- 
rinces ; for it is not probable that there was ever more than 
one at Rome, even to this *< best of Emperora." 

t Near that end of the present J^axza (the southeni)) the 
most rene^ fropi t^ Triumphal Column. 
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lack oriratal granite, with bases and capitals of 
arian marble. It is amidst their ruins that we 
9w stand, and at oat fiset are fragments of the 
roken shafts of the Pavonazzettik colnmns. The 
lattered slabs of the same marble^ and of GuUh 
nOcOi, which here and there cover the groond^ 
ice formed the richly vari^ated pavement of this- 
)lendid Basilica. 

The BibUoiheca Ulpia, that celebrated library, 
laced here by Trajan, * and afterwards removed 
> the Baths (rf* Diocletian, f was contained in two 
ings, or buildings, attached to the Temple of 
Vajan, which was situated behind (or on the north 
de of) the Triumphal Pillar. Its pcHiico was 
»rmed of eight immense columm of oriental gra» 
Lte. We measured one of the massive fragm^its 
f these which were lying about, ' and fimnd it six 
iet in diameter ; it must dierefin^e have be^ about 
sventy-two in height. Some broken masses of a 
omice and pediment of white marble, of exquisite 
rorkmanship, which from their proportjbus sessat 
3 have belonged to the Temple, were pled up 
ound the wall of the excavation. They woald be 
nvaluable models to artists. 

An inscription was found in the late excavation, 
^hich is still preserved here^ from which it appears 
hat the column was not erected till a year after 
he rest of the Forum. On the front, or south 
ide of the column, was a CcaxBdeumy or open court, 
inclosed by a double colonnade. 

♦ Gell. lib. xi. c. 17. t Vopisc ProK 2. 
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But my feeble clescriptioii can scarcely give the 
faintest idea of ihe unparalleled splendour of this 
Forum* Besides the famous Equestrian statue of 
TVajan, in bronze^ whidi excited the envy and ad- 
miration of Constantine — ^who^ on viewing it, ut* 
tered ihe vain wish ** that he had such a horsey" 
and was told in retuxn, ** that he must first build 
him such » stable ;'' * it was crowded with statues 
of marble^ of bronze, and of ivory; of. the great 
and the learned ; of heroes and of gods. 

It ca&9 however, still boast of its proudest or* 
nameat,— the Triumphal Column of Trqan, f the 
finest in the world. You ascend by an easy wind* 
ing staircase of 186 stops of solid Parian marble, 
lighted by loop-holes that are scarcely distinguish- 
able firom widiout, to the summit of this ncble 
Triumphal Pillar, where you find yourself just at 
the toe of St Peter, whose bronze statue Sixtus V. 
elevated to this somewhat ludicrous post* The 
head cS the colossal bronze statue of Trajan, which 
anciently crowned it, was still to be seen in the 
16th century, though it has now disappeared. 
From the top of the column you may see the re- 
mains, by courtesy called the Baths of Paulu^ 



* Ammian. Marcellin. Hist. lib. xn, 

\ It is 128 modem Roman feet, and 144 ancient Roman 
feet in height. Venud (vol. L p. 104,) gives the modern mea- 
surement Eutropius (lib. viii. c 5,) gives the ancient. The en- 
tire shaft of the column is composed of 23 blocks of Grecian 
marble only. The base and the pedestal have nine blocks, the 
ca^al one> and the bassflMat of the statue one, making 34 
blocks of marble in all. 
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^mmliiTBj aklioogk tkeie is not tho Iftaot voajoii to 
hdieve he e^er bult vosf baths, at all ; and tbeae 
waUs are evidently nothiagmosethaaapactjaf ike 
corridor oc areade that enciroleci this Bcaupi^ and 
here formed its eaftem houadacj* At a conre? 
spending distanffe ficom the oobaii% oa tihe <4Vk>v 
site side» nmiilM' Testisees w^rafiand ^TiitfV;V soaie 
old.honsesy vhich hadapparentijiiinRBed ila weatit 
em qnffilosiire» 

The renaiii^ of Trajaa icere ^tomhad ekb^ aft 
the base^ or at the sunieit of ^ Trimnphal Co- 
I1111UI9 for aathoiitiea dIGbr qn that point, theoigh 
it seeiBs oiost pjoohahk.that it.was tha.foiti^ 
Init the golden um that oontaiaed his. ashea \fi& 
kttg ipboiee disi^^Marod. 

A Uttle to die north of the Fqnim of Tofaii, ARas 

THE FORUM OF ANTONlNTfS PITO, 
in the inidst Qf whicb the T^iiin^bfd C49IB|i pf 

Marcius AurtUi^ t *^iU lift3. \^ pl^^d ymA% ^^ 

twinod with hip ^ptar^ roll of yict<yi€Sfc 4w^ 

leoging congMwrwn with th§ PiUir of Tr^tv^ 

Kol^Q «9 it i% we ^i|«ti ^r ffurefid ppppa^j«^]% 
pronounce it inferior tq th^t unriyftlled mpn^eiit 
of art. The bas reliefs cannot be satisfactorily ex- 
amined upon either of them, by the naked eye, 
from the minuteness of the sqale^ the distance at 
which they are viewed, and the i^iral form in 



* Caisiodonu and Eotropius both •ay/'ni&coluainft.'' 
• t ^^ nodcrn mMiarMBents makt thit cokma ITS ItaiiaB 
feet in height. Venuti, Tol. ii. p. 106. 
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which they enccMpass the diafU from top to boU 
toiB* The engravings from tkoa alone give a dear 
kkfaofthem» The figure of Jupiter PlNimf is one 
of the most celebrated and most striJu^g on the 
Goinmn of Aototunus. The Catholic l^;eiidt 
n^hieh tdHs that this opportmie torrea^ whic^ eo- 
siired victory to the emperor^ was» even in his be- 
lief dtrnmi down by the prayers of his Christiaa 
soldiers— ^oes not seem to receive much si^port 
fippn the hoBoiir of it being thus given to the wa- 
tery Jbv^ 

The iniBiniptioBs we bow see on the pedestal <^ 
^s column are modern^ and w«re inscribed npon 
it by Sioittts v. when he racased it with marble. 
In these it is stated^ that tUs column was dedica- 
ted by Marcus Aurdius to Antcmhras Pius ; atf as- 
sertion in which I suspect his Holiness had neither 
authority nor probability to support hinu THSre 
was a cdkimn indeed^ dedicated by M. Aurdius 
and Liidtts V^usi to Antoninus Pius, but it was 
ail immense obdisc^ of red granite^ with a pedestal 
of white marble, which was dug up in the reign of 
CXemoit XI., and employed by Pius VI. in the re- 
pair of tiiat obelise which now stands on Monte 
Citorio ; but this triumphal ooluttm, which records 
the martial gkwy of the philosophic emperor, was 
dedicated to himself alone* 

There are no other remainii of this Foroin, ex- 
cepting the eleven beautiful Corinthian columns of 
Grecian marble, which have been converted, with 
so much taste and judgment, into the Custom- 
house, and are so ingeniously built up in its vile 
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modem wbB, that scarcely one half of tliem are 
visible. There can be no excuse, either for the 
French or the Pope^ in not having removed this 
vile Doffona to some one of the multifarious vacant 
tenements with which Rome abocmds,^knocked 
down this hideous fabric, and restored the impri- 
soned columns to light and beauty. 

Like most other ruins, this colonnade has passed 
through a variety of appettatioDs; but as it Stands 
in what was the ancient Forum of Antotmnis Plus, 
it is supposed either to have belonged to t^ Ba- 
silica, or to have formed one side of the Peripteral 
Temple he erected to himself. A singular excess 
of piety certainly ! I wonder if it was this egotis- 
tical worship that procured him the agnomen ? 
But Antoninus Pius is not the only emperor who 
made himself a god while yet upon the earth. 
That diabolical madman, Caligula, built a t^nple 
to himself upon the Palatine, and had serious in- 
tentions of making his horse, as well as himself 
the object of worship : * not to mention that he 
made a common practice of knocking off the heads 
of the statues of the gods, and affixing his own 
ruffian countenance in their stead. Amongst the 
number of these decapitated statues was the cele- 
brated Jupiter Olympias, which was brought from 
Greece to Rome for this express purpose, toge- 
ther with many of the finest masterpieces of Gre- 
cian sculpture, f We know from Tacitus that 

* Suetonius, C. Cal. 

t Suet. Cai. Caligula, 22. 
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there was a temple to the deified Claudius^ even 
in Britain, which stood near the Thames, on the 
scene of that memorable defeat the Roman army 
sustained from our ancestors^ We are indeed 
assured, that Tiberius, in one instance at leaaty 
declined the o£Bered honour ; so dao did Aagm- 
tus ;* but notwithstanding didbr modesty^ tosiples 
and altars were erected to them, and to all the 
Csssars, and th^ statues were carried in the sa- 
cred processions with those of the gods, even du- 
ring their lifetime* Some of them, indeed^ were 
perhaps right in taking care they should be adored 
while they were alive, since they were sure of be- 
ing execrated after they were dead* But, even 
in republican times. Proconsuls, and Prastors, 
while in their several provinces, had the right to 
receive divine honours and to have temples erect- 
ed to them, f Divine worship was paid to Seja- 
nus, the infamous favourite of Tiberius, who him- 
self officiated at the rites in his own temples — at 
once God and Priest. % 

The sight of the stupendous columns of Trajan 
and Marcus Aurelius, which alone stand triumph- 
ant over time, while the proud trophies of a long 
list of tyrants are laid low in the dust, make us 
involuntarily admire the poetical justice displayed 
in the perfect preservation of those sublime mo- 
numents of the best and greatest emperors Rome 



* Suet. Aug. 52. 

t Vide Hist, de TArt. Liv. vi. cap. 5. § 2. 

t Tacitus, Ann. lib. iv. cap. 37, 38. 
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rodueed ; the wrfe, wlio deserved the victor'^ 
and die dvic crdwn ;«-*^^hb united tbe 
of pre-»emm«it virtue to that of mUitary 
— 4i]id who, on a throne too often siiHied 
very vice imd every orinte that can dugraee 
[ nature, were at once the oonqasators of dil- 
itionsy and the fediers of dieir people. 
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LETTER XXI. 



fORUM BOARIUM — ^JAKUS gUADBIFRONTIS— LIT- 
TLE ABOH TO SEPT. SEVERUS — THE CLOACA MAXI- 
MA AND FOUNTAIN OF JUTURNA. 

In a deserted and lonely situation, and on a 
damp and grass-grown spot which was once the 
Forum Boariumy or cattle market of Rome, stands 
the magnificent ruin of Janus Quadrifroniis. It 
received its name from having four similar fronts, 
in each of which there is an arch of entrance ; it 
is, therefore, somewhat inaccurately styled a»ajrch, 
for it consists of four arches, and, in technical 
language, perhaps, it would be more properly 
termed a Compitum. * 

It is the only one now remaining of the many 
Jam of Ancient Rome, which were common in 
every Forum, or market-place, to shelter th^ peo-r 
pie from the sun and rain ; and were, in short, 
eacactly what exchanges, or market-houses, are in 
the busy parts of our towns. 



• So say Forsyth and many other authorities. A Compi* 
turn, however, was generally erected where four roads met,— • 
but that indeed may have been the case here. 

VOL. I. Z 
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does this diflfer in magnificence. It 
aense blocks of Grecian marbley now 
and discoloured by time^ that they 
and lichen-covered stone ; but their 
iv hues accord far better with its pre- 
md desolate appearance, than would 
polish of recent finish. I know few 
)icturesque and venerable than this, 
e empty; its statues, its pillars, its 
lonuments, are all destroyed ; and 
thick matted bushes, and aged ivy, 
inUy from its top, and cling to its 

e long and bloody stru^les d£ the 
's waged by the Roman barons in the 
t was tamed into a fortress by die 
Bmily, who erected the brick walls 
see m ruins on its summit That this 
k of Imperial Rome, there can be no 
e date of its erection is purely conjeo- 
any, it has been attributed to Doini- 
is certain he built a great number of 
Jcmi in various parts of the. city, 
ring from its style of architecture^ 
a work of later times. 
1} Boarium^ in which it stands, almost 
Roman Forum, on the side nearest 
the bonks of which, however, it did 
It occupied a part of what was the 
* marsh) and which indeed, though 
since the days of Tarquin, still bears 
The old church which stands here is 
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tdi^ & Oeolfgio ill Fdbftro. By its iide there is 
4 Utda iosignifioiott arch of raarUe, Erected, is its 
iBSieriptiQn testifier by the trades^fieeple and bench- 
keepers af this Foruia, to the Emperor Sererus. 
It serves at once as a mc^ument of th w adulation 
and of their bad taste* The design is mean^ and 
the sculpture barbarous. On one side 19 repre- 
fanted Sept. Seyerus as high priest, in the act of 
sacrificing, with his wife Julia by his side. On the 
otk«r is Caraaalla, as a boy ; but not a trace re- 
Difuns of the figure of Crete ; a blank appears where 
it has been ; for his name, his image, every thing 
reUtivfi to him,. w«e« effaced b^th from this arch, 
fi*om the larg^ ope in the FWum, and firom every 
public monnmenti by cominand of his brother and 
his murderer. * 

Did he expect thus to erase the remen\brance of 
his gttil^ firati^icida ? 

I was assured that, on the side c£ the arch, there 
Ib tine figure of a man ploughing with a bull and 
a cow, in commemoration of the tradition that it 
was from this point Romulus f set out to traee 
die furrow round the Palatine Hill, whidh then de- 
scribed the boundaries of his infant city ; % but the 
sculpture wa^ so defaced I could not make it out. 



^ ^ It is related that this yr^ don^ iinder th^ pnsten^cedfsps- 
riog his tender feelings, and that this detestable hypocrite used 
to afiect to weep at the sight of any memento of his belaved 
brother. 

Tacitus^ Ann. I1I7. xii, c, 23. 

It was from the circular furrow ploughed round the nte of 
a new city, that a town was called arbi and then urbs. 

z 2 
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Below the figures of die Imperial family, ^ 
sculptured thedilfeMnt instruments used in sacri- 
fice. * We were a good deal amused to see them 
nearly the same as those in piesent use in the 
Catholic chur di% The ffokrus, or cap worn by the 
Hammy differs little from the mitre of the bishop; 
the simpulum and the atpergiUum for the lostral 
water, resemble the basin and brush for the holy 
water; the aooerrOf or incense-box, is now the 
censer ; ud the consecrated cake of Pagan sacrir 
fice^ is supplied by the consecrated wafer of high 
mass. 

Solomon wisdy said, ^< there was nothing new 
under the sun ;" and what is a pr^i^iriciihtm but a 
classical term for a jug ; or a paiera^ but a more 
refined term for a saucer ; and in what, after all, 
does holy water difier from lustral water, or saints 
from deiiSed men ; or the worship of images now, 
from that of statues fi»rmerly ; or the sanctuaries 
of churches firom the sanctuaries of temples ; or 
modem excommunication from the ancient intern- 
diction from fire and water-; or the Catholic from 
the Pagan rites ? 

But however close the similitude may be be- 
tween their forms, I could not help feding that 
their spirit is still widely different, and that even 
the gross corruptions of men had not had power 
to vitiate the divine influence of that reUgion which 



y- These may also be seen on the' frieze of the Temple of 
.Jupiter TonoM.' 
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was derived ftcm Heaven-i^^eii in the midst of 
my flippant observations upon the CSatholic wor-> 
ship, a tremendous proof of the horrors of Pagan- 
ism» of which this very spot was the sc^ie^ sud- 
denly recurred to my ranembrance. 

It was in this very Forum Boarium that the Ro* 
mans twice offered up living sacrifices! — ^Two 
Gauls and two Greeks, a man and a wmnan of 
each nation, were twice buried alive here; first, 
during a war with the Gauls, and then during the 
second Punic war, in compliance with the Sibylline 
books*— or rather in order to elude one of the pre- 
dictions they contained^ which was, <* that Gauls 
and Greeks should possess the city ;*' and in this 
way, by burying alive some of efich nation, they 
pretended they were put in possession of it 1 As 
if the gods could be thus juggled out of their irre* 
versible decrees ! 

Thus, eight human victims, innocent of crime, 
suffisred the most cruel of punishments, to satisfy 
the guilty and barbarous superstition of the en- 
lightened Romans. This horrible fact would be 
wholly incredible, if it were not supported by the 
authority of their own historians. * 

There are no other remains of antiquity con- 
tained within the limits of this Forum, but there 
is one close to it, to which I shall now conduct 
you — ^the Cloaca Maxima^ unquestionably the most 



* It is recorded by Livy, and by Plutarch in bis life of Mar* 
eeUus. 



itocMbt of idl tkie ni&it of Koiiid^ Md tUe oid^ Te»> 
tigo of tho work of her kiBgs* 

li #is bvite by Tarquiiitiui SiiprfriMi% and seiv 
v^ not only as a eommoB sciver tb.clcaiiflB the eitji 
but as a drain to the FcfaftrMm throogh which it 
poMed* 

This wuric was beguh by Tarqninins ftiseus^ 
%ho ^* dfttined the h>w groutads of ihe Citjr aboilt 
the Fonim^ and thb vaUeys lying between l^e hflls^ 
(the Paktine knd CapitoUne) by Oloaeoe^ which 
weitt caartried into the Tiber. * 

But the dnuB Was imfierfeot, and the OUaed 
MmUlnm ire now aee wds bbilt by Tarqitimus Sd^- 
perbus. f It crossed the Ron»h Fdmi^ bedekdi 
the level of thfe frnth^aent} and^ in ancknt times^ 
it is kaid the famnel was so larg^ that la wag^n 
loaded with hay tenld paes through it Now^ till 
that we see of it is the upper part of a gtiay ihassy 
arch of peperin stone^ as solid ak the day H leas 
bnUt^ through which the wnter aliaost im^rd^ 
tiUy floW^. Though choked tip hkarly to its top 
hf the wtifi^al dievation df the surface bf Modferii 
Itome^ it is ^nrioue to see it still serving ^i the 
common sewer of the city^ after the laj[ise Of Irtftiv 
ly three thousand years. % 
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* Livy, lib. i. cap. 36. f Ibid. lib. i. cap. S6. 

t Some architects, in order to sitpporc their improtahle 
theory, that the construction of the arch was not known even 
in Greece (where the art had reached ^ ^erfectiM it wiU neVer 
more attain) till about a hundred years before the CbriMiaai 
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riw fibov^ tb9 k«yHitPQ« «f the lurf^ wd hkb il 

from view. When the Tiber is low» not only tUf 



era, Inve attempted to controyert the antiqiilty of tfilt sto- 
pMidoai «oik» )Md •MiltNitit it to • imcAi latar peifod. 9«k 
if H h«d ffe^tty koM irbilill'^^ a JM leinMrf iipC^^ 
to iina^e^y i^giif tuip ivaul4 .It bavfi .e8«Me4 Ibe iioti^ «f 
Suetonius ? or would Liv^, that minute and accurate histo- 
rian, wfio extols its grandeur and antiquity^ and carefblly cfaro- 
itfifliii the erectioD of e^CPf tfwu^e aad JbaaMifeay faffroAnMto 
stcsfd mA • matk m lU% whiah jniut hnr« teoi MPOMai 
bfifiw» bit 99m «iHI9| «Dll ^ M»0 vfP7i»riAi9r in wll^e pPWt ilf 
was IJTing? But, ^n t^e cogtrary^ h^ expressly pap^ ^ tha( 
Tarquin made the great Subterranean Cloaca to carry off the 
filth of the -oity, a work so fast, that even the magnificence d 
the present age has not been able to fqual it ? (livy, tib. i, 
ca|ir.^O Pliny also, who records its repair ip the age of Au- 
guat^is, expressly «iy% that after 800 years this opu$ omnium 
nuunmum continued as strong as when first built by Tarqpip. 
(Plin. lib. xxxvi. cap. 15.) It may indeed seem incredible^ that 
the Ronums In that rude age should have be.en capable of ex«p 
Guting such a noble piece of architecture ; but I'iyy tella n,Sf 
" that T«i:quin sent fpr artists from all par(s of Etrurifi/' for thif 
and his other public work^^ Nothing can be clearer thun thi^ 
evidence of the Cloaca Maxima being the work of the Tarquips ; 
and its de«i9l ojQly aSprds one of th» many proofs^ that apti- 
qnari^s will ^pervert pr overlook facts, whep tney interfere wi^ 
thcar iimo»nJ^ th^ries^ The Cloaca* therefore^ is doubly infer 
rie«tijpg,n«t only &9m its ex<K9ordj#Ary grandeur and aniiquity; 
but (torn imiug perhaps th9 sole, «nd x^ertaij^ly the Spest r&r 
mam ^ EjHr^wcan arcbit«ctvre tt^ hav,e come down |p ovM? 
times. Wiik r^sf^ct |o the dftte of ^ jn^rgduction of the arpjy, 
since it was practised at th^i^arly|^rM>d byih^Etru^V^ we 
cannot suppose it unknown to the Greeks. The earliest 
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arcky but al«o the arch through which it discharges 
its sordid flood into the river, may be seen from 
the Ponte Rotto; or, still more distincdy, from 
the river itsel£ 

Ahnost dose to the Cloaca M«rimaj ^e were 
shewn the far-fiimed Fomitain of Jutaznay — • that 
nynq>h on whom Jiq>iter thus conferred immorta- 
li^. If this really be that transformed £ur one^ 
sl^ has met with diat n^ect which is too fre- 
quently the lot of aged ladies; for the waters, 
which in her more youthfiil years were held sa- 
cred, and used only for the holy sacrifices of Vesta, 
liow flow finrgotten ; and while a thousand finm-- 
tains in Rome throw up streams unknown tofiune, 
none has been erected for the classic source of Ju- 



specimeni extant of the arcfa, indeed, are formed in a very 
ample manner, by the inclination of two long blocks of stone 
erected on the lintels, and inclined till they meet each other 
in an angle, something like our small Gothic pointed arch. 
This occurs in one of the chambers of the great pyramid in 
Egjrpt, and in gateways among the ruins of Mycenas in Greece, 
and also in the massy Cyclopean walls of the fortress of Ty- 
rinthus, (which is built in the form of a ship,) ritnated on the 
road between Nauplia and Mycenae, in which a vaulted pet- 
•age of considerable length is arched in this manner through- 
out its whole extent. But the wide circular arches of the 
Cloaca Maxima are regularly built with the vaults key-ston^ 
&c. and as entire ai if finished yesterday. So also is the arch 
of the Emissarium of the Alban lake^ built four hundred years 
before the Christian era, and consequently three hnndred be- 
fore the period of the invention of the arch, according to these 
theorists. The arch of Fabius at Rome, too, and several more, 
must have preceded it coodderaUy. 
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tuma. * I tasted of the << crystalware^'' and fan- 
cied it particularly fine. 

* We may ttill — as whea the nymph Is lost recorded to have 
spoken from the bbe waters of her Alban lake-^fiincy we hear 
her thus oomplain of old Jupiter :— - 

■ ^ Haec pro Tifiginitate reponit ! 

Quo vitam dedit sternam ? cur mortis ademta est 

Conditio ? 

O quae satis alta dehlsciit 
Terra mihi, Bfaaisque deam demittat ad imos !*' 

j&vu lib. jui. 878, 
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THB PANTHEON. 



Rome preteata no greater attraction to the 
stranger diaa the Paatheoat now the Botonda, 
one of die largest and most beautiful temples of 
antiquity ; the boast of the Romans themsdves in 
the proudest era of their arts, and perhaps the only 
pagan temple in the world, which, after eighteen 
centuries have passed away, still preserves its 
primeval form and its ancient grandeur. 

The beautiful solitude which surrounds the CJo- 
losseum, adds a secret charm to the pleasure we 
feel in surveying it. Not so the Pantheon. Its 
situation, on the contrary, tends as much as pos- 
sible to dissolve the spell that hangs over it. It 
is sunk in the dirtiest part of Modern Rome ; ana 
the unfortunate spectator, who comes with a mind 
filled with enthusiasm to gaze upon this monument 
of the taste and magnificence of antiquity, finds 
himself surrounded by all that is most revolting 
to the senses, distracted by incessant uproar, pes- 
tered with a crowd of clamorous beggars, aod 
stuck fast in the congregated filth of every de- 
scription that covers the slippery pavement; ^ 
that the time he forces himself to spend in admi- 
ring its noble portico, generally proves a penance 
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' ^^^'^^•a* «m. _ *« fiiled with stalls, 

^ope EugeniDs 

TiOinns. — P*e,» ^^^ffe^ and dove- 

^ ^-* more guiltv ^^^^a the inapTison. 

■^ converted into 




of Him who K^*> t^S^f^ *^^ ^'^'^ 
d bis blood fi:J**«*«fct «f il ****' to tl« 

^rine of war and *"*«»>, w-*^ *® *^" 
■^ .„*.v.« J?»<i ca.^_ » ^«s converted into 




;*, have afforded .'''* *>3r ir-"fPerQr f-jjocas, 
^ent spoliation! ** *»« ^^»oeF<mti^t 
The plates ^^,V?«* oF^** '^•^ti* 

-. sUver that a? "^H^yriT *** «'^«'«<J 
-ere carried off h^*?<i th****- * P**^«»^ 
*j"«d them for iZ ^^^tL""^" «^ *^ 

:w«ctproprieto,s i!^. th2? ** ^-^^^^^^^ 

i «Aer the baM ^ '«*-o,r^*'"' «»<i thus 

— _^^of ^^ from the plunder 

- ^oa^Videp,^ ^^***»^ bj a land of 

' that Pontffl; 
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poetical justice, reverted to their original sourc 
Urban the Eighth carried off all that was le^ 
purloin — ^the bronze beams of the portico, whic 
amounted in weight to more than forty-five mi 
lions of pounds. He records his plunder wit 
great complacency in an inscription on the wal 
of the Portico, as if it were a meritorious deed 
seeming to pride himself on having melted it dow 
^ into the frightiid tabernacle of St. Peter^s, ani 
^ the useless cannon of the Castle of St. Angelo. ' 
Urban, who was one of the Barberini family, alsc 
gave a share of it to his nqphew for the embellish 
ment of the Barberini. Palace; and this gave ris< 
to the pasquinade, 

** Quod Don fecerunt Barbari Romae, fecit BarberinL" 

But he did more mischief by adding than by tal- 
king away, for he bestowed upon it the deformity 
of two hideous belfries, as a perpetual monument 
of his bad taste. 

The only meritorious action he performed was, 
replacing one of the three vanished columns of the 
Portico, which is marked on the capital with his 
bee. The other two were restor^ by Pope Alex- 
ander VIL, and are graced with the star of the 
house of Chigi. These three columns are ancient, 
and are said to have been taken from the ruins of 



* Besides this modern inscription in commemoration of its 
spoliation, there are two ancient inscriptions, one of which re- 
•eords its erection by Agrippa, the other its restoration by Sep- 
timius Severus and Caraodla. 
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the Baths of Nero, over whidi w&^ huUt Ae 
Dej^boorUig Palaziw Ginrtiniani, md the Camrch 
of S. Lnigi de FnmcesL Scarcely any differmce 
or iiiferiority call be discerned between the suHpli^ 
and the proper columns of the Portico* They 
«re all of the CJormihian order, ahont forty^tw 
feet EngliA in height, and formed of the red grar 
nite of Elba, with white marble capitals, encircled 
with the graceful foliage of the acanthus. They 
are siiEteen in number i right in front, and eight 
bdiind, arranged in this form — 




The two niches beside the door-way contained 
the statues of M. Agrippa * and Augustus. 

• The only itetue extant of M. Agrippa, wbich is now at tiu 
Palazio Grimani at Ventcei is belieted to have been tUs identi- 
cal statue. 
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That the bodjT of <the Rptonda it«elf ib of earikr 
er^otiw than the PortioQ^«^th«t it was built for a 
Theroml Hall, Caldariuniy Tepidiuriaim Vestibule 
or«*-i((Hn6thipg belongiDg to the Public Batha oi 
Agrippe,^ — md ,that the Fortioo waa afterwarda 
added in order to convert it into a templn' n npti" 
queries seem at last to have generally agreed* 
We pbserved, that the brick ooraice of the Rq-» 
tpnda is coptinued quite round the body of the 
buUdingj and it would undoubtedly have been 
brokeii off where the Portico commenced, if that 
had formed a part of the original plan» 
. Beautiful as the Pantheon is» it is not what it 
waa^ During eighteen centuries it has su£bied 
from the dilapidations of tun^ and the ciq)idity 
of barbarians. The seven steps .which elevated it 
above the level of Ancient IlQin% are buried be- 
neath the modem pavementt Ite Rotonda of brick 
is blackwed a4d decayed ; it$ leaden dome, ovei^ 
looked by the mpdem cupic^s of every ne]gh«« 
boiiring ^^urch* boa^s qp imposing loftiness of 
elevation ; the pliiites of ^ gUttering bronze" that 
once covered it have bew torn away ; the marble 
statD^s, the bassi rdi^vi, this brazen columns, have 
dis^pp^iured j its omamenta hav^ vanished ; its 
grapi);^ columns have lost their lustre* and its 
marble capitals their purity ; all looks dark > and 
neglected, and its splendour is gone for even 
Time has robbed it of the gloss and polish that; 
can chmt the eye and trick the senses, or varnish 
over faults of taste with richness of decoration. 
Tet, under every disadvantage, it is still beauti- 
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on the HoUe^mplk^ <rf tlMit iita^^ 
wichofit tikdftraiioBy and ^without fee&gi iiiiAt k 
•o rarely felt, that lliere k ntithbig vadtiKigpta 4*. 
aire, nothing cemmittf^ to rectify. In viewing it) 
the eye does not feel that restless wish to remove 
one tUbg, to add anothi^i to al@»y ttfla^ttwe^ 
that so often haunts it in IbcA^gev^n #:ifiafi 
buildiDgs. It rcks^upon k wiAl ttefii]M^s^r«gia- 
ti|sfHction. ' It is the ptirfe and p^^rfect ai^hitte^fre^ 
the greatinesd of design, - iSie hanxKMy^ lh^ ; sin^ 
city, and the imposing mi^esty of tte vhbk^i^dot 
command' our never satia)^ adiftitiition, our q)** 
probation, and' om praise.' If^ beauty is of Asi 
ff&rtj which^ while the kJImc at&nds^ time has no 
power to d^troy. 
..Can we say the same of ISfc*- Peter's? • 

Bttt we linger too kmg ^^iM d£resho|d | kt m 
pass thnottgh its o(fe]^ gkt^sdf aadiMBtbMilB^airi 
enter the temple. <Hdw beanlifiiltifiS ^rdpor&ins, 
how perfect the s^mmeti^i hem noble the des^ I 
l%e eye takes kt^tohd^ the^Wbole^(iig«^s^iif<ils 
iiMi^ cii%l<i,^gk»i^ei:^^^^ U 

ancient nlaitle^^that^dkide Itsr^l^ats, aiidy ri^ 
fii^m^e'variegdl^d^i^^ibfliiMN^^^ 
restisJ rm thot^wdling dome whose top- is efp&t to 
die cleaf blte^slcjr; afid-^«i^(*i^ 
seems to desciand Uninterrupted itf fl28 nitt^*?^ 
from heaven..^ 

Who does not experience ^sm eWation o£ «oiil 

I ■ I r I T I I II »| l i I 'ii- r fc. I «!»» ft I'll !■■ *■ M I I I »■ ■ i }{i . ' "t ' ** 

* The Pantheon U 152 feet in height i the saipe in,(dialn^ 
ter; and 396 feet in circumference. 

1 
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in ddsancifliittwqpleofdMtgods? Wkodownot 
feel that man, who fiNrmed it, is allied to the divi- 
nity iHioiii he here adores^ and whose pretence 
still Mens to fill U? Be it 

" Jefaofib^ Jofe, or Lord,** 

it is still the same; the one, great, and only God» 
that inhabiteth etemiQr. 

Haw the long protracted dispute about the god 
or gods to whom it was dedicated ever arose 
among the antiquaries, or why it is continued, I 
am at a loss to conceive since Pliny, who must 
know more about it than they do^ expressly says 
it was dedicated to Jupiter the Avenger. * If^ 
therefore, it was ever d^tined by the adulation 
of Agrippa to the sole glory of Augustus, the 
honour must have been dedined by his modesty 
or piety* f The name, the form, tradition, or 
some other cause, has given rise to the popular 
belief that it was dedicated to Jupiter, and all the 
gods of antiquiQr ; but of this there is no proof; 
and it is inconsistent with the known principles 
of pagan reUgioo, which forbade a temple to be 
dedicated to more than one divinity; % and en- 
that even when vowed to two^ as in the 



* Japker Ultor, the dengnation of the god, was obviously 
given in aUusion to the battle of Actinm, which, as an inge- 
nious friend once obMrved to me, was the only naval engage- 
ment that ever dedded the fete of an empire. It wai^ in an- 
other point of view, a nemorable battle, if, as Tacitus afirmi, 
Rome, after that victory, never produced a single great genius. 

t Dio Cassius, lib. liii. cap. 32. 

t Vide Plutarch— -Life of Marcellus. ' 
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case of Viitue and Honour^ Vemts ead^Rome^ Isis 

was indeed one species ^t>f teti^le, i- Osktmn^ 
which might be devoted to the worship of sei^rtd 
Deities at once ; and thus, though a tmple cciidd 
only be dedkaied to one god^ * it' m^ht donb^ 
small .ffidiculssy or Ohap^ls,^ ibrihe worihlj^'of 
others ; as the Temple of dTupiter C^itbUntts^ )d- 
^ugh dedicated to himself hloii^ coiilaiii^ the 
.?B5dicolse of Jiinp and Minerva/ itid thtj Alte'itf 
Terminus ; f just as Cathcllic'iptiiitehei* ai^tMl^ 
cated to the Virgin, or s<imrpftifti<Sfl^ 
have small side chapels apptiE^prtalidf'to diMrs. 
Indeed, the reeesdes a&d'nitli^^c«#d lAe IW- 
thek)n; whifeli^ 6re toW sMctiS^ in' ^ ^r ai^ 
similar in form, tSou^^Aftiior'ln magttti^ to 
th'ejffreat one frdnting'thd ddor, ^here'ihfe^^age 
of Juj)iter must have ^tobd; And' the Hi|li^Bw^ 
now appears, and seem to indicate thaitteji ^^ 
formerly the ^dl^olfle of bagkh MiS^' '* - ' ' ' ■' 
if flie antrquaries had been fe^ to thA»elves 
to find out to what deity Mi' tfeirfple beK*^, I 
make no doubt they wotifd hiv^ ^ssigiie^^ to 
Vestia, from its circular foiftn and the "ap^rtore fa 
the centre of the roof, both of which were proper 



♦ We hear of one temple, near the Circos Maximus, being 
dedicated to Bacchus, Ceres; and Pr08erpine.^T8dtfii, Abb. 
fib. Ii. cap. 49. H6W this wfts reoctndled to* Pagan etiquette, 
b not explained. • 

t Vide Livy, lib. iii. cap. 15.,aiBd lib! vi. cap. 4. Dianys. 
lib. iv. cap. 61. ^'' 
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lo Uie temples of that goddess. Indeed^ h is a 
fimNBite . poritioQ witk^soktteilf the .leading taaA^ 
foatiea iof the^pmieia dqr^ thai auch. aa opening 
wa4 p0gi m to her teHytea^ * wad tfaqr get over tfie 
diffiatfltytif findiag it here bjii inaiiilaiiuii^ that it 
arte made when the RoUmda waa iotended for ^ 
KiA^rf AgnpfA*% Baths, aiid that whea oonTerted 
btoiPten^le^itiMa^sed up^witba.ooloaaal pine 
eone.af bi'eMe^ (similar ta onawhiah is tew in 
the BdivideK garden in th0 Vatioan) ;: aad aooh a 
pin^ they pretend stood m the Pifl^aa della. Boi 
tondA m the eleETenth centary. 

Certainly, the name of 4i oa^bouring cfaurchi 
**Sr. C&is^pe deUtt JR^9f7ai>— aeema to corroborate 
the idel( that there was a piofi heref^ata; but 
thei^we have nothing bat the liyd^ imagin^ljon of 
antiquanea in support of the opinion that it was 
wqA toelose np this oxdfice. Pliny, whose ao 
aonAtof every part of the Pantheon is. moat mir 
nute, never mentions it ; and the pavement, which 
is of the date of Sep. Severus's reign, has a drain 
below the aperture to carry oifthe rain water, which, 
had it been closed, would have been unnecessary. 

Btf whatever may be the general opinion on 
this head, these learned gentlemen inculcate one 
doctrine, which seems manifestly absurd; viz. 
that the people were never allowed to enter the 
door of a temple, and that priests alone possessed 
that privilege. 

* And yet they might have founds in Livy's descriptioD of 
the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, (lib. i. cap. 51.) that the 
God Terminus could not be worshipped without an aperture 
in the roof. 

2 a2 
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HaTe'^eytlienrorgott^ tlut'die'Cffi 
Rostra were consecrated as temple^^^-^niuft V 
not lawful for die Senate to cotivea^ '^a 
places coDsecrated as temples — and thU iF 
qQenUy held their meetings 
pies iof the gods ? . And g 
supposition that all thie. ni 
were priests ;,— were all d 
with Catilin^ whom t}iey ' 
Concord, — ;al| the foreign a: 
reCeiv^ in. Uje T«nple Of 
man virgin^ wlio learnt thi 
pie of Jupiter Stator,,"!--^ 
who filled the temples t6 g 
tory of Scipio Afiicanus. o 
all the weeping sii^^liants 
doors of the temples at' ra 
cations and thanks for the 
idolized Geryianicusy U — 

*. 7t)e; «ere redvced bj AugutUu Irompine to lix )i,i|D^;e^ 

-}- Lryr, lib. ssviii. tap. ze, _ '-'/i 

X Li*}', lib. XXX. cap. 40. ' At cbep.~IT. otttii ikiDb^ WA 

lirj ntDtSOM, diBt the t<fMot decreed tint Of (N^ 

ihould be opened, aod ^e pco^ be tt liberty to mui Htk 

and return thank* to the Godi. . ; 

[[ When the ay of " Salva Roma, Salat Palria, Sal^ fd 
Gtrauimcutf" niog ereu in the affrighted eBrit^'ttiebioaih 
tynat. Tide Tadtu»--Anmfa uf Tiberiui*! reign. I dimot 
remember chapter and vene; but the breaking open of the 
Temple doors ii meniioned by the hiitorian in ipeaking of the 
enthuiiaum of ihe people Bt the false tidings of hla reconrj', 
before he detcribei their uDparalleled afQiction at faii death. 
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a|fpi^^^i^,^as^$ magQificeni; buMdini^ with its 
I^OT^^Iilpns, its beautiful statues, its inlaid walls 
«]^^i^ pavement of the rarest miM:blc|s, never be- 
k^^b^t l)j,tbe eyes of priests? 
• *r^ Ar^^ not believe it,-*no, — ^not if all the an- 
^^fjfj^p^ Ip Rome were to swear it to me* At the 
«fl^f^ti^^ j[ 1Q91 willing to credit anything in rea- 
^9!^ ,$i^d^ no means ^ish to get into a quarrel 
^1^ a[eifu ^ It is certam, that the Cella of every 
^^nu^^xce^ those of Vesta, was generally 
^ ~ " anq,lighted by lamps only ; and if ii very sin- 
^^ i,t|)at.this, which was dedicated to Jupiter, 
<mla have m aperture at the top at all^ * and that 
tia^^ snA an aperture, the bronze gate above 
f'^f ^Qr i^n/ould be perforated, since it could nei- 
ujCTfce necessary' for light or ventilation* 
;f But these inconsistencies I leave to be cleared 
u|fj'l^y,a)^er heads than mine. In the meantime, 
T ani growing .(for me) very learned, and conse- 
quently very dull; and^ therefore, I will only ob- 
serve, that the original gates of the Paiitheon are 
sail)' to have been carried off by Oenseric during 
jAfv s^^ f^f .%>me by the Vandals ; but the present 
4pil^ a^Q aU^ lu^sij^pt, a94 <^^^ fiuppoge4 to have 
hum iakea fyam aonie.oih8r Bdnni^ bnildiag* 

Oyer the whole of this once magnifieent-ifiterior, 
i^erxnarlcd of age and negleciv and slow consuming 
tiioi^ are now but too apparent. Its brilliance, if 



* If I am not much mistaken, however, Vitruvius some- 
where sayiy that the temple of Jupiter had an aperture in the 
roof. 



opt its b«Mlt>b faa»inouhedv .-31iejeid{«irad^- 
T«r that embcesed its rOD^ tlw.stct)i».:thi*fillsd 
ita nidies, *■ and tbe £u»d Caryatides rof . ^raca- 
aan bronze that stitained its.atti<^ f are aUugenie ; 
aod |wrhaps it is &ot Iws ;tiieirei&embraiiGe of -nbAt 
it oDce wea, thanihe sight of .whaLtt now i^iiuA 
touclies our foeUngB while «e ItngoririllMi' ate 
waUa. ItaftHir grand :re«eme%; each apppeatadby 
two magoificeDt ; colmnni^ and two pilaeten - of 
giallo antko, uctniy beanti&l; bat the sight tit- 
tle «antiea, .or aHan^acn betweea thenv ^^ 
vgly pediments, and paltry little ptnpbjriy ptUart, 
are ■mtchedlj.meBXtr'Bnd.in a,tsste Teiyiunlite 
*^gi'andeiir.oftherest(iftheedifio& Th^-date 
is asdribed to the reign of Septunius Sflrernst wiu> 
not only. jepaited« but altesed this ndile boildiag. 
1^ preaent pavement is also sappoaedto be^his ; 
indeed, the (}naiitity of pozphyiy it contsHU ie one 
pteof of it, forU)i*»curiou»fact,th»titw*aiBulJ- 
*»no*V tbe.uae of irfiiob was very »!« in tb«.b€at 
*e^at: but wbidi gradu^jr incroased ae taste dc- 
iiaeA ., ,,,!,., -v >,•■' v--^ 

^^toen. ixtttuaes baire !rft thejt t(»<»--aBd 
M»^«D jiJJj, (Jiitij- dirt bcJundt BtmUgntstoas, 
««4 6 it to.jdoo *l»o filtby.fitstein.wlOekitis 
f* **? Jrf" I ati^bt be allowed to come.™ with 
^^^l mop* I stouVd ha--re a ptewnreki 

^"*^ number of rtatuw in lbePamh««.,w«i Ve- 
^ "^^itfcTar^rine. made ot B^lit pearl ;-thet-« 

^iJ-»^* 4 Antony- M-cr<A.l*.x'.ap. ". 



cooiiffiltg it«l my own eocpensey and Almost with 
my own hands; and restoring to its marble co- 
lnMOTMij and ifalls^ ^pdL p|iTemiant|. no, inoonsider- 
ubie portien of their aiwuepit fveshness. and bril- 
liancy* It is inconceiiablie irfiat a renovation 
might be made by soap,a|id water. That it has 
JieiW?' beep wm|1h4 . since, k jwaf a Christian {ilace 
.of'Wordb^ isa.l^BMiita^efi^ . Catholics seem 
to think that tfajBi^is a:§reats|aioti1|r in dir^ ^ The 
icfil^atMnpt pfm^j4st fh>^l jnfpss that^has been ever 
mtfto^ 'that of whitewashing the rooi^ had better 
have been spared. 

Behind: the-.altarsr that ci»wd the principal re- 
>cocsq%. are placed; onvbdyesy the busts of the mo^t 
iiiatiiiguidbied poets, . artists, ai|d philosophers of 
IHodem Italy; a. generous tribute. pffer^d hy the 
.iHBliided Qii^aficQBfce of Canova^.to the kindr^ de- 
parted spirit$; of his country. But the littleness of 
btefSy aad the minuteness of their arrangement on 
siielires, dp Dot suit ^e grandeur of the dbaracter 
of this place. We wish to see it once more adorn- 
ed with noble statues — and we wish, oh, how yain- 
-\ftA : t^ biu^l^ nU. the trumpery shrJbes that insult, 
with their tawdry tinsel, this glorious edifice I It 
may seem ungrateful to quarrel with Ae very in- 
sthmteta ifaat utoi^a^sttonably saved it from de« 
•strmf^n ; but lo see the dusty altars, frippery . Ma- 
donnas, mid feded old artificial flowers that lum- 
ber up the "recess^s-rthe pasteboard figures of 
saints that fUl t}i^ Laitic niches above, or the loath- 
some Uijing olsgects. th&t crawl about the marble 
pavenlieintB bdio^«— and not to exclakn against 



I verily believe these beggars live heit^dfo^icaRiir 
are we persecuted with the same horribjie otgects, 
and assafled with the same dolefid. wmoe of — 
'* Quakhe cosa per Pamore di Dior 
' Why did not the French^ who liad ii^'pM in- 
spect for altars^ ioid iievet ^eMNiSaged^b^gf^ 
dear ft oiit tif afl'ttese ii*i«tfti#? - '^ ^ - ^^* 
' Why cBd they not convert it^ as i^namii \mA 
I w(!txi to ^idieatQ iftto <e temple sac»d> Wtik^fflffi^ 

tHotrt dead? ^ ^^ ' h r- sdi ai 

, '^ The *^te of Ganova woidd -h^irtj^-aft^^ 

{ 'gfeat i&l^i'oveffieh^ whieh h^ -beeii'lBi^ aiid^- 

dently desired. Indeed, the pi^eMrmtibfi^iihi^- 
I bellishra^ia^ ^tf >the Pfatibeoii hiure i^eem^ to be 

dear to^ 6vevy mkid of gepiit% iarevtiytii^. Ra-^ 
phaejl bequeathed a sum. of money for it^ i 
so did 4^n|iibal Caracci, and many oJber 
I giiished artists ; l)ut it appears all to have 

j the 'Madonna and the nmrtyrs; ^ V^^ 

masses. '* ■•..'"•■■.'"•-•:?' ••-•;•■!: yitil&A 

Mttn^'of 4hose whose naiAeis rcfffedfiett'ftl&tre up- 
pn Jfodem Italy inJier, pcaudf^.days» JBxe ister- 
red here. 

: "The itfat4U- i^iiitflhs of ^Itepha^^^^^^ 
and miiiiest woSrk of Tli^ genlu^^tfeeTx^^^ 

i; tioii^.f^wer^pJ[a^e<d togjether in4hfi church fo;c1%ee 
sueeasatve days mSb^: hk^ unthaely. death) aad-kd- 

mred and mourned by thousands. H«t%- too, he 

^as burned; but in. vsOu I inqw^^iojr ^ tomb ; 

w rain I ^atighrt it tHr<Mgh the Rolottda; no 
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df % QKBt^th^ tye^ nor could one trf^tibe Ita- 
lians who were present show me where iinw to 
be^imndf 

^ ;*' And what— no monument, ioscriptiony stone, 
* The very earth that wraps hh grave unknown ?*' 

If iretur^tied afterwards to the Pantheon with a 
SAmAe ift^) Muited Qi|t to m^ the stone.beneiM^ 
which his remains re|M>fiej to t^ipb has be^ irau«d 
QS^ Ik ^ :Qis ^ust, ammg^ die undistingiBshed 
dS]^i«4i:npqn;a .^leif aW tbe^ nei j^hb p wr j i^g aUar» 
is the only tribute paid to his memory in the city 
tfa^ was aubeUished bv his im^Mf^ and hononred 
Ji^th. his^ dust Beneath it b inscribed. Cardinal 
Best's fiem^^ug distich r 

** Iffefalc est Raphael, tfflitRl quo S68|^le «tnd 
^ n citaraD wttgrn. ffoaaB, qpo noiteiits laoti." • . 

net 
( meht only) something like it m English : 

Nature^ in life^ saw thee herself outvie, 
. , . . Yot, B,aphairi ! fisat'd, ivt <ie&4 with thee to die^ 

-J> w . -■ , ^ -^. f ^ . • ..^1 ■ . ^ ■ • • ■ , L '^ .' ' 1 > , - ■-■:_, r ■ If 

t 

* The.ilUtbor waf not aware^ until after the fiist cuiition of 
this work wps published^ that Pope has imitated, or rather 
trajjslaied iKese verses, without acknowledgment, in his epi- 
Uph on Str* Godfrey -Krtelier. ft was, bowevler, prohdbfy hit 
lines which oiMiOAseioUsly suggested her own. Pop«^s couplet 
is as follows; 

* Lifidg, great Nature feared he might outvie 
' Ifo worki ; and dying/ fears herself to die/' 




^ ^ beeii very faithfully translated into Italian; 
ana l^ave attempted (iipon the spur of the in'o- 
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TEMYtJE8««*->EEFI7TED TSMVLB DV vm'A.' ■ < VII!|>ICf- 
TIA PATRICIA. -^-^-BOCCA DGEIXA VEEiTA. -^ARA 
nr AXXJtf A.«^nCMFLE OP TOKTUKA Tlltn[iIS.-«-OV A^ 
T01IINU8 AND FAUSTIITA. — OF ROMmUETBAOrO RS- 

MUS. OF MACE. — ^ANCIENT 8TTXES OF ^UtLOIKG. 

— DOUBLE TEMPLE OF TENUS AKD ROli«.*-^f AM- 
PLE OF MINERVA MEDlCA.«-OF VBNt7S AND CUPID. 
▼SHU8 EBYCINA. 



From the Pantheon, I must n^m calny ycm to 
the Temple of Veste, for, ^uch » the name tiie> asi- 
tiquaries' of yore were pleased to^ive to a beaii- 
tifel litde teaifde near the Tiber, and such is the 
name it itill bears, in despite of the antiqaaries of 
the present day, who are now wiging fierce battles 
about the difbrent gods and goddesses to whom 
it might, could, or ought to have belonged. The 
claims of Phoebus and Venus; of Fortumnus, 
God of the Port, and Volupia, whose ima^g^ 
treading Virtue under foot, was oertiiinty' wbr- 
^pped somewhere at Rome — ^very little to the 
credit of the Romans — ^have at various times 
been brought forward ; but at present the cbnteBt 
seems to lie between Hercules and Vesta. The 
goddess has at least possession in her fav6tir, and 



the defenders of her ancient rights maintain that 
hers it must be, because it was eircular, and all 
the temples of Vesta iv^ere oirtular; and becfluse 
it had windows, and the temples of Vesta alone 
had' windows ;. aod. because jt^ had an aperture at 
tl^ top, and lio other temple had an aperture at 
the top. (Now, you will please to observe, that 
ttyettMipia has ii» top at aU.) The assaitants, oh 
jtibfs odier hand, dispute the antiquity of the win*- 
4a«aHMieny the s^rtnre at ihe top-^lH'ing Plmy 
^^ofe that the Temple of Hareules was circular 
elsof and that it stood somewhere hereabouts— 
and wonder how any body can doubt that this is 
die temple of Hefculesr. 

To the confusion of these HeKwUABy • tfie party 
of Vesta again bring weighty testimony to shew 
<!)# the Templet of Hercules stood in the Pdf um 
BD«|4ua^---;^t the limits of that Forum did not 
illteriy extend to this 8|>ot ; and since, therefor^ 
il tt not the Temple of Hercules, they atti&tre 
liiBt it must indubitably be that of Vest^ 
^ Wh^t, amid ^uch coptradictpiy assertion^ are 
ihfmB whjO.know nothingof the matter to'believer? 

'* Who shall decide whqn doctors dUagrf e. 
And antiquaries doubt— like J2e and 2/ibiyf*' 

-. ..... . . » ■ - • •• 

Foj my.part^ I. shall not **, halt between the two 
j^pinjipns,". h^mg .firmly cpuYinced that it was 
neither the one nor the other. For, as to the 
Temple of Hercules, which stood ** somewhere 
hereabouts," so did fifty other temples, beside ; 
and, as to the Temple of Vesta, there is not a 
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shadow o( j^msod W .))^v« that H. 9V^I^<:#tflKMi 
here.at aUi qr, indi^,Aat 4li^i^«Y|^!l^ 

Forunju^ . 4tt c^s8i<; imtMr* spfl^ qf 4J^,;;|^|^i^ 
pf V^)b^ .^ iiC tbe^ v^r^ iwjly ppej ^fid^om- 

Hecodi^ t i^lAtes thait it was: cQ«9ima&ffiS^ 
of tbe.T^pJi^ qf )^p^tafl3 Jt*^pe,¥f^ ofCg)^,- 

•Vlte I^Hitarcli'i Life of'ijui^rf^Poinpilius. ^ Cfii kH^ 
nit. iib.i|. «ip« iiS, Ad/- le ivoiilll ^ eatjr, Uboygh'^te<> U 
iiliAfiplMttib^f^ti^liafc tb^ ^Te|iiQlr«fi;'Kailiirw|iaoAber 
wbcrp this t^npie stands, nor wberf ^te Ckfii^b «f Sfc.jIJipPr 
dore stands, is proved by Statins, who describes the t'eoplerof 
V\^ti^ M staMfig opposite to the Teokple of CoDcofd,'%t@ 
Rddbdf^rattd rvid64le£^ Donit. v^r^ ^'to^#. ^ '"^'^^ 

y HoKmian^'Kb; i. quoted in Foi*o Roinsno^ ^, 78*' 

t Lampridii^ftf'Vitifli^o^b. cap. ^i;:-^fit in Penom Ves- 
tas quod sols Vii]^iies insfffqne Pohtifices a^tetint irmpifc polla- 
tus ipse, Scc-^Pemu ^b^astur locus itftimus in aede Vests lege- 
tibas sq)tus, qui certis diebus drea Vestalia aperitur; ii dies 
rdigiosi babelitiin testua in voce Vestas. 

II A great many were made, as sitailar to ft at poMible^ ditt 
it mi^t not be known. 
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name of ttie T«mide of Vestai it diQiJd ke^il f 
especially ae we Jbaye hq meatus i<if ^idi^ U « 
heMfav and never Knr caa kno;^ wkat it k/.^v ic. 

Be ilarkatiil nay^ it is hrintiifwl. It Is eaiiir^ 
Imt^ct Parian nuurbk^ and itapartieoii^ corapoatod 
of a cif oular oolonnade of twenty fluted CVrinthto 
Gokanna; bal» the eiftaUatoffe haa loqg-^snte.disH 
i^ipeasedt apd thoii^11ieErenolireoi(»redtiie^ 
BMdem wall that filled up the iatevecdiuBnitklioQj 
the flat cioanse tiled tsoof that ft^ restsiapen die 
faaasful oi^atab, destrogra nmdiof thsisilne affeeir 

Widiin the ookamade,* the smaU cirGiilar*o^fit 
built abo <^m«dde» is now cometbtdiBto a chifie^ 
dedicated to f ^ La Madonna ddA' Sde," (dbe YioM 
gin of the 8ttli») a cmsu»ifliooiBiad«>cft^wife 
l^ttted ^Aoient wocship of. |h0 ?(fii]g^ ^Goddeas lol 
Eir^* Thi9 litdf^ temple is supposed^ iftomdta 
stylei to belopg to the age oC Domitiynb, g * i i) * ^* 

Jt> stands in that part of anelent Borneo rwUdi 
WM galled the <^ P^kkrum AMm^/'I or ^ hm^M 
sbMs" oi the Tiber ;.but which no longer «EijogRS 
or merits that ^ilhet* . ..',>:> 

Oppo«at0 to this beautiful b^diug Itanfis the 
church of Santa Maria in Cosmedki, built oa tbd 
ruiiis of some anpidnt temple certainly^ but ef wb^i 
th6 sfBtiqimtm tbeoisel?ie» do not eten pt efendild 



s I need scarcely obser? e, that Vesta was worshipped both 
as the Earthy and as Fire — its fructifying prlitciple. For ex- 
ample : Ovid» in the same po^m, ideotifi^ her^ first with the 
one, then with the other : 

Tellus Vestaque numen idem est 

Nee tu aliud Vestam quam vivam intellige flammam. 

FastL vi. Ter. 460 A ^^h 



kiKMir; but tbey do know that it was not tbe Tem^ 
pie; of i^didliik PatridM, «fi^>it'is getuMdly edkdy 
beeAi»6 tiuair^ wiJs n^ Meb templir that diifiiii^ 
InMttg oaly bad^a tSait:«flMMS of^ at most, an JBdi^ 
dttftK * ( YoQ wil fikaie to fMi^mber «bat an JBdf« 
<sifcr was^ a siimU tofl^d plaeerofinM^, bearing 
Officii tlM^ dttIM itditioii 4o a Pagoiir f«m^allM« 1^ 
<AMpiel' Aaw to a (BMs^am chtttitb^ ^and • flaoalf 
hflda^flMmd^ilMaiiMiIj^in'beit^op^ Btotdni 
i«iftiiiM*i^ Al» riOi^ cffttombed i^tMit Ao^fi^tftA 
ald^^diwdb of Steta'Miii^aj'la OoBBicitf^ {>«bvo 
thilf it 'wto • a •magtiifioMit pei^ilMiI tini)^ Mtb 
eight' edlamti^ ih ihnit like tbe^PaTibenon ; aiMl 
liko that, too, in tkmt h$ff4 hnA MeM at tho jutea 
(cehiMiuja^ Aio angufhKr teo^ botk ^vmys), bieoauia tba 
intdrcolumaiations of tke aidea wera iklwUjiN^ donldct 
in nuniber to tbose (^ the front; 9dw of theso- la^ 
tei^ coluiBM ate ^owvlsible; b^t ftcr of tb^ fipodt 
dbioaina'ttia^ slBlbd traced, btiSt^ip fo the wall of 
th^ eh«fch, and fm& more af^ t6 bd sMi ^iH At 
saeylftty, towWh h }s wellM^f«b whil^to ascHid; 
to behold the beaniifurGotiif)oU«e capit^t^ Of PiM 
tkn nhtrble, Whicfc are #aUed up ict thii wntkdied 

' -It was a strange perrersity of tastei; that ^oould 
barbarbusly btiiltl ap *thede nobl4 cetotisnis of* thl^ 
aiieient peristyle, and ierect iffime^atdyin front 
of tfaedi, tliat mean little portieo which xtio#.6tMes 
t» in the face whh- its iiglfa»ess and • dafovtifiity'l 
Bven though emphatically assured that it was the 
work of Saint Adrian L, (one of those works I 
suppose fcr which he was canonized*) . we were 
unanimously reviling his memory for the deed, 
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Miiint in MlMiB I • ft fanrfalntidff tiaaiMMiiiiiM. 
tbifNoii?B&pMli^uiatf:d«^^ «iMA< die .IhuI ifann aL- 
wyitfcccu rit u i ttwl to ^ppakt- in . pvbliB, , Afae paesiv 
lihyjiig ngieiiled' to/opfH jdiercfetet kiiiduoh jJto 
•fkm\'h&f$,, dte4MiiMi gceaagrj) «li beitfgii«ft4nafak 
d«fk,4faM flie^. faurit. optttt <flie4dk> um ibafcc i adii inj 

LUMiBwmtmiiii iMi-liigU)r>«4ii^u^ : . '.j j:-.'. ^i. w- 

Mttn^mMn^ nuorliie^ wA jhstoddthe pnteeifw 
^j^jg^^ inyliij^anA nds^ ejaBtljifelMlDbKagothti 
uMiawm ? ii ip iM ni tBtioiis of di0;£iKa^fMJie^t«Mi& 
it is Mkd ¥ X«iiibM0tU»rMi^nJir^gii!«s<hb 
aaHft te tht wliofe pitna* Greet nHte^tteifaiiie Ai 
a tondntote t£ tp^ anumg.tlie yidgair gP.B01|1% 
who belieyed — ^but tfae»^^£iit^\\i|QfliM,Mfr%lQ: M 
lf{Brtiimr«^tibae vS^ciev^ plit:^ Jhaiiil .Jafa» ^its 

te«U|eio'.witlidBmrit&i ^i//:-' v.*:- t -.yi uiu*" .j 

* "Xliis' vetaclooft Soeca as sappoksed :to Jbtove |mn 

tib» aM!ath.o£ a ^<om»fltt siiA, and weifancaad va 

could tmdethemiafcs vom iiq^ itby the daqstNii 

fieycoletf ibr Us jneteiTuoaeiaf QmoM^r^^b^mtham^ 
Wd^^My^Tkdtatki ^^ l!i7«Ikttidhr,rtherdkBcadias^:tq 
Htt^lns, theiv aideSt]^ alhe d^jc^itli^eartfii^ 
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painters; and supplied the whole of Chnstfan Europe witlj 
images of saints and Madonnas,— to the mafiiifd^ture of which, 
iifdeed, thehr art ^as ehieffy cdnlltietf : Thus, theterra** Greek,*' 
%fiteii appfied topftintiog, 18 cCn opprobrious epithet, while to 
sculpture it is the highest eulc^ium. ' ^ 

wou I. 2 b 
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fii^in^l^ by RomuhiB iritbin the terow draw& by 
his plougfa8hare,--4UQd Toicratsd froai dw earnest 
to the latest period of Ronutn story; tUs famous 
An Maadma is samiosed to bai^e stood immediate- 
ly behind the Chanph of Santa Maria m Casmedm, 
at the base of this ai^e of the Palatine* * 

Sixtos I V. knodbed down an dd min here, sap- 
posed— but it was mere sopposition— to have been 
die Tanple of Hercules. And wtat here was 
found the bconae, gilt, and probably very anmnt 
statue of Hereules, now in the Museum of the C^ 
piioU but it could not ha^e been that statue of 
Hercules wiiich was worshipped in his temple in 
the Forum Boarium ; fw Macrobius tells us it was 
TsSed, and ihis has its h^ad uncovered, f 

The neigUDottrii^ church of Ssnta Maria Egyz- 
^aca has bew fbrmed out of another ancient tem- 
ple, which I may, perhaps, be aHowed to cril by 
its ordinary name, that of JRwftma FtWK^ aance 



• The ancienU seem to have had a remarkable supersdtion 
respecting Hercules, from which one might almost be inclined 
to deduce the origin of tithes, if their foundation was not known 
in the MetMC lav. The Cartbagteiaas were ' in the habit of 
ieodiog a y eaaeU loaded with oocHtentbof the prodmof lii^ 
land, every year, as an offering to the Tynan Hercules ; and it 
was by no means uncommon amongst theRomans^ to dedicate 
a tenth of their possessions to that god, in the expectation of a 
return of a hundred fold. See Livy, lib. xti cap. 5, and also 
his account of the Ara Maxima. 

t Macrobius Saturnali, lib. iii. It may not perhaps be quite 
unnecessary to observe that a veiled statue has a light drapery 
over the top of the head^ fastened under the chin, but that the 
face is wholly uncoyered. 
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eren aN^epture has never hit up<m another. Not 
that, ^ny body imagjuies it really to be that temple ; 
for, OD the contrary, it was well known that the 
Temple of Fortona Virilis stood in the Forum 
Boariom ; and this» according to the antiquariesi 
is withoat its bounds. It consists of seyoi fluted 
lonk columns, which have formed the side of the 
temple^ and which are eUvated upon a high s^ib- 
baiOy cat basement of Tiburtine stone; half sunk in 
the wall that fills up the intercolomniatiws. The 
lour columns frf* the portico^ andently the entrance 
of the temple, are now concealed by the end wall 
md entrance <tf the chprch* It is worthy of re- 
markf that the volutes are angular in Aese co- 
lumns, ^ich is generally considered a modem 
innovation ; and, as far as I know, this is the only 
instance of it in the ancient Ionic. The solidi^ 
and plainness of this structure have induced many 
to consider it a work of the Republic; in which 
they pay that age no great compliment; for 
Winkelman calls it *^ II pHi peggio di MH^* the 
worst of all ancient Roman buildings.. If really 
Republican, however, it is the most ancient tem- 
ple remaining at Rome. All the rest are unques- 
tionably of the empire^ and are of marble, which 
was never in use till the age of Augustus. That it 
alone is of stone^ may therefore, perhaps, give some 
countenance to the belief of its higher antiquity. 

We next proceeded to the Temple of Antoninus 
and Faustina, situated in that wide and ruin-covared 
spot, that now bears the name of the Roman Fo- 
rum, although this temple stands without its an- 

2b2 
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cient limits — as I think I before observed — only 
I can believe you may have forgotten it. That it 
is the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, the in- 
scription cm the frieze proves beyond all doubt; 
and it is the only temple in Rome, except the Pan- 
tfaeon, the identity of which is known with cer- 
tainty, because the only one cm which the inscrip- 
tion remains ; but even with that inscription, in 
legible characters, staring one in the fac^, the in^^ 
genious heads of the antiquaries have found mat- 
ter of dispute, in the question of which Antoninus 
it belonged to» whether Antoninus Pius, or Marcus 
Aurelius, both of them unluckily having had a 
Faustina to wife, and both, of course, having been 
deified. The arguments certainly seemed to me 
to preponderate on the side of Marcus Aurelius 
and his Faustina. But while the question was 
arguing, with great learning and length, I hap- 
pened to c»st my eyes from the beautiful sculp- 
tured frieze of this temple, and its majestic co- 
lumns, to the pitiful Triumphal Arch of Septimius 
Severus ; and the striking contrast of the beauty 
of the one with the meanness of the other filled 
me with amazement at the rapid degradation tfaat 
must have taken place in the fine arts, during the 
twelve years only that elapsed between the death 
of Marcus Aurelius and the reign of Septimius 
Severus. Yet, not only this temple, but all the 
sculpture of die reign of the former emperor, is . 
extremely fine, * while that of the age of Septi- 
mius Severus is uniformly execrable. 

• The Triumphal Column of Marcus Aureliuft— the eqaet- 
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' The Temple of Antoninus and Faustina is the 
latest fine specimen of architecture which remains 
to this day; Its noble portico^ which, though en- 
tire, has evidently suffered from fire, is composed 
of six Corinthian columns of GpoKno * marble in 
front, united to the cella of the temple, by two on 
eadi side in depth, in this manner : 

Cella 



• FoQctioo • 



A considerable part of the solid wall of the cella 
df the temple, built of large square blocks of stone, 
fixed together without cement, is still remaining on 
one side. It has once been covered with slabs of 
marble, fastened to the walls with pegs of metal, the 
vestiges of which may be traced. The marble frieze 
of the portico, beautifully sculptured with griffins, 
sphinxes, candelabras, vases, &c. in fine preserva- 
tion, which is continued along it, would seem to 



man statue— the bas reliefs that adorned bis Triumphal Arch, 
now ofi the staircase at the Palazzo de'Consenratori — and 
thote> still finer, in the grand saloon of the Villa Albaoi — may 
be taken at fair specimeos of the sculpture of his age;— and 
these are very little inferior to the best sculpture of the times 
of Trajan or Hadrian. 

* A species of white marble, lightly clouded with green, 
which is'found, Uke many other sorts, only among the ruins of 
Ancient Rome. 
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Here wfas found the marble |dan of Rome> which 
had formed the pavement of the Temple^ and the 
broktti fragments of which, without any attempt 
at arrtmgement, are now fixed in the staircase wall 
of the Muaeom of the CapitoL 

Haying gazed rcMmd at these dreary vaults, and 
aeea nothings I was for coming back content; but 
our conductor carried us << deeper and deeper 
stfll,'' to a dungeon below these dungeons— <on- 
jectored to have been the Adj^tum of the ancient 
Xemple-^r-a^tainiDg an altar where mass i^ said 
to have been performed by the bishops, during 
the persecutions of the Christians ; in which case^ 
I think, they must inevitably have sustained mar<f 
tyrdom from the chilling damps, which made our 
teeth chatter in our head during the few moments 
we remained. 

Hiis church contains tlj^at celebrated Madonna 
who rebuked St Gregory for his unpoliteness in 
not bowing to her, by calling out to him, ^ Gre^ 

At the do<Mr of this church, is an ancient Roman 
gale of bronze. Two old columns of CijpcUinQ 
marble, half buried in the earth, at the door-way 
of an adjoining oratorio, for a wonder, are not 
even reputed to be any thing ancient, but are ac- 
knowledged to have been brought from some un- 
known Roman ruin in modern days, and sunk 
here. 

TI16 Temple of Peace, which, on pursuing the 
course of the Via Sacra, we next come to, is not 
allowed, by the antiquaries of the present day, 
to be a temple at all. They can neither make it 
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out to be a HgpmikTOB^ like the Pantheon ; nor a 
circular Per^pterosy like the little Temple of Vesta ; 
nor a ProdfflM^ nor a JxqM-Prostgtos / nor a 
DypUro$9 nor a Pseudo^dgpieros : not any of 
Vitruvius's fourteen orders of temples^ nor any 
description of temples whatsoever; nor can they 
find out any possibility of its ever having had 
any of the three necessary ccmstituent parts <^ a 
temple — the cella, the portico, and the area — 
not to mention that it had windows, which they 
will by no means allow to any temples, exc^t 
those of Vesta. 

Certainly, its form, and the disposition of its 
parts, bear no resemblance to any known temple 
of antiquity. But how few are those of which 
the ruins or the description have come down to 
the present time ! Nor did the ancients bind 
themselves so slavishly to these general rules^ 
as modem critics pretend. A thousand aberra- 
tions from architectural laws might be instanced — 
and why should not the form of a temple be .one ? 

Winkelman, who seems never to question the 
identity of this ruin with the Temple of Peace, 
gives it as one instance of Temples with three 
naves or aisles, and mentions Jupiter Capitolinus 
as another ; adding, that such temples had always 
vaulted roofs.* The Temple of Jupiter Olympius 
had also f three ables. 

But even if it were a temple, the antiquaries 
will not allow that it could be Vespasian's Temple 

* WiDkelmaoy ObservatioDs tur i*Arehitectttre des Aodeni^ 
chap. 1. S72. 
* f Paus. lib. V. cap. lo« p. 199. 
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of Peace, because, they say, the style of archi- 
tecture, and the clumsiness of the brick-work, 
prove it to have been an erection of a much later, 
period ; and because—which is a much more 
incontrovertible reason — the Temple of Peace 
was burnt down in the time of Commodus.* 
Yet it surely must have been subsequently re- 
built, because, long after his reign, it is spoken 
of as entire ;f nay, I was confidently assured 
that it actually was rebuilt by Septimius Severus. 
I am sorry I cannot remember the authority that 
was given me for this assertion, nor recover the 
antiquary that made it But the scanty and 
mutilated annals of that period of history may, 
sufficiently account for no record of its re-erectioix 
being extant. It would not, however, have been 
spoken of by a writer of the age of Constantine, 
if it had not been in existence^ % It was ruined 
in the reign of Commodus, and Procopius § speaks 
of it as a ruin in his time ; it therefore seems 
incredible that its broken and burnt-down walls 
should have been suffered to stand close by the 
residence of the Emperors, in the most crowded 
part of the capital, from the times of Commodus 

* Herodiao^ lib. i. Galen, lib. i. 1. 1. 

f Trebellius PoUio, (life of Victorina) says, " Nemo in 
Templo Pacis dicturus est/' &c, &c, I am indebted to 
Sign pre Nibby (Foro Romano, p. 196) for this quotation. 
That learned antiquary, himtelf, howe? er, does not admit that 
the Temple of Peace was ever rebuilt, but supposes it stood in 
ruins from the days of Commodus to those of Justinian. Vide 
p. 196. Foro Romano. 

{ Trebellius Pollio, quoted above. 
' § Procop. De Bell. Got. lib. iv. cap. 21. 
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to those of Justinian, a period of nearfy four 
centuries, when Rome was the focus of the wealth 
and splendour of the worid. It is surely more 
probable that it had been rebuilt, and again de- 
.^^^^ ilni^ncy the sacks. and sieins, and battles. 



and conflagrations, that preceded the Gothic war. 
At allerents, the fact that it was a ruin in the days 
of Procopius, does not prove that H may not be 

a ruin in ours. 

To my humble thinking, therefore, this min 
may possibly be the remains of the rebuilt temple 
of Peace ; yet as it bears a strong resemblance to 
a Basilica, and as the Forum of Peac^ like every 
other forum, must have had a Basilica, I thoi^^ht 
this might be it, and plumed myself upon the no- 
tion. But when I communicated it to some learned 
antiquaries, they declared, that though the ram 
bore every appearance of being the remains of a 
Basilica, it must, from the style of the architecture, 
be the Basilica — ^not of Vespasian, but of Ck>nt^an- 
tine — who buih, or rather dedicated, a magnificent 
Basilica, erected by Maxentius on the Pia Scura ; 
and as this is on the Via Sacra, and looks like a Ba- 
silica, and a work of that age, they maintained tbat, 
$icurametUef it ¥ras the remains of Constantine's 
Basilica-*and they may be right But we are often 
sadly cramped for want of space in Rome ; and if 
this be die Basilica of Constantine, where shall we 
find room on the Via Sacra for the Forum and 
Temple of Peace? * For the said Basilica we might 

• The Forum of Peace must have been situated, as 
ihis ruin it^ near the Temple of Venus and Rome, and 
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perhaps find a situation, as it could not require so 
much space as a whole Forum ; and, indeed, it has 
been conjectured, that this Basilica of Qonstantine 
may be the Basilica of St. John Lateran, which for 
many ages went under the name of the Basilica of 
Constaniine^ and was certainly a Basilica built by 
Constantine. But then it is not on the Via Sacra 
— and beside^ the antiquaries wonH hear of it. 
. Volumes mighty and, indeed, have been written, 
about these three dumsy brick vaults ; but I wish 
to trouble you no farther with them, except to ob* 
serve, that, at all events, this building cannot be V^^ 
^Kiiidfi's Temple of Peace. The poverty of the ar- 
diiteatare» in which immensity of size is called in 
as a substitute for grandeur of design — the irregu- 
larity of the arches, which are of different span — 
end the badness of the masonry, are perhaps more 
condmiive arguments than you may be aware o^ 
that this structure is the work of a declining age^ 
&r posterior to that of Vespasian.* In the best 
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near the Roman Foruiii.«*-Stietoaitit» Vetpst. 9. says, ** Peek 
et nova opera, Templum Pacit Foia proximum/' Ammian. 
Marceil. couples it with the Temple of Venus and Rome« 
*' Urbis Templum, Forumque Pads ;** — viz. the double temple 
of Venus and Rome, usually caUed Templum UrbIs; and 
somedmes Templum Veneris, by ancient vriten^ but aeldoffl 
both. Vide Rufus Victor. 

* The beautiful Corinthian column belonging to this build- 
ing, now erected in front of the Church of S^* Maria Magg^ore^ 
the sole survivor of the eight which were here in the time of 
Fogghis, any have formed a part of the original straetore. 
Its style proves that it cannot have been the worit of the age 
of Conslattttney.nor originally a part of his Basilica. 
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vtate of the artS) the beauty and solidity of the 
mason-work is not less con^icnous than the per- 
fection of the plan. The very bricks of the age of 
Augustus, Nero, and Titus, are easily distinguish-* 
able from those of a later period. Brick-work was 
then put together with very little cement, and stone 
walls without any. 

The cpu» reticulaiitmj or reticulated style of 
building, which was far the most beautiful and du- 
rable of any, was in general use towards the close 
of the Republic, and during the Augustan age. 
After the reigns of the twelve Caesars, it became 
more rare, but was employed by Hadrian in al- 
most all his splendid edifices. After his death it 
was scarcely ever used, and certamly never after 
the time of Caracalla. 

It was formed of stcme, cut into small regular 
squares, and built in diamond fashion, exhibitmg 
the appearance of net-work, from which it derived 
its name. It was always made ef the comtnon 
stone of the country. At Rome, we invariably 
find it of tufo ; at Tivoli, of travertine. 

So solid was the structure, that it must have 
been a work of greater labour to have destroyed 
reticulated walls, than to have erected them. * 



• Vitruvius objects to this stjle of buildiog iu want of dii- 
rabiiity^ but experience has disproved his censure. ** Sard 
dyficUe!* which in Italian always means impossible^ — ^' Sara 
d^fficiU^* said an old cardinal whom I met the other day in 
his afternoon walk on the TrinitiL de Montii,--sbaking his head 
at the broken reticulated walls of the Roman Yillas, which 
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As a prodf of the superiority of the masonry, ai 
well as the architecture of the early period of th< 
Empire, the most ancient walls which now remaii 
are the best preserved. The brick walls of th< 
Palace of the Caesars, and the Baths of Titus, lool 
as fresh as if they had been built yesterday ; anc 
We can scarcely believe that they have stood near- 
ly eighteen centuries. In these buildings, in the 
Temple of Venus beside the Circus of Sallust, and 
in almost every ruin of similar date, the brick walls 
are strengthened and supported by blind archesj 
which at first sight have the appearance of arches, 
built up---but are decisive proofs of the best age 
of Roman architecture. The buildings of that 
period seem intended for incalculable duration; 
and if violence had not destroyed what-was secure 
against the attacks of time, they would have been 
the admiration of the present, and of many a fu- 
ture age. But man has always been the destroyer 
of the works of man. 

In an excavation, made in 1813, beneath the 
ruins denominated the Temple of Peace, some 
remains of Roman houses were found, adorned 
with paintings, supposed to be of the age of Sep^ 

recent levellings to form a promenade have brought to light, 
and which he was lamenting the impossibility of removing ; 
because without these ** murd antiche" he observed, <* the 
veiuia/* would be «* bellistima ;" " ma piu antica piuforte,'^ 
he added as he walked on, his attendant priests obsequiously 
echoing back his observations, and following his lead in con- 
Tersation, as closely as the old coach and black horses^ with 
the red trappings, did his steps. 
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tuniiis SeverHS. I do not lay much stress upon 
this fiict^ which would at Mice prchre this buiidmg 
to be df sabtequent date, and eonsequentlj not 
Vespasian's Teitiple of Peace, because I do not see 
how it could be so e^cactly ascertained that the 
paintings were the work of Sererus's reign. 

In a former excavation, ^ in the court of tJie 
MmOemUif bdiind the Temple of Peace, was dia- 
coTered the workshop of a Boman sculptor, chiei^ 
ly filled with the busts and statues of the empe- 
rors and their fiunilies, many of which were un- 
finished. The place is filled up, and the sculp- 
ture conv^red to di£ferent museums; but it most 
have been a sight almost similar in interest to the 
Aopa of PonqpeiL 

The Temfrie 6t Peace, which far exceeded every 
odier both in magnitude and magnificence, it is 
well known, was decorated with the spoils of the 
Temple of Jerusalem, and indeed built to receive 
them. But by a curious destiny, it would seem 
that these spoils reverted back to the very spot from 
whidi they had been taken. Oenseric, at his sack 
of Rome, carried them to Africa ; Belisarius won 
them fixmi him, and used them to grace his trium- 
phal ^itrance into Constantinople; and finally 
Justinian sent them to various Christian churches 
in Jerusalem, f It is a very curious circumstance 
that these were almost the only treasures of the 
Temple of Peace which were saved from the 



* Made in 1780. 

t Vide Nardiniy Roma Antica, 1. iii. cap. 12. 
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Tht ancWnt bronie of this double temple was 
cun«d off by Pope Honorius I. to adorn the old 
Church of St Peter's. 

In a lonely vineyard on the Esquiline Hill* 
stands the picturesque ruin called the Temple of 
Mincrra Medico. Its form, though circular witb- 
00^ is iJTrttyimal within. It is built of brick, and 
if now atr^^Md of every ornament But the yawn- 
ing chaims in its vaulted roo^ the wild weeds that 
warv over it, the iallen mouses that choke it up^ 
the total destruction that threatens, and the soli- 
tude that surrounds it, give it un interest and a 
charm it probably never could have owned in a 
state of po&ct preservMion. 

In the days when it was the fashion to call every 
ruin a temple, this was called a temple; when baths 
osme into vqgiie, this was called a bath ; and now 
that basilicas are all the rage, it is called a basilica. 
Its narne^ however, does, and will continue to be 
the Temple of Minerva Medica — ^wfaich specific 
^^>elladpa it received, because, among many other 
statues, a statue of Minerva, with a serpent ^t her 
iee^ * was discovered here. £ven the identity of 
the goddess has been c^ed in question. " I don't 
believe that statue to be Minerva Medica," said a 
celebrated antiquary to me one day when we were 
looking at the plaster cast at the bottom of the 
sturcase of the Palazzo Luciano, " I don't believe 
it The serpent might have many mystical mean- 



* Not twitted sbent her leg*, u Fonyth deuribw. 
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dall not pretend to ^"Oaao 
cotlotinsHnMte thatu\l **>»*/ t,'lr**'®««"V«d. t 
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Pfgbtit^Hidi ta.wpvas&Yiilg^ mincls witih die n^ 
t^n.; not tiiat it mm «mt supposed to faava form- 
ed a part of any of the grand Tlietmflr of Rome, 
k^^^^om^ smftUer and kas maptuoua faoths, 
yfhQ9^;^$itef§ :v^^aeip:obaH p«mliarly 

«^ubrioiift mdmtAkiaaii as they were under tbe 
spiMfilpfotectionrCif MinerTa Medkxs^ if Minerva 
Medica sheliip. > . . 

lit as by aoniei writers supposed to liave been a 
botli> tor «i)^wr. edifiee^ bekmgiag'to the villa of 
XSaols and Liuobs^ wfatch.wasia diis vicinity ; but 
libe^iaiffeiof faoilding is not good eiiough for the 
Aogosten i^e. Nardini's ooi^ectttre is, in my 
opiipod, by far the moat rational — ^that this build- 
i^^'^ti^t^Bther ^ bath or no bath) formed a part of 
tkefPalaci^ of Liduius, which unquestionably stood 
h«se» * for Santa Bibiana was martyred in it, and 
har^efcUrch^ built upon tbe very spot of her martyr- 
dMvstmid$ hanl by this ruin« It is evident, too, 
tbsflf it has been conneeted with other buildings, for 
MAsiiscf walls dinrergtug on either side of iit are 
stID visible. The style of the architecture, and the 
0t3inpariilii^ coarseness of the brick-work, betray 
the detuning period of the art The form of ijbe 
arch is c^ that daite* The best judges pronounee it 
certainly not to be earlier than tl^ age of Diocle- 
tian, so 4hiat ^ery ctfcumstonee tends to corrobo- 
rate the supposition, Aat even if it were a bfith, it 
belonged to the Palace of the last Pagan Emperor. 

The ruin in the vineyard adjoining Santa Croce 



* Vide Anastasius, and Nardini's Roma Antica. 










■woman ^o^. ^^^ S«in-u^ Wk<s^ aJ!L*^^»««»/ 

main oTit; b«t the ant^^H»[fe«;«J«^ 
find in it a timjle^ »Ovl!?^ ^^^L^^^ 
discern »ie>^«ai9ws, tinT!y^^'^ltS[t^ 

by Cla„dit«, i^«i^ *^^ «fr^ 
^appose these ,^, S!*««i AeSLr****^ 
consisftuio. „-• "'^ *fie T^.6>i^*'*' ^ 
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thtt r«rio> (beyotid the ancient Porta CoUina, 

:tteilgii widUn the present extended walls of the 

'^dty^^^^asa^tiff ^ripesponds wkh that pointed out by 

3liiiy<# and Oridf for the Temple of Venus Ery- 

dna^ to ^icih Ihe Roman women annually went 

4nt soleimi i^roeieMieiH bearing their gifts, and 

ntSskmg l3»^ supplicatioBs. Ckndd this be UkU 

Tnmfkt of Venusb where Caesar instituted a cabi- 

: Bet dr.'Nali«rid^- Hist^N^ ? 

We are told &at it was befiwe the temple of Ve- 
ffiB ^{Smetrm^ iimt he erected the statue of his 
-fnwaittsihogie whieh had feet-wtth toes4 It was be- 
fore the same teipple that he was seated, when the 
whirie body of the S^Aate^me to bring him decrees 
' of howur and power, and he would not 'even con- 
descend fio rise up to receive them.i| 

The eeUa ^ this teii^die has been as usual dark, 
lil^t having o^y been admitlBd.by the door. The 
brick wor^ is evi^l^itly that of an und^enerated 
age^ and, tb«re£bce, we may aniclude it to be of 
A» tsar^ period of the empire* 

>N»~~-^W^^^>i*»— ^>— ■»»— ^ l» ■ I ■-II ■■ — ^— ^— — — — «— 1i»ll ■! III! »»—»— I— — ^— ^^^1— « 
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* Ia9j recgrdft its utaation and dedicatioa, lib. xl. cap. S4. 
AQother temple to Venus Eiydna had preTiOttiljr been erected, 
in the second Punic war, in the Capitol, lib. xziii* cap. S4. 

f In Fast. iS. % Suet. Cm. 61. 

11 Soet Ctefl. 76. It iff well known that Joliut Ciesar pro- 
claimed himself to be descended from Venus, (see his oration 
on the death of his aunt Julia, in Suetonius,) thereby, per- 
haps, artfully soiggesting to the minds of the Romans, his 
affinity to their great Trojan founder, JBneas. In the same 
manner Augustus pretended that he was the son of Apollo, 
and that the God bad aMumed the form of a serpent, for the 
purpose of giving him birth. Vide Suet. Augustus. 



'"•xi th '"°«'»- 
ended ,'°"8'°' 
buivi- """"Il- 
ly . r^uig", .hid, 



^"o will «.«.», 
~~ ■ buli to avoid 
"at once through 
^"te the sole, e- 
' -Ajicieot Rome. 
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